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THE observations of foreigners ought always 
to be peculiarly interesting to' the nativef 
of the country through which they travel ; as frooi 
them errors may be reformed, and prejudices re* 
moved. We are all naturally partial to our own 
established habits and customs, whether right or 
wrong ; but a stranger who possesses at once dis« 
cemment and candour^ i3 eminently qualified to 
place things in a proper point of view, — and ia 
this light we regard M. Faujas St. Fond, whose 
travels in this country are already become scarce^ 
ftnd whose narrative and remarks, in a compressed 
form, will therefore enhance the value of pur coU 

leption,* 

* 

^ St. Fon^ paid the greatest fittentiou to mineralogy ; but 
the nature of our plan does not allow us to follow him in to-* 
tij«us detaiU and discuwiuxu oh tliis sutjtct. 

TOL* V« B 



9 9T. f05p*S TRATftll 

I do not intend to descant on the e(]|^tent, tbci 
beauty, or the immense population of London ; 
natural history, the sciences, the arts, and c;om-^ 
siercial economy more pariiciilarJy engaged my 
attention, and -will form the^-prominent features oJT 
my journal. 

The house of Sir Joseph Baqks, president of the, 
Iloyal Society of London, is the rendezvous of 
those who cultivate the sciences; and foreigners 
are always received there with potHteness and afia. 
bility. They asseml[)le every morning in one of the 
apartments of an extensive library particularly rich 
in books on natural history ; and here over a 
breakfast of tea and colRee, they communicate toeacii 
other such new discoyeries as they may have mado 
themselVes, or received information of from their, 
correspondents. The various seryices of Sir J. 
Banks to the cause of literature and his country are 
sufficiently kno\vn and appreciated. 

This distinguished character made me a present 
of several curio;sities, among the rest s<Mne seed 6t 
a species of hemp, superior to that cultivated ini 
ISurope. It was' obtained from China, and thepre«) 
sident had the goodness itb divide ^wo ounces between 
Broussonet, who was then in London, and myself, 
i^ orde^r to make trial of it in France, particularly 
in the southern departments, where botJi of ns had 
estates .* 

Benjamin Franklin had given me a letter of in. 
troduction to kis friend John Whitehurst, who 



* On my return t« Paris I distrilpated some of the seedc 
of i\te Chinese' hemp 'anVon^g viirioiis friends,' aiid had the 
satislaction to find that it succeeded every -where, and pro- 
duced f»6rfeot Mods, which I uHckrstafKl 'wm not the case 
In England. ' T wait for peace (o repay my obligation to the 
]^ng|ish; for it is no more' than jubt, to return that which 
tliey have so ttneroiisly lent tt», i . . .. ; 



had pu&liished ^^ Ab Inquiry into the Original 
State and Formation of the Earth." He was a 
native of Derbyshire^ and his views and niedita* 
tioos werethas directed to the face of a county truij 
extraordinary and interesting to naturalists. Whife^ 
hurst, however, formed his opinions at an epoch 
when mineralogy was little understood, and there, 
ifore has committed numerous errors. He had fixed his 
residence in London many years ago, where h^ had 
an oppoftunity of pursuing his studies with more 
effect, and of enjoying the society of learned men* 
This Teoerabie philosopher was very tenacious of a 
discovery which he fancied he had made in Derby, 
shire, of a number of currents of basaltic lava. 
Crossing in various directions banks of calcareous 
stone, which they seemed, in many cases, to have 
moved from their original position ; and he ex* 
pressed great anxiety to have his observations 
(Confirmed or rejected by my own. . ^^ I feel," said' 
he, ** a great privation in not being able to accom- 
pany you ; but I will request you to be the bearer 
pf a letter to a very intelligent physician at Buxton, 
who will supply my place." 

The good nature, frankness, simplicity of man. 
ners, and mild philanthropy of Whitehurst engaged 
my attachment, and I visited him frequently. He 
iotrodttced me to several men of science, and artists 
of his acquaintance, and had the liberality to divide 
with me a part of the minerals and fossils which he had 
collected, and on which he supported his system, i 
saw, hqwever, at once, that he had mistaken trapp* 
atone for pieces of lava; bat Iwbhed to examine thetr 
native beds before I expressed my opinion on the 
subject. 

In London I likewise became acquainted with 
Tiberius Cavallo, a native of Naples, but who had 
long resided ia the firitish metropolis^ pursuing 
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natural philosophy, in which he is deeply skilled, 
"with extraordinary assiduity and success. He hds 
carried electrometers and thermometers io a high 
degree of perfection ; and at one time Mas much 
occupied with aerostatic globes. He shewed me 
the manner of dissolving elastic gum in ether. 

Dr. Lettsom, a celebrated physician, has a collec- 
tion of birds, insects, and minerals, some of which 
are very curious ; but of all the objects which are 
to be seen and admired at his house, the tnost in- 
teresting is, without contradiction, himself. This 
friend of humanity, this virtuous quaker, was the 
£rst to set the example of emancipating the negroes 
from slavery, by giving their liberty to those who 
were employed on his American estates. Ail the 
family Of l)r. Lettsom participate in his amiable 
dispositioa; every person with whom he asso« 
ciates sterns of the same description* I supped one 
evening with him, when some of the most lovely 
women in London were of the party. It it true, 
they were neither powdered, nor perfumed, wore 
neither feithers nor artificial flowers ; but their sim- 
pie but elegant dress set off their persons to un« 
common advantage. A young widow of attractive 
person and highly cultivated mind was one of the 
company. Her agreeable vivacity formed a pleas- 
ing contrast with the mild and tranquil sensibility 
of the other ladies, all of whom, however, pos- 
sessed information and talents. Alter retiring from 
this amiable party, I meditated the remainder of 
the night, how 1 should become a quaker; for if 
happiness can be found any where on earth, it is 
amot^g these worthy men. 

Thtve are good physicians in Paris, but there 
ace more in London, who excel in the practice of 
medicine. The English are more wealthy than the 
IVeuoh^ and perhaps this is the reason they are 



•ftener sick, Here physicians find abandance of 
employment, and their profession is not only high. 
ly respected but also very lucrati?e. 

There are*, also some justly celebrated sur« 
geons in London, and in other parts of the kitig« 
dom. I was particularly desirous of seeing thoso 
-who had made coipparative anatomy their study, a 
subject so intimately connected with natural his- 
tory, 

I had to regret, however, the absence from town 
of Dr. Hunter, but I often visited John Sheldon, 
who has one of the finest anatomical cabinets in 
being? One must be acquainted with this gentle*' 
man to be able to appreciate his extraordinary paa<- 
sion for study, or the activity of his mind, un- 
ceasingly animated by the vivacity or the fervour 
of hb character. There was none of the English 
gravity about If im. The discovery of air balloons 
excited his enthusiasm ; and he hacjl made some in- 
teresting and practical experiments in the science 
of aerostation, 

I dedicated several mornings to visit his cabinet ; 
but nothing in this collection interested me so 
much as a kind of mummy, which occupio^ a dis- 
tinguished place in the^chamber where t he-anatomist 
usually slept The top of a table opened by a 
groove, and nnder a glass frame 1 saw the body 
of a young woman, of nineteen or twenty, entirely 
naked. She had fine brown hair, and lay extend- 
ed as on a bed. Her arms were still flexible, there 
was a kind of elasticity in the bosom, and in the 
cheek« ; even the skin retained its colour. 

Mr. Sheldon explained to me the manner la 
which this preparation had been made, adding, 
^' it was a mistress whom I tenderly loved; I paid 
€yery attention to her during her sickness ; and a 
short time before her death, she requested that I 
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ivould make a mammy of her bady^ and Jc^^p her 
beside me. I have performed the promisi; I made 
her.'' 

It roast have required great 8treng.th of mind in 
Sheldon to perform this office, from which alfectron 
"would seem to shrink ; and indeed it appears that 
his sensibility was severely tried* But let me quit 
this gloomy subject, and proceed to describe a din. 
ner of the Royal Society. 

About forty members of this distinguished so. 
ciety have for many years been in the habit of 
dining annually together, in one of the tayerns in 
London" Each member is allowed to introduce 
two strangers, natives or foreigners; and the 
president has an unlimited permission in this re* 
spect. 

We sat down to table about 5 o'clock.' Sir Jo- 
seph Banks presided. No napkins were laid before 
us, nor were any used. The dinner was substan-^ 
tial, and quite in the English style. The beef- 
steaks and the roast beef were washed down by 
large quantities of porter, drank out of pewter 
pots. On the cloth being removed, a handsome 
and w<ell polished table was covered, as if it were 
by magic, with a number of fine crystal decanters, 
iijled with the best port, madeira, and claret; and 
the libations commenced on a grand scale, with 
appropriate toasts, among the rest the Prince of 
Wales, whose birth-day it was, and the Elector 
Palatine who was about to be admitted a member 
of the Royal Society. 

A few bottles of champaign soon put all the 
company in a good humour. Tea and its usual 
accompaniments followed; and then coffee of the 
most detestable kind. 

Some strong liquors finished this philosophical 
repast, whicii closed about half past seven, as there 
Has to be a mceliug of the Uoyul Society , at eight* 
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Thither I repaired witL the president and other 
members, all pretty much enliTeaed^ but our gaietj' 
was decorous. 

The apartment where tlie Royal Society meets, 
ID Somerset House, appeared to me much too 
small, and resembled a concert room rather than a 
lyceum. The seats are all plain benches with 
backs, ranged in parallel lines. The president 
and secretaries alone have distinguished places. 
The chair of the former is of a colossal form and 
elevated, but in a very bad taste. The strangers 
were placed near the members who introduced 
them, and were treated with great politeness. The 
Elector Palatine was proposed as a member, after 
some preliminary forms, and admitted with ap« 
plause. 

Some members with whom I was acquainted en- 
gauged me to go next day to Greenwich to see the ob- 
servatory, where a committee of the society was 
to meet, in order to examine the instruments. 
This useful institution, which is consecrated to as« 
tronomical observations, is situated on a hill, about 
seven miles from London, commanding some of 
the finest and most animated views imaginable, in- 
duding a river crowded with ships^ and the toweri 
and spires of the metropolis. 

The observatory itsell' is built of brick, in a style 
of great simplicity ; bi!it the perfection of the instra* 
ments cannot be exceeded. I found the committee 
assembled, and Dr. Maskelyne, the astronomer 
royal, had the goodness to shew me the most remark- 
able objects under his care. He likewise intro« 
duced me to Mr. Herschel, who kindly invited m% 
to visit him at Slough near Windsor^ and I gladly 
fixed a day for this purpose. 

The committee having dispatched their bttsiness^ 
vrt all dined at a tavern in the neighbourhood. 
Xlie repast was excel itint,| and the ^om^any gay aud 
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exiremely agreeaMe. About seven o'clock we lefl 
the table, and passed into another roonO) where 
tea and coffee awaited us. The tea is always exm 
cellent in England; but no where do people drink 
worse coffee* It would appear that the English are" 
little sensible of the delicious ffaTOur of this agreea* 
ble liquor, which nature seems to have produced 
as a solace both for the body and the mind. Vol- 
taire, who was extremely fond of coffee, called it 
the quintessence of the mind. The laws, however, 
of this country discourage the use of coffee, though 
the production of their own colonies ; and encou. 
rage the consumption of tea, which is brought from 
China at an immense expence. Coffee can^t be 
drank in perfection unless it is fresh roasted ; here 
it is penal to pertbrm that process. Yet in an at-^ 
mosphere so gloomy, and where melancholy hu-> 
mours are so frequent, coffee might be introduced 
with advantage to the health and happiness of the 
nation. ^ 

On the I5th of August I made an excursion to the 
country house of Sir Joseph Banks, on my way to 
-wait on Mr. Herschel. I examined his gardens, and 
observed in several instances a cultivation and ma- 
nagement that mjuch interested me. I was likewise 
shewn that beautiful bird, the green pigeon of N'u 
cobar, the first that had ever been brought alive to 
England. 

After an elegant dinner and desert at which there 
was abundance of pine apples, I proceeded to Slough, 
in company with Count Andreani an ingenious Ita. 
Han, and William Thornton, an American, who 
was enthusiastic in the pursuit of natuvalhisrtory* 

The house irt which Mr. Herschel makes his ob- 
servations, stands about 20 miles from London in 
9«ght of Windsor. I arrived there about 10 o'clock 
on u delightful evening ; and entering a room de* 
copied with jHaps^ instruments of astronomy; &c. 



kt the farther end si(w a young lady surrounded 
vfith several lights, havini^ a pen in her hand, and 
so intent on the.business in which she was engaged, 
that it was some time before she perceived me. 

This was the sister of the astronomer, who on 
looking up, apologised for her inattention ; and 
informed me that, she was recording the observations 
of her brother, which by means of strings and 
other signs she was enabled to do, though he was 
then at some distance in his observatory, which is 
of the most simple but ingenious construction. The 
perfection of his instruments and theic^ amazing 
powers are well known, and he politely sliewed 
ine the whole economy of his contrivances, Tho 
discoveries of Herschel hare immortalized his name; 
but it would be uninteresting to general readers to 
record them. Suffice it to say, that the modestyr 
of Herschel is only exceeded by his genius and pert 
severance. 

1 remained till day light in his astonishing obser* 
Tatory, constantly occupied in travelling in the 
heavens, with a guide whpse boundless complaisance 
was never wearied by my ignorance, and the im« 
port unity of my questions. That delightful night 
appeared to me like a pleasing dream of a few mi** 
nutes. but the remembrance of it is indelible. 

I left Slough about 8 in the morning, in order to 
meet Sir Joseph Banks at Kew, and to see the su. 
perb gardens of that place, I shall not enter into 
a description of the house, the pleasure gardens, 
the temples, the bridges, or the towers, but con- 
fine myself to a brief account of what relates to the 
botanical collections* George III. has been care- 
ful to assemble there the rarest vegetable produc- 
tions of all parts of the globe, and has thus per- 
formed an essential service to botany. 

Kew gardens are laid out with exquisite taste, 
and kept in the most perfect order. The mi:ung 



of tiie tireell ind shrubs of both hemisjiihel^el is s6 
well conducted and so perfectly harmonized, that 
the mind seems to rest every where with the samo 
satisfaction, its sensations are soothing biit raried; 
e^ery thing chaihns, and nothing fatigaeS it« 

The green houses are disposed with much jndg^ 
ineht. Some of them hai^ only a moderate heat, 
adapted for the plants whic]| thriye in a mild tem^ 
|ieiature ; some receive a strong and parching heat, 
suited to those of the climate of Africa ; and others, 
designed for American plants, where the atmo* 
phere is loaded with vapours, receive a humid heat^ 
With such precautions, aided by imsessant care, 
the most precious plants, and the most difficult to 
rear, ^fow here almost as well as in their native soil* 

In one of the green houses 1 had the pleasure 
of seeing that curious plant the hedysarum gyrans, 
which though plac^ under a glass fraoje, in* 
accessible to the air, when the sun is powerful' 
about mid.day exhibits a spontaneous inoyement 
of ascent and descent with its lateral leaves, as 
if it were the effect of art. The bat. winged hedy« 
aarum, a native of Cochin China, was likewise in 
blossom at this time, and is certainly a great natural 
cuiriosity. 

I shall only ))articulariae one or two more plants 
out of numbers ^that are rare and singular, and 
that is the dionea muscipula, which is found in 
the marshes of South Carolina, and though very 
difficult to rear, appeared in the best state of vege-^ 
tation. This extraordinary plant has succulent 
leaves, disposed in the form of hinges, covered 
with prickles, and fdrnishe^ by nature with a 
honied substance. Attracted by the sweetness of 
this juice the files come to feast on it, when the leaves 
close on the intruders and kill them. Nature thus 
appears inexhaustible m her means of destruction, 
as well as in her means of creation. 






ipiie magnolia grandiflora, planted on a rising 
ground, and forming trees of great heiehty werci 
^t this time covered over with tiieir beantiful floir* 
ers, which perfumed the ^ir. Their foiliage is of 
a bright green aboTe^ and of a pi^le yellow an^ 
variegated colonr below^ producing a striking 
effect, when cqntrsiste^ with trees of difTereni 
tints. 

Erergreens, and resinous treef of ^11 kinds wer^ 
seen in conjunction with tho^e of a soft green ^ / 
Indeed, from the intermixtttre being combined with 
art and arranged with taste, tiiere resulted a Ta- 
riety of formif, attitude^, and colquri^ producing 
the most pleasing efifects. 

The polypodes, ferns and otiier plants requiring 
^olness and shade were placei^ in appropriate situa- 
tions. The heaths of great rariety and iieanty, honey* 
f uckles, brooms, iyies, and myrtles rank in tiietr 
vicinity. 

But nothing astonished me more, than the admi« 
arable art by wiiich mosses, the most deficato 
capillary herbs, and even some lichens have beei^ 
reared* To aocomplifh this, real or artificial lavaf 
hare been introdnced, the cavities, wrinkles anc^ 
fissures of vrl^ich afford a i^idus to these delicatei 
plants. ...... 

' Mr. William Ayton^i thti intelligetit manager of 
this magnificedt garden, as well as Sir Joseph Hanks 
exerted themselves to point out and iexplain every 
thing that was worthy of «y notice. 
' On my return to London, I visited that immense, 
^llection of sciendi^c and cnrious objects, de. 
poeited in the liouse called the British MuseumI 
It b cbmpojied ot manuscripts and printed books ; 
of Egyptian^ Etruscan, Greek, and Roman an* 
tiquittes ; Indian, Chinese, and Japanese idols ; o^ 
^ vortments, weapons, and utensils of the islanders 
of the South Sisas, and other. savage nations; fxl 
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quadrapedes, amphibious animals, birds, insecff, 
^shes, slicHs, and other marine productions ; of 
minerals, petrifactions, and fossils of every kind. 

This vast assemblage of objects was partly formed 
l>y Sir Hans Sloane; aod.it probably would have 
been better, had it retained his name. To an in. 
dividual collector, it would have done immortal 
honour, but as a national museum it is neither well 
arranged, nor of sufficient importance to a country 
so justly celebrated in artt and arms* 

The English have been reproached with not 
giving sufficient encouragement to the sciences. I 
cannot, I ipust confess, decide npon this charge. 
But I must observe, that Britain derives more 
honour from Newton, Napier, Ha|ley, and Bradley, 
than from all her colonies and her conquests. Thess 
pames will be held in veneration by all nations 
among whom war and the homicidal fury of con. 
quest shall not have extinguished the torch of in. 
tellect and knowledge, which enlightens the path 
pf truth, the sole ol\ject of maQ in th^ rapid career 
of life. 

The British Museum contains many valuable 
collections in natural history ; but with the excep- 
tion of some fishes in a small apartment, which are 
begun to be classed, nothing is in order; and this 
assemblage appears rather an immense magazine, 
in which things have been thrown at random, than 
a scientific collection, destined to instruct and 
honour a great nation. But that methodical arrange* 
ment which has no existence at present, mav per* 
haps one day be accomplished, when the British 
Museum will rival that of Natural History at Paris, 

In England, mathematical instrument makers 
enjoy merited consideration. They are generally 
men of great information ; and spare neither time 
nor expeoce to carry their workmanship to the 
4iighest degree of pcrfeqiicuu I gladly embraced 
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Ae opportunity of visiting seyeral of tliem, uqcler 
tbe fiuspices of Messrs. Whitehurst and Cairallo. 

The skilful and modest Ramsden J found occu- 
pied in making an instrument, simplfi in appearance, 
but which demanded muck care and many combi^ 
nations to render it perfect. It was required to 
measure on the grouni a base of 428Q toises, so as 
to avoid the defects of the ordinary instruments of 
ineasuring, which whether of wood or of metal are 
liable to be e^i^panded by heat, and contracte4 by 
cold» To remedy this, it was proposed to use rods 
made entirely of glass, and it was in preparing 
these that Ramsden was then employed.' 

There are alsu in {jondon other able artists, em^ 
ployed in making the larger instruments of a^trQif 
nomy, mathematics, and experimental philosophy ; 
— such as Nairne, Bud, Doliand, ^dams, &c. 
^ Tke manufactures' in general do credit to the 
jDgeniiity and perseverance of the nation. The 
black pottery, kupwn under the name of basaltes^ 
ivhich has the colour, thehardness^ and the opacity 
of the volcanic production so- called, and its ap- 
plication by Wedgewood to busts, basso relievos, 
and vases of the finest antique form, do honour to 
the taste and ability of that celebrated manufacn 
tnrer, who with other materials has successfully 
imitated the Etruscan vases, of which England pos« 
seftses a very rich collection. 

Wedgewood having daily occasion to study the 
action and dififcreut mpdificHtions of fire, has acquired 
the power, in a manner, of taking that element cap- 
tive, and directing it at pleasure, by the inventioa 
of a pyrometer, which has a distinguished plac^ in 
all the laboratories of chemistry and experimental 
philosophy. 

But that which has increased the fortune of 
Wedgewood, and procured an immense branch qf 
commerce to £i|glaud> is his commpa pot(eTjr> 
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known in France by the name of English ware^ 
and in this country by that of queen's ware. This 
article is almost universally in use; and in trareU 
iingfrom Paris to Petersburgh, fi*om Amsterdam to 
the remotest part of Sweden, and from Dunkirk 
to the extremity of the south of France, one is 
yer'Yed ^t every inn on English ware. Spain, Por- 
tugal and Italy arc supplied with it; and it Is 
exported to the Indies and to America. 

Parker's manufactory of fine glass likewise de- 
serves high commendation. There one may see to 
Ifhat varied extent that substance, pure as the 
plearest spring water, and more delightful to the 
eye th^n crystal, may be fashioned into cups, 
rases, basons, and bottles of every form, and po- 
lished and engraven with a dexterity and quickness 
that almoist exceeds belief. 

But pcrh2|.ps nothing is better worth the atten* 
tion of a stranger than one of the London brew, 
eries. I visited one on the south side of Westmin. 
ster-bridge, which excited alike my astonishment 
^nd admiration. 

The buildings and yards, which are of vast ex^ 
tent, are all constructed on a principle of utility r 
fvery thing is solid, cvBry thing is adapted to its 
purpose, but without any attempt at ostentation. 

Seventy large horses are employed in the ser^ic;} 
of this brewery, and upwards of one hundred 
workmen in its various operations. 'The beer ig 
fermented in vast square vessel^, raised to the heighf 
of the first floor ; and pumps, disposed with flinck 
art, facilitate the supply of water. 

When the beer is in a proper state, it dencends 
through pipes, and is distributed by means of 
funnels, into a number of casks, placed in ai^ im* 
mense cellar, it is afterwards conveyed from these 
^ito vast vats hy means of pumps. Some of these vats 
fiOAtaiu nii^e hundred hogsheads^ of fifty •fqor gaU 
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ton!i eichj even the smallest held three hundred 
kogshexds. The whole number was capable of con* 
fsinin^ 31,600 hogsheads. Of this liquor about 
140,000 hogsheads are sold annuaHy. 

It is perhaps superfluous to observe, that almost 
ill the beer brewed in this extensive work is of that 
Ikmd called porter, which is of^a strong body,* 
capable of sustaining long sea voyages, and of 
lelng kept in bottles for many years. 

At a small distance from this brewery, there is 
an extensive yiiiegar manufactory from malt. The 
tats stand in the open air, and occupy an immense 
yard. Their height and capacity are such, that 
en entering the vast enclosure filled with these gl« 
gantic vessels, one is apt to imagine, for want of 
«xact comparison, that he sees a succession of large 
ships -lying by the side of each other in a harbour. 
The vinegar made from malt it of a better quality 
than might be expected. Vinegar from wioe is 
prohibited* 

Pleased with ttaBufacinres of every kind, which 
l^rovide for our wants, and supply materials for 
enr luxuries, I visited one for making Turkey 
Jeather, parchment, and shamois leather. It was 
directed by persons of the name of Lorraine. There 
is an immense press weighing 29,000lbs. which 
Squeezes out a considerable quantity of oily matter 
from the skins that would otherwise be left in them. 
In this kind of manufactory, the English certainly 
excel the French. 

Among other curiosities, the column called the 
Slonument attracted my notice. It was built by 
Sir Christopher Wren, after the great fire in Lon. 
don in 1666, and has an ascent of 380 steps to ih^ 



■* Had St. Font) written within the last ten years, it is to 
Ve feared lie iroald not have reeoinmended London portor 
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upper balcony, which I found dec^y&A and misers 
viceable. That iron is corroded in time by acid 
Tapours is a fact well known; but it seemed 8ur« 
prising that such strong bars should so speedily haf« 
given way to its influence, at such a distance from 
the sea. It must therefore have arisen from thit 
corrosive emanations from this rast'city^ and par* 
ticuJarly from the general use of pit-coal. . 

1 am far, however, from thinking London more 
unhealthy than other places, on account of the 
general use of this firing. On the contrary, it 
geems to have contributed to its salubrity. While 
coal is burning, there are two kind of exhalations 
from it) one bitun^inous and somewhat balsamic, 
therefore friendly to the lungs ; the other acid, and 
Consequently antiseptic. But the good construe*!, 
tion of the chimnies, and the impulsive action of 
the fiire, elevates the column of vapours above the 
bouseSf and therefore tl^ey. act only on suph objects 
as are most exposed. 

in fact, the advantages attendit)g pit-coat are so 
great, that the existence of England may be said, iq^ 
some measure, to depend on its nse. Its trans- 
portation along the coast forms an e^^Celleot 
nursery for seamen, it facilitates manufactures to aa 
amazing degree, and I could wish, for th^ general 
prosperity of my country, that France were as far 
advanced in its use as England. But on this sub- 
ject 1 shall say more when I shall have visited the 
coal mines of Newcastle. 

In London, 1 saw several cabinets of natural 
history, which had been formed at a great ex^pense. 
Mr. Drury's in particular contains a vast collectioa 
of insects broii^ht from the East Indies, from 
China, Japan, the South Seas, &c. Every thing in 
this collection is arranged with much care and 
l^eatncss. 

Smeathman^ who had travelled in Africa, and 



brovgbt with bim Mveral carious inseetft, procnred 
une odmissioB to this cabinet, which was shewn me 
in the mkiutest detail aod with much affability. 

1 passed likewise some hours very agreeably in 
the cabinet of Mr. Thomas Sheldon, brother to 
the anatomist. It is replete with South Sea shelb, 
and other Interesting marine productions. 

I was prevented, however, by the absence of 
their owners, from seeing the rich collections of 
the Honourable Mr. GrcTiiie, of Lord Bute, and 
ef Ur» Pearson. 

Sir Henry Engleficld compensated these pri. 
TaUons by the civilities and kindnesses which he 
heaped on me, during my stay in London. He 
has successfully applied himself to the^ study of 
astronomy and natural philosophy ; and is besides 
an agreeable companion. If all Englishmen were 
endowed with such urbanity, it would be unjust to 
feproach them with that neglect and coldness which 
they are accused of shewing to those who have 
entertained them in France. 

As I intended to take advantage of the remaiodcr 
of the fine season, to visit Scotland and the Hebrides, 
I devoted some days to the net^essary preparations 
for my journey, and procured letters of introduc. 
tion to several persons in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and to the Duke of Argyle, who was then iu the 
Borth. 

At length all things having b^en got in readiness^ 
Count Paul Andreani of Milan, William Thornton, 
mx American student in medicine^ M. de Mecier 
who had been lately introduced to us as a naturalist, 
nnd much attached to the study of mineralogy, and 
myself set out in two post chaises, followed 
by a third containing our servants. 

In company with persons who possessed the 
tame taste, and were animated with the same r€. 
tolution^ it was delightful to proceed ; and we set 
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off one fine Suodaj evening, taking the road«t(r 
Barnety where we met numbers of people both %n 
horseback, on foot, and in carriages, returning troni 
their rural excursions. 

The air was so serene, and the night so delight* 
ful, that we resolved to profit by it in continuing 
our progress through Hatfield to St'evena^re, whero 
we arrived at four in the morning, and rested till 
nine. 

Resliroing onr journej, passed through Bugden 
and Stilton. Nothing could surpass the beautjr 
and convenience of the road during these 63 miles. 
It resembled the avenue of a magnificent garden^ 

At Stilton, we observed by the sides of the road 
calcareous stones of a greyish colour, containing a 
number of petrified marine shells, among which 
were some of a curious kind. Ou leaving the viU 
lage of Stilton, noticed at the door of the last house 
on the right in the way to Stamford, a seat of un« 
hewn stone, consisting of a block of real volcanic 
basaltes, mixed with some small crystals of black 
schorl, and specks of volcanic chrysolite ; but 
could obtain no information from whence this 
lingular stone was taken. 

At Stamford are two old churches worthy of 
notice. They are built in the Gothio stile, ^d 
have a bold and elegant appearance. 

Through Grantham and Newark reach Tuxford, 
the road gradually becoming less agreeable. Don* 
caster is a handsome town. Between Barnby 
Moor and Ferrybridge, the commons were covered 
with numerous fiocks of sheep and black cattle^ 
Near Ferrybridge, the country becomes mountain. 
OU8, and considerable banks of grey calcareous 
stone are seen. 

Several succeeding stages presented the same 
features. At North AUerton, th^ faqe of the 
country is intersected with hills, coiisisting tor th9 



greatest part of large round flat stones^ or at least 
covered with them* At intervals^ however, there 
nvere strata of calcareous stone, which is converted 
into lime. 

On^ leaving the little town of Darlington, ob- 
served considerable heaps of black trapps, which 
had been brought from some place in the neigh- 
bourhood to repair the roads. These materials, fa 
useful in other respects, often presejdt to the 
naturalist what he might otherwise miss in passing 
through |i country. 

Durham, an episcopal see, is delightfully situ, 
ated : it has a superb Gothic cathedral. 

From Ferrybridge to Newcastle is reckoned 
ninety .six miles, which distance we performed ia 
one day « 

Newcastle stands on the banks bf the beautiful 
river Tyne, which is covered with vessels, and 
bordered on the right and left with manufactures 
of every description. Here I remained long 
enough to enable me to pay due attention to its 
numerous coal mines, and the multiplied produce 
of its active industry, under the direction of Mr. 
David Crawford, a lover of natural history, him- 
self, and who was the proprietor of a manufactory j 
in which r gold and silver are extracted from the 
cinders used in the furnaces of the works in these 
metals, and also from the old crucibles. He pnr* 
chases, these rude materials in Holland, France^ 
and Fngland ; and by a particular process, aided 
by the abundance and cheapness of coals, carries on 
this business and some other branches of manufac* 
ture, to advantage. 

VVe saw several glass houses, where window* 
glass, bottles, decanters, drinking glasses, kc» 
were made. All these manufactures, though 
established in buildings of mean appearance, are 
ti^Sinaged with a slmpUfi^y and opconomy that can- 
not he tQO niuch praised. It it* a tufttv fur puujp 
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ancfgrandeur which almost always rnins the mtiitf« 
factures io France, and prevents those new ones 
which we want from being established. In this 
respect, the Datch and English are much more 
prudent, and furnish eiamples of utility combined 
with asconomy deserving of imitation. 

The Tyne is rendered highly interesting by the- 
■umber and variety of the manufactures carried 
on upon its banks. On one hand are seen brick- 
fields, potteries, glass-houses, and chymicai works, 
for making ceruse, minium, Titriol, &c« On the other, 
manufactories in iron, tin and every kind of metal: ma. 
chinesfor fabricating brass-wire, plate metal,&c.Thb 
assemblage of manufactories, rising opposite one 
another, every where infuses life and activity ; and 
humanity rejoices to see so many useful men finding 
comfort and happiness in a labour which -at the 
tame time contributes to the enjoyment of others, 
and the good of their country. 

The numerous coal mines in the vicinity of New* 
castle, form not only immense magazines of fuel 
for the rest of England, but are also the source of 
an extensive and profitable foreign commerce. 
Vessels loaded with this article for London and 
different parts of Europe, sail daily from this port* 
Besides this commerce, the working of these mines 
gives an incalculable advantage to the British navy. 
It was in this school that the immortal Capt Cook 
was trained. This astonishing uayigato;* sailed 
thrice round the world, and enriched geography, 
natural history, and navigation, with great and 
valuable discoveries. The modest habitation where 
he was born, tn the neighbourhood of Newcastlei 
b preserved with pious veneration. 

The coal mines here are covered with a soil 
which yields fine pasturage, and the finest products 
of agriculture. Under this fertile stratum is fov.nd 
a freestone of an excellent quality, and maun lac* 
tuced'iAto griad-stones. 



T T^e fiwt mine 1 visited belooged to a priYate in- 
dividual^ and required au hundred men to work it* 
Thirty pf these were employed above ground, and 
twenty in the pit. Twenty horses were kept iit 
this profound abyss for drawing the coal through 
the subterranean passages to the bottom of the 
mouth of the pit: /our ihore worked the machine 
nrhich raised the coal, and some others were em- 
ployed in auxiliary labours. 

The following is the order of the mineral sub- 
stances, as they appear in descending to the coal : 

ftet4 

Vegetable earth of good quality, a- •... 2 

Beds of rounded calcareous stone^ inter- 
mixed with rounded pieces offree-stone -* 15 

Grey clay mOre or iess pure. . -k.... Id 

Hard quartoze free*stone, with lamellce 

of mica...-..........^, ...**. 25 

Very hard black clay, somewhat bitumln- 

ous,intermixed with some specks of mica -- 26 
Black clay more bituminous, and partly 
inflammable; when the foliations of 
this clay which separates with facility 
are examined with attention, some 
prints of fern appear, but they are 
scarcely discernible '........ IS 

Total 102 
Af this depth the eoal is found. The bed is live 
teet thick in some places : in general it is easily 
If rought, and large pieces are brought up. 

"When the bed of black and bituminous clay is 
penetrated, the coal is found adhering to it ; but 
this is not always the case, for there ara other 
flfiines in the neighbourhood where free-stone is 
the covering, and mixes two or three inches in 
depth with the coah Some of the urines are up* 
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wards of 180 fathoms in depth, and eonttiB dRfe> 
ferent strata of coal. 

This mine had a large steam engine for carryitig 
•IT the water, and working a yentilator. The 
machine which raises the coal from the pit is yerj 
convenient, and is worked with stout horses. To 
convey the article to the vessels on the nyer^ 
roads with an almost insensible incUnation arc made 
with mnch art, and the waggons moving by the 
laws of gravity, proceed as if it were by magic, 
in the rear of each other till they reach the river. 
The waggon being emptied, returns' by « second 
road parallel to the first. This contrivance, which 
is as ingenious as it is economical, soon indemnifies 
lite proprietors for the money they expend in the 
construction of rail and tram ways. 

These extraordinary roads are varied in several 
ways; but! cannot enter into details. Sudice it 
to say, that they are all excellently adapted to the 
purposes of facilitating labour, and of diminishing; 
expenccs. 

The industry of the inhabitants of Newcastle is 
to active, that they are accustomed to apply it to 
every object which presents itself. They have 
turned to profit the pyrites which injures the^ 
quality of the coal, but which is abundantly pro- 
duced in some of the mines. From these they ex. 
tract vitriol in very large quantities by a process at 
once simple and economical, which does honour to 
the intelligence of those who €r8t put it in praettc^u 

The great quantity of coal dust collectoi at ik^ 
numerous pits in the neighbourhood of Newcastie, 
would soon become an incumbrance, were it not for 
an admirable method adopted of preventing this in- 
convenience by making it into coke, which is used 
in a great number of nsanufactories, as a substitute 
Cor charcoal^ to which it is in most cases superior. 



pradodng a stranger, more equal, aad long coa« 
teued beat. 

Coal thus prepared 19 called in France purified 
^oal, or dephlogisticated coal. The city of Parie 
mes great quantities of if, and in Lyons it is like* 
'WMc enployied in the copper works* Since the 
revolaiioB, howcTer, this kind of coal is neglected; 
^ttd the trees of oar finest forests are reduced to ashesJ 

1 should have wished to haye remained act least a 
fortnight in Newcastle, that I might have minutely 
rxamiuedits various manufactures; but I could not 
devot^ more than four or five days to that purpose: 
ifor my principal object being a journey to Staffa, 
H was necessary to proceed northward, lest the 
favourable season should pass away. 

Accordingly we made preparations for our de* 
parture, and having taken leave of Mr. David 
Crawford, who had shewn us much civility, w^ set 
oirt In the afternoon, with an iutention of sleeping 
at Wooler. 

From London to Newcastle I had observed that 
Jtmestone, either in rocks, bankSi or beds, prevailed 
tbe greatest part of the way, intermixed with 
various other mineral substaiicei; but towards 
'Wooler, the stones by the road side were composett 
of black basaltic lava ; yet nothiiig of a volcaoic 
^ture presented itself in sight. ' 

On approaching Wooler, we enter ^ong por« • 
pbyries intermixed with feld^spar, which latter is 
f uiisiderably corroded by • the action of the air^ 
frhich some have attributed improperly to fire. 

Proceeding through Gornhill, crossed the Tweedj^ 
avd entering Scotland^ passed through Coldstream,^ 
f^reenhw, and Thirliitone. The country near Com- 
liill is every where coyered vifith trapps,* vcrj 



* Trappa in the Sweclish liinguage^ signifies itairs ; and l\iest 
iteiics are g^iteialty firaiij^cd in tlisit form when in theif: 
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much resembling basaltes. And at a short disfanoQ 
from Thirlstooe, near DoddmiH, and by tbe side of 
a bridge, is a deposit of trapps so considerable that 
it would be difficult to name a spot whei^ so many 
vast masses and so manj varieties of this kind of 
stone are laid open. 

Throughout a considerable extent we distin* 
guished parallel beds of black trap p, several of 
which were two feet thick^ others one foot, and 
some four or fife inches, and even less. The hard^i 
est strata repose on a finer, a less compact, and a 
less adhesive kind of trapp, and the action of th% 
current has occasioned such breaches and hollows 
in this mass, that the f<»t may be easily placed ia 
ascending it. 

The hill of Doddmill is contiguous to a ridge of 
other hills nearly similar, which skirt the highway^ 
and stretch beyond Channel-kirk inn. It exhibits 
several veins of trapp, which cross sometimes aa 
entire rock of porphyry, sometimes a substance 
of an argillaceous appeatrance of various colours 
which seems to be of the same texture with, that, 
bases of porphyry. 

/ In fact, this vast 'deposit, this immense accnmu* 
lation of materials proper for the composition of 
porphyry, and which forms a ridge of hills, from 
Doddmill to ChanneUkirk inn, seems to exhibit the 
effect of a sudden operation of nature, of a con. 
fused and tumultuous precipitation, which has pre« 
vented the homogeneous substances from mutually 
attracting each other^ and obeying those laws of 
affinity by which regular compositions are formed. 

We protracted our ^tay at the bottom of these 
bills so long, that we did not arrive in Edinburgh 
till late in the evening. Our postillions conducted 
us to Dunn's Hotel, a magnificent inn #lecorated 
with columns ; but the inside, though neat, did not 
correspond with the grandeur of the exterior. 

Next day I waited on Dr. Black and other 
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learned men to whom I had letters of recommendo 
atioQ. They all gave me a flattering reception, and 
iHTited me to partake of their hospitality ; bnt I 
excused myself from making any stay at Edin. 
burgh, till after our return from the Hebrides, on 
account of the danger of delaying our progress 
thither, ivhen the season wag advanced. 

In one of the, streets of Edinburgh, I had the 
pleasure of meeting Dr, Swediaur, a learned phy. 
sician, with whom I had been acquainted in Paris. 
Uc had long resided in London ; but wishing to 
enjoy some repose, and to amuse himself in thu 
chemical arts, in which he was deeply skilled, ho 
had retired from the bustle of the metropolis, and 
purchased an estate at Preston Pans, about iive 
miles from Edinburgh, where he was about to 
establish a manufacture of sea-salt, principally with 
a view of 8ei)arating the minenil alkali from the 
muriatic acidt 

He invited me to visit his works, and next day I 
agreed to dine with him at Preston Pans, which \9 
advantageously situated for manufactures, being 
near the sea, and possessing abundance of coals. 
The coal here burns with a vivid, bright, and long 
continuexl flame, and is preferable to that dug at 
Newcastle. 

At Preston Pans I was shewn the exterior of the 
greatest manufactory of oil of vitriol in Great 
'Britain. It is surrounded by a very high wail ; 
and no person is allowed to enter, who is not em- 
ployed in the works. All is mystery and con* 
cealment ; though I do not imagine that the pro* 
cesses employed here can differ much from those 
that are generally known, and which consist in 
burning the sulphur in chambers lined with lead. 

A great deal of sea salt is also made at Preston 
Pans for home consumption, and as an article of 
commerce, it is ptoduced by means of Are ^ad 

VOL. V. ' p 
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eTaporation. We found no difficuUj of admbiion 
to these works, which are Tery numerous. 

Dr. Swediaur shewed me his own workt, whidi 
were considerablj advanced. At the table of this 
learned physician 1 ate some of the finest oysters ia 
the world, which are found on banks at a little 
distance fr^m the shore. I passed a very instructive 
day at the house of this gentleman, who returnee} 
with me in the evening to Edinbui^h, and had the 
goodness to accompany me next day to Carron, ta. 
visit tjie greatest iron foundery in Europe, which^ 
however, I could not have seen without his recom« 
mendation. 

From £dinhttrgh this place is 36 miles, by 
an excellent road. We set out early in the morn* 
ing, and did not alight till we reached Linlithgow. 
From thence we proceeded to Faiki'-k, and at half 
past three in the afternoon, arrived at Carron. Th,« 
soil all the way was strewed with l^ge round 
l>lack blocks of basaltes, which when broken forma 
excellent materials for the rpads. 

Having obtained leave to enter, i^ man at the 
gate who was ordered to conduct us, told us, thai 
with the exceptiQn of the place where cannons 
were bored^ he was ordered to shew us every thing. 

At first we wer^ introduced into an immense 
court, 8urro,nnded w^th high walls, and vast sheds. 
This pl^ce was covered with cannons^ mortars, 
t^omhs, ballSj^ i^nd all the apparatus of death anci 
destruction. Under the sheds, the finished articlea 
were deposited. We saw severa) rows of rampar^ 
cannon, battering gu^s, i^nd fiel4 piecesi destined 
for . Russia and Gerpiany. Xhev w^re longer thaq 
ordinary, of perfeipt woi^l;iimnsoip, and covere4 
with a thin varnish of steel colour, to preserve theni 
from rust. The substance, of this v^rnist^ is k^pt 
a great sepret ; but ( Am inclined to think it ia 
coqiposed of a deslcati^ve oil, mixe4 with some var^ 
nish ji amber and pluiQb^go^ 
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Passing the iiiclosure where the cannons ara 
Ikired, we were condactedl to the works for smelt* 
ing the ore, where four furnaces of 45 feet in height 
devoured both night and day enormous masses of 
coals and metal. Each furnace is supplied with 
four air pumps of great wkith^ and disgorges every 
SIX hours whole floods of liquid Iron. So rapid is 
the flame from the immense power of the air pumps, 
that it rises ten feet above the top of the furnace. 

Such immense quantities of coke are made here 
tt> supply these works, that the air Is heated to a 
considehible extent, and during- the night, the sky 
is illumined with its flames. When one observes at 
s little distance, so many masses of burning coal 
on one side, and so many volumes of flame on the 
other, and at the same time hears the noise of weighty 
hammers striking upon resounding anvils, mingled 
with the loud roaring of bellows, it becomes a 
doubt whether he is at the foot of a volcano ia 
actual erupti<m, or whether he is transported by 
•some magical influence to the brink of the cavern^ 
where the fabled Vulcan and his Cyclops arc ocf 
cupied in preparing thunder^bolts. 

£very thing here is on a gigantic scale, and ex« 
cellently adapted to lessen labour. A canal com* 
municafes with the sea, by which th$ necessary 
materiiUs are conveyed, and the manufactures 
transported. 

Three kinds of ore are used at Carron which ara 
itored up in distinct and separate heaps. The' 
first consists of a decomposed haematites, procured 
from the county of Cumberland : the second is a 
hard rocky substance of a yellowish'^ brown colour: 
the third is of a deep ikron grey colour, sometimes 
inclining a little to violet, and is remarkable for 
being formed into geodes, or septaria, of a round 
or oval form a little flattened. The largest of 
these geodes are about 18 inches in diameter^ an^ 
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the least from four to five inches. ThiS species of 
i^on is obtained in great abundance from a hill ncai^ 
Dunbar, close by the sea, and consequently fery 
^asy of conveyance. It affords a great quantity 
of iron ; but it is necessary to calcine it^ before it 
is put into the smelting furnace. 

By a due intermixture of these three ores, a grey 
crude iron of an excellent quality is produced, it. 
yields easily to the fire, is very pure, and may be 
moulded into the most delicate forms. 

After visiting the place where the crude iron is 
refined iy reverberating furnaces, before it is cast 
into cannons, &c. we were led into a vast fabric, 
which suggested the most pleasing ideas, for its 
contents were the various implements of husbandry, 
the artS) and domestic use ; in a word, every thing 
that adds to the comfort and convenience of roan« 

But it is time I should leave the foundry of Carroit 
and proceed to other objects. It may be presumed 
however that I was not allowed to take notes on 
the spot, and therefore I was obliged to devote a 
part of the night in digesting my observations. 

As we were now but a moderate distance from 
Stirling, formerly a royal residence, we went oa 
next day to visit it. A wing of the ancient palace 
is still standing, now occupied by the governor of 
the castle ; we likewise saw the parliament-house, 
one hundred and twenty feet long, having its oaken 
doors covered with basso-relievos, and very ancient 
inscriptions. I observed other basso-relievos in stone 
fixed in old walls neai^ the market-place, which ap- 
peared to roe of Phenician origin or perhaps l^gyp- 
tian ; but I speak with diffidence. 

We went round the arm of the sea called the 

. Frith of Forth, and proceeded through Alloa, 

Clackmannan, and Culross, where ther« are coai 

pits of very excellent quality. The ground is co* 

vered with compact lavas, and other lavas formed 
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hf Tolcavic eruptions of mud. The beds of coaly 
which are upwards of an hundred feet beneath the 
surface, have remained nntoocbed by the action of 
the lavas aboTe them, and extend a great distance 
under the sea, which agitated by waves and storms 
disturbs not the peaceful security of those who 
labour below. 

From Cttlross, we proceeded to Inrerkeithing, 
where we crossed the Frith, to Queensferry, and 
regained the road to Edinburgh, concerning which 
city I shall postpone my observations for . tha 
present. 

Resuming our journey, we proceeded to LiTing* 
ston, over a road strewed with rocks and fragments 
of basaltes. Beyond Livingston, at a place called 
Moirhead Craigs, we observed by. the road side a 
small peak of l^altes,with a tendency to divide into 
prisms. Farther on atHearsthill, we found a grand 
natural ball of basaltes with an envelope more than 
an inch distant from the nucleus of the same.minc« 
ral substance. The greatest diameter of this ba« 
sal tic ball is about fire feet. 

This place presents another object deserving the 
attention of the mineralogist. The lands of Hearst* 
hill consist of a flat track on an eminence ; and thia 
elevated plain is covered with blocks and fragments 
of compact laifas, which appear to have been car# 
ried thither by some convulsion of nature. 

On our arrival at Glasgow we delivered our letters 
of introduction,^ and proceeded to visit the curiositiet 
of the city. Natural history is less cultivated here 
than at Edinburgh, commerce appearing to absorb 
tvery other consideration. The university and 
printing-house,, however, hava enjoyed deserved 
reputation. 

i was astonished, in a climate so cold and hnmid 
as that of Glasgow, to see the greater part of the 
lower class of fcmaleSy walking about with their 

s3 
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head and feet bare, their bodies only coverfd with 
a jump, and a gown and petticoat of red stuff 
which descended to the mid^leg; and their fine 
long hair hanging down without any other oma* 
ment than a crooked comb to keep it back in front. 
This garb, however^ simple as ic is, appears not 
destitute of grace. In general the women display 
an elegance and .agility in their gait, and many of 
them haye charming persons. 

The vicinity of the Highlands draws a great num. 
ber of the natives to this city. Their antique vest-^ 
ments, very much resembling those of the Roman 
soldiers, form a remarkable contrast with that of 
the other inhabitants. 

In the enrirons of Glasgow there are consider- 
able coal mines of excellent quality. The coal 
is found under beds of quartoze free-stone, which 
in some mines are more than one hundred and forty 
feet thick. It adheres to the free-stone without 
any intermedium. I endeavoured to discover im« 
pressions of fern or other plants in these mines ; 
but such appearances are rare. The free-stone which 
covers the coal mines of Glasgow, consist in general 
of large quartoze particles. The best coals, both 
In England and France, are such as are found under 
free-stone : and when veins of coal are once disco* 
Tered in that substance, however slight, it ought to 
encourage the miner to go deeper, when he will 
probably come to a stratum worthy of his perseve* 
ranee. 

The vicinity of Glasgow presents a fertile field of 
observation, by assemblages of pit-coal, free-stone, 
calcareous stones, and volcanic productions, within 
a small space of each other. The lavas, however,- 
oi^cupy the higher parts of the soil, and present 
many interesting varieties. The volcanic zone, 
which comes from a distance, seems to be intet* 
r opted here* It was in our way out of the city^ 
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by the side of the channel of the stream that turns 
the town mill, that we obser?ed the first products 
of a hard subterraneous combustion. I examined 
the enf irons with much attention, during our st?y; 
but my observations would only gratify one class 
of readers. In one spot I discovei^ed the crater of 
an exhausted volcano, of which I had traced indi- 
cations at some distance* But the most remark- 
able objects I saw in the volcanized circle of 
Glasgo w, were yery distinct prisms of granitic lava^ 
of different sizes, with well shaped angles, leaning 
against each other, and generally of a quadranga* 
lar, pentagonal, or hexagonal form. 

Our harvest in natural history being finished ia 
this quarter, we began to prepare for entering on 
the Highlands, and having engaged a draughtsman 
and hired horses and drivers to accompany us tho 
remainder of our journey, we left Glasgow on th^ 
14th of September, and proceeded to Dumbarton. 
Arriving in the time of a fair, we found it difficult 
to procure beds. The town stands on an arm of 
the sea into which the Clyde falls. It is defended 
by a small fort, built on a steep volcanic and soli- 
tary precipice, with two summits, and about 230 
feet high. At this place new manners and customs 
attracted our notice, and we found it necessary 
to learn to accommodate ourselves to various 
privations. 

In our excursions round Dumbarton, we saw im. 
Inensc collections of basaltes reduced into fragments. 
These form little hills,and in one place a continued 
causewayofgreat length, which the natives ascribe to 
the Rontaos under Agricola,* but it appears more 
probably a work of nature, on which LoUIug Ur- 
bicus, Adrian's lieutenant erected^ a chain of forti- 



. * The best maps 'delmcat^ Agricola's clrcuiavallatlon from 
^v$iltt« lo Cariiilt*. 
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ftcatioiis M'hen he droTe the CaledottiaoK beyond 
tiieOyde. 

We left Dumbarton at five o'clock in the eTening, 
intcHiding to sleep at Luss, on the banks of Loch 
Lomond, being anjcious to examine that bettntiful 
aod extensive lake with its islands next mornini;. 

As we approached this fine sheet of fresh water, 
which is twenty .eight miles long, and jnstly regard* 
ed as one of the wonders of the country^ we found 
the volcanic substances to disappear, and to ba 
aocceeded by calcareous stones, then by granitic 
schistns, and by micaceous kneiss* But we had 
scarcely proceeded a mile along the margin of the 
la,ke, when night overtook u«| «nd it was ten 
o'dock when we arrived at Luss. 

Here 1 expected to have found a village or a 
hamlet at least, but Vo our astonishment, there waa 
only a miserable simple house, which being pre« 
eccupird by one of the lords of justice, who was 
making the circuit, we not only were refused ad* 
mission, but by signs we were forbid to speak, lest 
we should disturb his lordship. ^^ But, mistress," 
said one of the drivers to the landlady, for we did 
not presume to break silence, *^ look at our poor 
horses, and consider this terrible rain." ^^ How 
can I help it ?" was her reply. On this she went 
off, shut the door, and double locked it, repeating 
her caution not to disturb his lordship, who it 
aeeips was asleep in this elegant hotel. 

Though we could scarcely avoid laughing at this 
singular mode of shewing respect to a judge, we 
were obliged to proceed in a dark and stormy night 
along the banks of the lake, a stage of fifteen miles 
more, which appeared thp longest and the mo&t dis- 
agreeable I ever gravelled In my life. The l»orses, 
though good, were scarcely able to drag u» along*; 
and the poor drivers^ drenched in rain, were con- 
soling themselves, by wishing ail tbe judges at ihp 
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deVil^ and the landlady of Luss into the bargain. 
We endeavoured to encourage them by promisini^ 
a recompense^ which they richly deserved ; and at 
half past three in the morning, we reached a piaca 
called Tarbet, which is likewise a single house* 

Here the people of'the'house readily admitted us ; 
but the beds being all engaged by some jurymeu 
on their way to Inverary^ we thought of sleeping 
in our carriage^ after being refreshed^ The easy 
manner^ however, in which wo accommodated 
ourselves to circumstances, interested the iaud< 
lady in our behalf, and she furnished us with two 
matresses from her own bed, observing that she 
had had sleep enough. Wrapjped up in plaides^ 
we reposed for three hours, and forgot our fa« 
tigues. I 

A delightful day succeeded this dismal night. 
The sun was warm and brilliant, the air pure; and 
wc looked over the expanse of the lake with rap« 
ture, though only a part of it could bj seen from 
this point of Tiew. We had indeed to mgret that 
we could not be accommodated at Luss; for in that 
case we might have sailed up Loch Lomond to Tar* 
bet, and enjoyed all its beauties. 

The banks of that part of the lake which fell 
under our immediate notice were composed of mi^ 
caceous schistus, the jameUae of which appeared in 
the shape of rods, undulating and shining as if sil. 
Tered« Black cattle and sheep enlivened thescene^ 
and here and there a shepherd seated under lower- 
ing firs gave an Arcadian resemblance to the 
scene. 

After walking: about one hour and a half, we 
returned to our Inn, and found- the tea equipage 
set out with a little hospitable vanity. It was 
a present from the Duchess ol* Ar;:;-*^^ who some- 
times stopt here, and the gratitude of the laud-* 
lady was equal to the generosity- of her gi-acq. 
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How easy is it for persons of rank fa render 
themselves belovrd! Why do they not more fre* 
quentlj acquire this enviable disttnctioR ! It is be* 
cause they are generally more influenced by ediica^ 
tion than by nature, and are afraid of sinking their 
dignity by entering into the feelings and yieirs of 
ordinary men. But their condescension is alwdjrs 
repaid with interest, and they mistake the Wjay 
to happiness 'who vrap themselves up in un*. 
meaning forms. 

The scenery of Loch Lomond can never be ob* 
literated from my heart, and I shall cherish the 
desire of revisiting Tar bet before I die. Even among 
the oranges, the myrtles, the laurels, and the 
jasmines of Italy, I shall often meditate on the 
wild and romantic beauties of this spot. 

But we soon found a striking contrast^ On re. 
suroing our journey wc entered on dismal heaths, 
and soon came to a defile so straight, and the 
mountains so high and perpendicular, that the rays 
of the sun scarcely penetrate it. For more than 
ten miles, which is the length of this pass,* neither 
house, nor any thing animated is to be seen ; for 
the sheep and goats on the mountains are too far 
removed from the eye to be distinguished from ' 
stones. 

We were nearly six hours in this defile* At last 
it suddenly opened on Loch-Tyne, in Argyleshire ; 
and passing through Cairndow, we soon arrived at 
Inverary, which, though (he chief town in the coun* 
ty, would only be siiJed a village in France. It 
is charmingly situated, however, on the banks of 
Loch Tync, which communicates with the sea, 
and is navigable by large vessels. It abounds ia 
herrings. 

■ i i III I I I ■ i< ■ 
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From the door of the only ion of Inrerarj we 
finjoyed a delightful proapect of Inverary Castle, 
the Duke of Argyle's ; b.ut our contemplations were 
f oon disturbed, by being told that every room in the 
ion was engaged, >or already occupied. The judge 
i¥ho had disappointed us at Lass wiis speedily ex* 
pected : the jurymen were in possession of the rest 
of the house. Dalmally) the next st^e, was M* 
teen miles distant ; and had we proceeded, we 
Should not only hare again been benightedf but 
]iaTe lost the opportunity of delivering our letters 
to the Duke of Argyle, and of receiring his instruc* 
tions respecting our future route* 

in this dilemma, we requested the landlord 
would allow us to step into a room, and write a 
liote to the duke. The yery name of his grace pro* 
cured us immediate respect, s^s far as circumstances 
would allow— 'for ' the hous^ was really fnil ; and 
witu a note stating our situation, we inclosed our 
letters of introduction, which we dispatched express 
^o the castle, 

A French painter, at th^t time employed ir 
Inverary Castle, speedily brought an answer, re* 
guesting oMr company, and that dinner was. waiting. 
We accepted the invitation, and on our way met 
the duke's eldest son, then a^bout seventeen years 
pS age, who welcomed ns with etery demonstra* 
tion «of politeness a^nd geiierous atiability. The 
whole family seemed eager to pay us the most 
Jinarked attention; and («aid to myself-^^^ The 
good wom^a of Tar bet has not 4<^ceired me—* 
this is indeed a charming family." 

Fi^ench w^s spoken at this table with as much 
purity 9fi in the most polbhed circles of Paris^ 
We ej(plaincd the mo^tives of our journey; $Mtd 
in ordeir to shoxten the passage bj(, sea, his grace 
advised us to proceed fram Oban up the iSound 
of Mull; to cro8« MuU to Toroiiak, where Mf» 
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McLean would receive us ; and from this spot 
to Stafia, we might go and return the same d^y, 
provided the weather was favourable, which we 
were assured, however, would be very uncer« 
tain, even if we had arrived much earlier in the 
season. 

The duke kindly said he wished to detain ut 
some weeks with him, that we misht have an 
opportunity of viewing the country ; but, pressed 
for time, we could only promise three days, during 
which we thought it possible to examine the neigh, 
bouring mountains and to make our observations* 
Accordingly the mornings were devoted to our re«^ 
spective pursuits, and the evenings to social inter- 
course, which gave me an opportunity of becoming 
more intimately acquainted with this amiable fa. 
mily. 

Inverary castle is built in the Gothic style, as 
assimilating' best with the general features of the 
country, of a grey coloured lapis ollaris, soft to 
the touch, capable of receiving a fine polish, and 
yet resisting the weather as Mell as the hardest 
marble. The interior is elegant and commodious ; 
but the luxury of simplicity, and the extreme of 
neatness have been more studied than tl^e pomp of 
gilding or sumptuous furniture. 

The park, in which native and foreign trees are 
intermixed, is very extensive, and is laid out witk 
much taste and eiiect. The ground displays great 
variety of surface; and every advantage is taken 
of its inequalities to heighten the beauty of th^ 
scene. 

The inhabitants of the castle at this time were 
the duke and duchess, one son and three daugh- 
ters, the countess of Derby, the duchesses daughter 
by the duke of Hamilton her firht husband, a 
physician, and a chaplain, besides several visitor^) 
ivho increased the pleasure of the society. 



I most ootomlt ta m^tioii t|uU (I19 JQ^seioa 
vlip9e acc<»unt wo ii«d b^n put t^ sa myck iocann 
xenie^ce^ caine ta dine^ a^ faFe^a^j tha s^c^n.^: (iaj& 
after oiif arriral. He w^s a gOf4 honest (sl^r%cler^ 
8oi««iwiiat adva«<:^' in y.0ars, i^iid c^sQr«e4 ali tliji 
retpeQt and attenttoH that ka4 ^^^ pai4 htm* for 
1|U jnstice. suicl hiiin^jiiity. With grea< i^fd oaturci 
^e declared, that h^d he kaowp wliat nm pflMing^ 
k» would gtadly hare yhared hi« lp^gi9£« wUh a8« 

The manoef ia whiph w^ ipei^t opr timQ at In* 
f erary waa Terjr agreeable^ ^^h ];^r9«a rato 
wbeni^Ter he pleased. 1 was up with t^ saa^^ aadb 
employed myself in examiaiQg the q^tujalhlstocir 
HI UieeaT^rQD8« At J-O a IMl ^^ vfi ^ break* 
fa«t, which w« foviad pirQparad in % lai^ie fQnn, 
^raameiited with seie^ai e«ce]l€int piatareft. Ooi 
the tal^es i^era tea, coffee, cmijiii^ aiid^rary thing 
^at the appetita could ^^ira^ 8>af r^updfri by bou-^ 
qaet« of flowers, aawap4^>^^» ^x4 bpolMk In this 
aparnaent likerwise, if era a bUiifLrd tiible^ a ptaoo* 
fort€>, aad other mayiqiHo^ri^^Aats. 
. After breakfast fi^qa wa1M» oth^r^ rode, ov 
^U9ed tbamsaWfi* with rea^iqg^ At hiilf pail 
four, the dii>iiar; bell rupg^ ^-he^ we g«ii«ral(y safr 
down iQ » t«|ble^Qf tw^pty-r^T^ or, thirty cpy^riu 

The chaplain, according to custom, made a short 

prayer, before and af l)8s 4iniNer« The dishas w^ra 
chiefly in the French f ty|e, beipg prftpMred \^y aa 
axc#Ueat cpok of tiMit ai^ipD. 

I was particttbirly ple^wl tp fiqcL ni^pkiui qp tht 
liable, a94 f^M of thf ffwe kiud us^d in France^ 
I am Uttl0 dMppsad to ri^ue pricking my qyantli 
MT my toajga^ wittk thu fhtii^p f taol tridents gao^rallji 
Hied in thf b^l; (i^s^s iQ £flgl wd- I *Qi aware^ 
boir^eri tluM: tlisf f^rf pf||y i9taiid«l for seizing 
and fixing the pieces of meat while they are cut^ 
fMidtliattbfi f^agUshkmi^ b^mg rpamledai tha 
Spiat supply jp » gf^t^ aiaai»r» t)i% »ia of ouf 
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1b U |)idtiA)l etfofrt. Alas ! iiliat is lift but a sertci 
of £uch privations. We were obi ige'd to bidadieti 
to the hospitable mansion of Ifiverary, and on the 
17th of September, resumed our jonrney towards 
D&Itnany, oyer a naked and sterile country, where 
Tot eight ticrurs we saV neither living creature, 
habitation, tree, nor verdure. 

At last, about four in the afternoon we came in 
light of a small column of smoke; and by degrees 
'the vale of Glenurchy, studded with cottages, opened 
td our view. A small rivtr, the Urchy,wiuding along 
\on the left, several houses in groups, and others 
scattered around, a church in the bottom, and the 
distant prospect of a lake, formed the embellish, 
ments of this landscape. 

The inn of Dalmally is situated on a solitary em« 
inence covered with verdure. On our arrival, we 
found about a score of Highlanders assembled near 
the door, who saluted us With kindness mixed with 
an air of stateliness. -«They had been attending dU 
Tine worship, and were all neatly dressed in their 
native costume, which is too well knbwu to re- 
quire description. Whether it is borrowed, how. 
ever, from the Romans, Vhosc military habit it 
resembles, or from their Celtic ancestors, is a ques. 
tion of difficult solution. Certain it is, they are muck 
attached to thisform of vesture, which reminds them 
of their ancient heroism and independence, and 
therefore it has been proscribed, but in vain. Yet 
. it is certainly little adapted to a people who inhabit 
such a cold and humid climate, and has only strong 
prejudice to support its use» 

We found the inn here very neat and comfortable, 
and as we were within a day's journey of the plac'e 
of embarkation, we applied to our host, a civil, 
obliging, and cheerful man, if he could rccommen4 
us a guide, who was well acquainted with the Ian. 
'guage of the country. ^^ Gentlcmeny* suid he, with 
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an atr of eageraess, '^ I think I cao accommodate 
you, if the engagements of the person I mean,.w 'I 
alJow him to be absent. I will instantly ioq.uhe.'' 

In a few minutes he came back with a man of ahojit 
2S years of age, of a miid and modest appearance, 
Dehorn he introduced . as Patrick Fraser, schooU 
master of Dalmaily. This man, it seems, had prose- 
cuted his studies with advantage at tho university 
of Edinburgh, understood Greek, Latin, English, 
and Celtic ; but nevertheless was glad to instract 
the children of this poor place in the rudiments of 
their native tongue. He was passionately fond of 
the verses of Ossian, and had often made excur. 
sions among the inhabitants of these mountains, ,ia 
quest of farther' fragments of those ancient poems^ 
and not wholly without success. 

1 felt for the condition of this estimable and 
modest man, ani} on expressing my surprise that he 
should be reduced to follow such a vocation for a 
subsistence, be mildly observed, '' I console my- 
self with my studies, and the desire of extending 
my information. It is true that I sometimes feel 
uneasy, when I reflect that here I am destitute of 
every source of instruction. I should doubtless 
prefer living, though only on a little bread and 
water, in a city where I could find the means of 
gratifying iny taste ; but I must learn to accommo* 
date myself to circumstances." 

A thousand times did I regret that it was not ii» 
my power to charge myself with the future fortuT\es 
of this singular and interesting man, who having 
obtained from the parents of his pupils leave of ab« 
sence for ten days, at once became one of. our 
party. 

Our supper at Dalmaily consisted of tiro disl\es 
of fine game, cream, butter, Highland cheese, a pot 
of preserved bilberries, and port wine. Th6^W;<^e 

K 3 ■ ' ' 
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all senrcd vpio^eUi^r, and tormed a trnlj la^uiious 
repAit for the cduntry in which i«e were. 

Our host, naturally polite, and who besides 
Jleeing three carriages and four senrants took us 
for important personages, paid us the greatest re. 
'apect, and could not be prevailed to sit down 
to supper with Us. HoweTeci . when supper was 
oter, he brought hi some excellent beer and rum, 
and then favoured us . with his compaBy for the re- 
mainder df the erening, i^ hieh was spent in agree, 
able conrersation, chiefly r^atire to the manners 
and customs of the country* 

At sun rise next morning, I Ivent to risit the 
church, which had iittracted my notice the precede 
ing erening, by the number of tomb stones in an 
adjoining field. The church itself was a very poibr 
building; but from the heaps of ruins among the 
sepulchral memorials, it is probable some atteicnl 
reli^oiis hou^e once stood here. 

The surrounding tombs or rather grave stones 
were all constructed of lapis ollaris, or serpentine, 
which has resisted the weadierin a wonderful man. 
ner. Several are cutinto right angled parallelograms, 
some are five feet'eight inches, others only five feet 
three inches long. All are witibout any inscription 
to desigtiate the person whose 'dittt reposes bclow^ 
but they shre loaded with sculpture in jdemi-reKevo, 
representing warriors artned with lances, bucklers^ 
poniards, and arrows, atid having their heads cover- 
cd with bonnets in the form of mitres. Otbiers are 
charged with fantastic figures of atilmals^ generally 
"within a border of a peculiar arabesque charac* 
t^r, 

It would bediflicnltto assign the aerai of ^a 
erectiob of those monutfteufts. Tratdition bays they 
arc the tombs ofc^elebrkted warriors ^ ho Hvetl in 
the times of th& anti^t Scottish kings. I leave this 



dtsquisUioii to the nafite antiquaries, coRTinced 
thatthe toihbs of Dalmally are not unworthy of 
their attention. 

Whrle exarnining these curious momtmests^ 
¥&trick Fraser interrupted my ' reveries, by an- 
nouncing thata penon of the name of Machal in tha 
Tictnity had in hn possession a precious fragment of 
the^ poems of OssiaQ, and inTiting me to accompany 
him to hif house. 

Accordingly we proceeded to MaebaPs, but had 
the mortification to iind he was from home, and 
that the mainuscript was carefully locked up and in- 
accessible to others* His brother, however, shew* 
ed us eTery ciTility In hts power, and expressed 
his sense of the honour done to his family by our 
condescending to call on them. Machal is a lock- 
smith, blacksratth, ^rmourer, and ironmonger. la 
his workshop we were shewn an ancient target, 
and some other pieces of Iron armour, Irhich had 
been found in the ruini of a castle in the neigh, 
bourhood. On casting my eyes round, a poniard 
of an elegant form attracted my notice, which I 
would gladly have purchased ; but I was told it be- 
longed to one of their friends in ihe mountains, 

* who would not part with it for any price, as it had 
been handed down to him from his ancestors ; but 
was informed that Machal could make me a simitar 
one, and indeed I saw some of his workmanship 
which attested his capacity in this way. 

The brother of this ingenious man, who unfortu- 
nately was absent, now requested, we would honour 

* him with a visit at his own house, and we yielded 
with pleasure to his inritation. The cottage or 
lint he inhabited, was buried several feet below 

-the surface of the earth, as a security against the 
intense cold ; but being on an elevation, it was 

' perfectly free from damp. It was divided into two 
apartments^ besides a closet^ ail on the ground- 
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floor; for the inhabitants of these regions never 
think of building their houses with stories. 

. The apartn^ent to the right contained some sacks 
of barley, and a quantity <of oatmeal. We also saw 
some bottles of whiskey, and a large press, in 
which the holiday clothes of the family were kept. 
The domestic utensils were neat and clean^ though 
few in number. 

The second chamber seemed to be used as a par« 
lour. Uere his relations were assembled to reqeiye 
us with due ceremony. A peat lire on a large 
round stone in the centre served to warm the room. 
The smoke passed yeriically through an aperture 
iu the top of the roof. Wooden benches were 
ranged round the fire,on which we were invited to sit 
down with the rest of the party. This being done, 
a young man closed the window, and lighted some 
pieces of a resinous wood, chiefly cut from the pinus 
tceda,* which yielded a bright flame, intermixed^ 
however, with much smoke. ^ 

It was by this light, that t\e master of the fa- 
mily, taking by the liand an agreeable and modest 
girl, whom 1 presumed was his daughter, ushered 
her into our presence. She presented a bowl of 
milk, after having tasted it herself, to one ofns, 
when it passed round the company. At this mo- 
ment we were all standing. We were then offered 
butter, oat cakes, and a glass of whiskey. The 
entertainment was conducted with a native hospi. 
tality which was superior to all forms. We re- 
turned thanks to this good family, who insisted on 
attending us to the inn. It would have been an 
iiisult to offer any gratuity. 

We had not proceeded far before anothec High* 



* Scarcely a living tree of this kind of wood remains in the 
couiitij(; bul iur^e kiumpa of ic &i« tuil found i.A tbe petti; 
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iaader approached us with conrtetj, and begged 
the honour of a short TisiC, as his familjr were alt 
prepared to receive us. It appeared that this man, 
wKp was richer and more ostentatious thanMachal, 
had Inade his wife put on her best finer jr, while in 
the house 6f the ^latter. We excused ourselres as 
well as possible, from want of time, pointing to 
our carriages which were ready. But afterwards 
%etng informed by Patrick Eraser, that we . had 
•wounded the feelings of that family, by refusing 
their inritation, after we had accepted that of 
^lachal, we retraced our tfteps ; but as we came 
'vp to the house, the mistress shut the door with an 
Appearance of resentment, and we were prevented 
from making our peace with her. 

From "Dalmally to Oban is twenty .four miles, 
orer roads scarcely passable by carriages. We set 
out, however, by ten in the morning, and ima. 
•^fned that we should hare sufficient time to reach 
Oban to sleep. 

We traced the border of Loch Awe its whol<» 

-length, which is upwards of ten miles; In some 

'places we were in danger of being precipitated from 

a height of more than four luindred feet into the 

lake, while impending rocKS menaced to fall on 

our heads. In this situation, we found it was 

most prudent to walk; and were well repaid for 

our trouble^ by the number of delightful prospects 

which we contemplated at Our leisure. Several 

Httle woody islands enliven this 'fine expanse of 

'water. On one of them stands the vast Gothic 

ruins of tfae'castle of Kilchurn. 

In the space of twelve miles in a road often cut 
through rocks or constructed among rubbish, we 
passed without scarcely seeing a human abode. At 
the thirteenth mile, the mountains recede a little, 
but their elevation increases. They arecompo&ed 
of porphyry of a violet-ved« 
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On a small arm of Loch .Awe, by which it dis^ 
charges its excess of water iato Loch Etiire, is a 
bridge at a place called Buo Awe. Loch.Etive 
(Communicates with the sea^ and is navigable for 
large vessels; 

Beyond the bridge of Bun 'Awe, we saw two 
solitary huts, the abodes of' shepherds ; and about 
a mile farther on, a small inn, close by the road, 
surrounded with a few hduscs. Here we halted 
half an hour to refresh our horses^ during which 
ispace I visited the small churx;h, situated on a 
neighbouring eminence, in the cemetery of which I 
observed two sepulchral stones of the same kind as 
those noticed at Dalmally, and of sculpture equally 
ancient. 

Poor as the accommodations were at this little 
inn, it would have been. prudent to have stopt here 
for the night; but our guide assured us that we 
had time enough before us to reach Oban without 
difficulty. 

We yielded to his suggestion ; and proceeding a 
little farther, saw by the road side a cross formed 
of black stoae of a slaty nature, upon which a 
£gure of Christ was car fed in demi-relievo, with 
tome force of execution. The stone was about 
five feet high, and though there were no catholics 
m this neighbourhood, it had been preserved with 
a kind of religious veneration from the fanaticism 
which had levelled so many interesting mpnumeuts 
of the Romish faith. 

At no great distance from this cross, a column 
of rough stone was indica>ted to us, on which we 
were gravely told '^ that the Romans had sacrificed 
upon it to their false gods." We examined it 
closely, jind found it to be compobod of granite of 
a jellowlsh grey colour, and of a triangular shape, 
without any traces of art about it. It stands tea 
feet above the ground, and four below, its mean 



bread ill is about two feet^ and it's ' thickness two 
and J. quarter. In the vicinity, iis a circular space 
about twenty-four feet ifi tiircmnference, formed 
by lar^ blocks of rude granite. * Tiie whole is 
^▼ideDtly druidical; and has nothing to do with 
the Romans. 

We Spent some time in ezamining this ancient 
monument, heedless that the siin was getting loW^ 
and that clouds began to darken the horizon. 0\\ 
xesumiing ofir seats, howeter, we devred the post 
lioys to hasten their pace ; and for the next hour 
we made good progress, notwithstanding: the bad* 
pess of the roads. But night iiow came on ; the 
clouds seemed to da^h against each other • and a 
thunder storn), of w^>ch\ ^ ifultry day had been 
the prelude, burst upon us. T4ie darktiess became 
80 intense, that it was not possible to see the road ; 
and Patrick Fraser, pur guide, getting out pf the 
fhaise, groped with' his hands before the horses, in 
order to discover the track. Terrified by the noise 
of torreiils, of thunder, and by the lightning, the 
animals could scarcely be got 'on; and, notwith* 
standing the dreadful raiii, our conductors advised 
lis to get but of the carriages, as they found we 
jiad lo9t our w^y, and were afraid of being dashed 
jiowQ some precipice. 

About ten o'clock o\ir guide hearing the roaring 
of the sea, confessed he was' jgnoratit of ou'r exact 
position, but declared that we- could not be far 
from Oban. At midnight our diihcultie» increased : 
the sea was heard dashing at the bottom of the, 
inountain on which we were, steep and slippery 
declirities iiiterrupted' bur progress', and the fury 
of the rain continued without abatement. ' 

Poor- Fraser, liowetfer, exerted himself to thai 
tatmost to reconnbitre ; and running Back advised^ 
its to ttirn to the left lest we should tumble into the 
occai^* The aoise^of a stream at no great distanci 
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convinced him that if we could gaia ite bed^ we 
might have some chance of findiog an outlet from 
the rugged and dangerooa tracln ia which we were 
involved. In descending the steep, bank toward* 
this torrent^ one of our carriages was oirertumed^ 
but fortunately the horses were not hnrt; and we 
were glad to walk up tQ the knees ia water along 
the side of its channel. 

After proceeding some waj in Ihi4 manner, we 
heard the sound of a cascade, and the meon darting 
through the clouds, shewed us a few tufted trees^ 
a small meadow, and some cultivated fields* Thto 
sight encouraged us te advance^ as we were anre 
that a house was near. Accordingly we holloaed 
with all our might, in hopes that some person might 
be within hearing, as we stood round our carriages 
under the shade of some firs. 

I could scarcely refrain from laughter at thia 
ridiculous scenes and as no accident had happened, 
we were all inclined, notwithstanding our nnconu 
fortable situation, to turn our adventure into pleai^ 
santry. William Thornton, who was passionately 
fond of Ossian's poetry, observed that the place 
where we were, was calculated to inspire grand and 
romantic ideas, and if he had a glass of rum to 
drive away the cold, he should be able to write an 
ode immediately* *^ We arenow," said h^ '^ among 
those mountains which the exploiti of JPiegid have 
for ever signalised. The immortal Oaaian has trod 
upon this ground* His name is dear to the mnaes* 
]dy imagination wi|rm9 !" 

Scarcely had he pronounced these words, when 
an old man with his heiid uncovered, his hair white^ 
and dressed in a floating drapery of the same colour, 
started up before us* ^^ it is Osslaa I" cried 
Thornton, <' it is the divioe poet himself. I^et ns 
prostrate ourselves beforehnn." ThefigarA,h#weTer» 
wade uQt the k9#txeply tQ thii addtpess; hut grave* 
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If sfalkiD^ across the stream, suddenly raniriicd 
from our sight. 

^^ Is it an illusion i ^s it a dream ?" we all exclaim* 
' cd; for we had all seen th^ sagie object distinctly 
hj the light of the moon. We were astonished^ 
and for some time remaned in a state of uneasjr 
expectation. At last we heard the Toices of men 
coning to our assistance ; and from them we learned 
that the watt>r.fall was only the sluice of two mills ; 
that the white phantom was the old milter, who, 
awakened by our cries, ran in his shirt,bare headed, 
to relieve us ; but who seeing carriages, and 
iK^aring a language which he did not understand, 
went off, without opening his lips, to call hit 
neighbours. 

These obliging Highlanders eagerly exerted them* 
lelves to extricate us out of our difficulties, and 
could not coBceiYe hov^ it was possible for car* 
riages to descend the steep bank of the stream with- 
out being dashed to pieces. They formed a kind ' 
of ruad with pick axes, and carried the chaises as 
it were npoa their shoulders. 

They conducted us to Oban, which was scarce** 
ly ihrte quarters^ of a mile distant, and roused the 
landlord of the only inn of the place, who seeing ten 
fiersons at his door at such a yery early hour in the 
morning and in such a pitiable situation, was not a 
little surprbed ; but he did his utmost to entertain 
us and to comfort ns. We drank plenty of tea and 
some rnra, aud being wdl dried by a good fire, 
retired to bed, in which we remained till ten o'clock 
next morning. 

This adventure may appear romantic, but it ii 
literally true in all its circumstances, and it may be 
of some use to those who hare occasion to trayel 
between DalmaUy and Oban to hare it recorded*. 
It evinces (he kindness and hospitality of the High« 
landers, and the impropriety of venturing in tho 
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night or l^ bad weather oyer such a dan«eroiis 
track. Had we stopt at the little inn of Bun Awe^ 
yre might have escaped so many disasters. 

- The port of Oban is large and safe; and were 
U not ol>structed by sand rocks, which might easily 
be removed, it woald be capable of receiving a 
large squadron. Butall the shipping belonging to the 
place at the time of our arrival consisted of four 
small vessels, engaged in the herring fishery, and 
two wretched boats belonging to two brothers of 
the name of Stevenson. 

The yoyage from hence to the bay of Arras were 
at least thirty .three miles, in the rapid currents of 
the strait which separates Mull from the rugged 
coast of Morven. I did not think it prudent to 
attempt this navigation in a small boat with herring 
'fishers, who understood not a word of English ; 
and I confess that my resolution was weakened 
by the affecting episodet of the death of Donald 

- Maclean of Col who perished in the short passage 
from UlTa to Inchkenneth* 

To confirm my reluctance to embarking in a 
small boat, i understood that a stout fishing smack 
was expected in two days at farthest, which would 
land me in Mull. I therefore allowed my com. 
panions to proceed by themselves in the Stevensotts* 
two little boats, and promised to join them as 
Speedily as possible, at Mr. Maclean's ii^ the isle o( 
Mull. * 

Mcanwhilet I determined to amuse myself in exa- 
mining the mountains in the ndghbourhood of 
Oban, which appeared to be very interesting to a 
mineralogist ; and with only one servant, I 
remained in this desart place, at the extremity of 
Scotland, among men who understood no language 
/^'ith which 1 wus acquainted. I could only make 



* See J(^DsoQ'9Jour.ic]r» 
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Myself understood bj signs; but Dbt intending to 
vanainmuch in the house, 1 did not regard partial 
ioconveniences and privations-. 

Furnished "vvith pen, ink, and paper, and mf 
physical and mineralogical instrttnoents^ v^ith a knap* 
sack at my back, and attended by my faithful dot 
mestic, ivhe carried some provisions for our use^ 
I sallied out by day break, and after a busy day, 
returned in the evening laden with mineral stores^ 
Hhich I arranged before I went to bed; 

The fatigues of the day gave me an appetite foir 
supper, and inclined me to sleep, i Wanted not a 
l)ed of down. Btit my repose was disturbed by a 
cause little expected. Scarcely had 1 time to lie 
down, before a bag- piper came and placed himself 
vndcr my window, and began to play on his noisy 
instrtiment. At first he had attended me in the 
evening in the passage of the inn to regale me witK 
an air : but afterwards he took his station in front 
of the house, where he continued to play, till 1 1 
o^cIock, nor could 1 by any means prevail on him 
to desist He thought his music must be agreeable 
to me, and he intended to do me honour, of which 
1 was unabK^ to convince him that 1 was unworthy. 

On the day of our arrival ^e had seen this man 
walking backwards and forwards with a bold and 
martial air in front of the house, stunning us with 
ibis notiy instrument. At first we took him for a 
kind of madman, who earned his living by -this 
atran^^e exkibition ; but Patrick Fraser assured us 
that the man was perfectly in his senses,and reputed an 
excellent musician in iiis way ; and that his princi- 
pal object was to testify his joy at our arrival in 
a country, so seldom visited by strangers. Atl'ectod 
by this hospitable motive, I was prodigal in my 
praises of his art, and begged him to accept a few 
shillings, which he evidently received^ only that he 
* might not disoblige me» 

r2 
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ObserTing tliat my companions were gone, ks 
conclude^ that I must stand in need of amusement^ 
and ho redoubled his diligence to entertaia me, as 
he thought. I rose one evening with great impa- 
tience, and as I could not make myself understood, 
I led him by the hand to a distaace. He retaraed, 
however, eagerlr to his former station under ntf 
window, as if determined to dispute a point <tf 
|»oH tenets with me ; expressing by his gastnrea, 
that he was not at all fatigued, and that he would' 
•play all night to please me,> and he did so» 

Next day I forced him to accept a small present^ 
and made signs that I did not wish for any mare 
-music : bat he was not to be outdone in civility^ 
and that very evening made his pipe resound till 
midnight, constantly playing the same air. 

At Oban, there are several species and varieties 
<>f Gurioui rock, which occupy a s^uce of 800 
toises along the shore, and 1000 And upwards in. 
land. , This vast collestioa of different stones 
appears to have been deposited here in consequence 
of some great revolution of nature, I found in tiie 
environs argillaceous schistus, lapis ollaris and sti'a- 
tites,/trapps, porphyries^ compact and porous lavas, 
iometipaes all mixed together. The basis of tho 
mountains, however, near Oban^ is chiefly calca- 
reous. 

About a mile from this little town, on the road 
to Dunstafiage, and by the sea side^ is a volcanic ' 
eminenfe, easily distinguishable by an old iiatf 
ruinous castle which covers its 6.ummit. The wholo 
south side of this eminence is formed of an asaenw 
biage of basaltic lumps of a small size, but general^ 
round, and separable into foliated pieces, adapttadi. 
to each other. Ott the same side towards the rights . 
when viewed in front, are seen a multitude of small 
rwy regular five or six sided prisms, the lava of 
which is decayed. The mineralogist likewise 
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wtdft iroDder, vast walls of puddiB§ stotie,* some 
ef. which are two hundred feet high, and sixty fe^t 
thit?k« These walls extend uninterrupted along 
the coast, from the right side qf the harbour of 
0{)aa, floating the sea, to a distance of more than 
three ouies. .These pudding stones are all rounded 
or oval, of a greater or less size, in proportion to 
their different degrees of hardness, thrown together, 
and intermingled without order, and agglutinated 
"vrith a cement so hard, that it is extremely difficult 
to separate them with a hammer, which rather 
breaks than dic^foina them* These ramparts and 
pyramids of pudding stone, I am inclined to ascribe 
to a volcanic eruption. 

Before taking ieaveof the mountains of Scotland^ 
I most mention a plant which is in high repute 
oeaong the natives, as well for its medical as its 
vaiious culinary uses. I mean the Ligusticum ' 
Scoticum, a plant of the angelica kind, which I ' 
found growing foy the sea side in great abundance, 
both iB the environs of Oban and luverary. It is 
«aid that the Highlanders eat some of it every 
morning, as an antidote against sickness during the 
day*. The root is reckoned a good carminati?^ ; 
and an infusion of the leaves in whey is given to 
calves as a purge. In short, it is esteemed a pana- , 
cea for man and beast. 

^ Just as I had finished my solitary excursions in 
the vicinity of Oban, and had nearly done arrange* 
iiig my materials, a stranger arrived at the inn, 
who learning that a Frenchman was alone in that 
desert place, begged to be introduced to me. I 
found he was a young British officer of the name of 



♦ These »toue$ are composed of quarts, trapp, orjiillaee- 
•us schistus black culcareoua and •oiiiewhat argiUaceoui 
9tt)ties porphjrriet, b»»alUcUva« p^rpli^fic lav^, aud poruu* 
Ura ot 4itferent ikiuus. 
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Macdonaldy who had been educated in tfce &;0(v^ 
college at Paris, and was waiting for a passage l» 
the isle of Skje, hts nattre place* On lecrohig 
the object of mj journey, he expressed a wish to 
accompany me and my fri€H[idB, who, I informed 
him, were gone to Mnl), to visit the cave of Fin- 
gal ; and, as he was well acquainted with Erse, and 
could speak the French language, l.was glad to 
join h)b to our party. 

The Yessel which was to carry ns arrived on the 
night of the 23d of September ; and, by bribes and 
fair words, we prevailed on the two fishermen who 
were to navigate her, to proceed the next day to 
our destination* We left Oban at seven in the 
morning ; the sea was not tempestuous though 
somewhat agitated, and the currents at the entrance 
of Mull running in opposition to the tide, our 
llebridean mariners were obliged to make some 
laborious manceuvres in order to stem tt« 

On clearing the harbour of Oban, we came In 
sight of that succession of islands which skirt the 
Sound, and exhibit a diversified picture. Liscmore, 
Kerrera, the paps of Jura, Mull, and Skye, suc- 
cessively opened. In passing near the extremity 
of the isle of Lisemore, I observed with the aid of 
a glass on a small island, one of those monuments 
ofrudestpne, known by the appellation of cairns. 
This naturally excited my curiosity to visit it ; ^and 
I requested Mr. Macdonakl to induce our boatmen 
to land. Accordingly the skiff was let down, add 
one of the men, myself and my new companion en* 
tered it, while the larger vessel was left in the charge 
of the other mariner. 

In this adventure our curiosity prevailed over 
our prudence; we were borne along by the current 
with the rapidity of an arrow, and it required all. 
the address of ^ur boatman to land us safely on the 
little isie of Niort, which is only about hajfa OiUe 



-fa^revnifefeiice^ aad almost enttrelj tere. Oq a 
^cragittood the rustic pillfir whioh hSMl been the ob* 
ject of our visit : it wm about nine feet high, three 
broad) and two in thickness, composed of gr^jy 
j^anite, and -pos^essiug some regularity of form, 
though without the slightest trace of workman^p, 
'Xheboatman told Mr» Macdonald that it was placed 
^ere by the hands of Qasiaai, and that in several 
other isles we should see much larger stones, which 
bad been «et up by the same person. In fact, in 
this part of the country, every thing wonderful is 
ascribed to Ossian. 

Though we spent but jl very short time in ex^ 

amiiiing this stone, it was not without great difficulty 

we got back to the vessel, which had been driven 

to a considerable distance by the currents* We 

•liowGOBtinned our course through the Sound of 

.Mull, with the granitic mountains of Morven stiU 

In our sight; and after a navigntion of more than 

.•i?ven hours, disembarked in the bay of Aros, where 

vre found a^iserable groupe of houses, but inhabited 

hy a kind and hospitable people. 

The bay of Aros was anciently defended by a 

.strong castle, the residence of Macdonald of the 

isles, the ruins of which are still extant, and it 

appears to have been partly constructed of basaltic 

prisms. 

Mr. Campbell of Aros, an i^ed gentleman who 

. lives in philosophic contentment in the modest 

mansion of his fore^fathers, gave us a hearty weU 

come; and entertained us with sea biscuit, port 

wine, and some preserves* His wife, who was not 

4nuch younger than himself, joined in requesting 

»we would remain a few days with them ; but 1 was 

'anxious to reach my companions, who were waiting 

at Mr. Maclean's of Torloisk, and Mr. Campbell 

having procured us some of the native horses, we 

>set utf at four w the afternoon^ aot doubting but 
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that we couTd eajiily ride the computed dishince <lf 
eight miles before dark ; but I now learned thact 
the miles of Scotland were very different from Eog^. 
lish ones. 

I should have mentioned as a trait of character, 
that Mr. Macdonald no sooner arrived at Aros, 
than he changed his English regimentals for the 
Highland dress, which made such a dilTerence ih. 
his appearance that I scarcely knew him again. 
He observed that it was the garb of his fathers^ 
and that the wearing it in these islands was a mark 
of attachment! to his fellow countrymen, with which 
they were much pleased. 

We set out on bur two little horses, with ropes 
to guide them instead of bridles, and two persons 
' to conduct us and to bring them bark. Ravines, 
heaths, marshes, and mountains interrupted our 
progress, and our guides, young and active, often 
out^ran our steeds, though we pushed on as quick 
as circumstances would permit : the poniards or 
dirks in their girdles gave them a military air, and 
the poles which they carried in their hands helped 
them to spring over intervening impediments. They 
Beemed proud to see a man of some distinction in 
the same dress with themselves, and told Mr. MaCr 
donald, smiling, that they would follow him to^the. 
world's end. 

Night, however, came on before we reached 
our destination. We lost our way ; our horses 
repeatedly fell ; and our guides beciime perplexed. 
At last we descried a light on an elevation : it pro- 
ceeded from the castle of Torloisk, where we ar. 
rived at eleven, worn out with fatigue and anxiety ; 
but congratulating ourselves that we had reached 
the object of our journey. ' 

The family were not yet gone to bed : I present- 
ed my letter from the D ike of Argj-le to Mr. Mac^ 
leaa^ who rccM^l mc with the most obliging 



vSlRAiiefiS) anil presented me to his wife, daughter, 
miA seferarl other ladies ^nd gentl^emen, who were 
engaged in a little musical concert. Mr. Macdonald 
^as instantlf recommended by his name and his 
•4rQ8S. W<e were OTer^fhelmed with civilities ; and 
from that moment were considered as members of 
the family. 

Almost eyepy person in this isle has the family 
4iaine of Macleau^ though amounting to about six 
thousand soub.: they are chiefly shepherds or 
&liers*. 

I learned that my fellow travellers, who had 
1)een anxiously expecting me for some days, had 
soiled that yery morning for Staffa, fearful that ther 
aeason, which was already so far advanced, should 
prevefit their visit if they waited any longer. They 
Stad embarked with a friend of Mr. Maclean %\\d, 
their own servants in two small boats, fiut they 
scarcely got four or ^we leagues before the wind 
changed > and the sea became so tempestuous, 
that it was conjectured tb^ must have takes refuge 
|a the isle of Jona, fifteen miles from Staffa. 

Next day, as the i^ea was a little more moderate, 
ire repaired at an early hour to the shore, which 
was bfit a furlong from the castle ; but the waves 
were still terrible, and as the party, consisting of 
«tght persons, had only taken provisions for a single 
day, we began to be very uneasy about their fate. 
On the third day from their departure, which w^s 
Sunday^ 1 repaired to the water side at an early 
'hour, and with the aid of a good glass, had the 
pleasure to descry the boats at a distance. 

They arrived about one o* clock ; but so emaci« 
aled with fatigue, vexation, and hunger, that they 
entreated us not to disturb them with any questions 
-till they were a little refreshed, and relieved from 
ttmnltitude of lice, which tormented them extremely. 
.44 fij^ fiy from our approach," said they, ** wo 



bavc brought some good specimens of mioendogjf^ 
but our collection of insects is numerous and horii- 
ble." We could scarcely refrain from laughter. 
They were conducted to their apartments, where 
their first care was to clean themselves; and after 
eating something, they retired to rest. 

In the evening they rejoined us in the parlour^ 
and recounted the circumstances of their unfortu. 
nate passage. They had scarcely proceeded six 
miles, when a violent gale arose, and, they couki 
neither with safety return toTorloisk, nor proceed 
on their voyage. After being tossed about, how- 
ever, for some time in imminent danger of bein^ 
swallowed up, they reached Staifa; and hy the 
assistance of the people of the isle, were drawn up 
hy ropes ; but the boats were oblig^ to put oS 
again, and take shelter in Jona. 

Our friends, continuing thl^ir recital, said' that 
. the only two families who inhabited the island re- 
ceived them with the most affecting hpspitality; 
and the one which was in the easiest circumstances, 
inviting them to enter their hut, they were ushered 
into the midst of six children, a woman, a cow, a 
hog, a dog, and some fowls. A remnant of oaten 
straw, which served to litter the cow, formed their 
bed< A fire of bad turf blinded them with smoke, 
%hile it dried their clothes; and some potatoes and 
milk were the only provisions which the place 
afforded. Their own stock was consumed at a 
single meal. 

Next day it rained incessantly, and the billow^ 
rushing into the caves shook the yery isle to its 
foundation. No boat could put off to tiieir as- 
sistance, in the afternoon, however, it cleared, 
.up, when they surveyed the island and visited the 
•cave of Fingal. la the evening they were accom- 
modated as before, but had the mortification to be 
arerrun with a swarm of lice, which poured in 
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iletacTiments, to pay their respects to the stfftn- 
gers.* 

On the third day their distress was extreme ; but 
the sea becoming a little calmer, they had the joy 
to perceive the approach of their boats, which 
took them in, and landed them, a^ already related^ 
at Torloisk. 

The difficnlties and dangers my friends had en« 
eountered almost staggered my resolution, particu- 
larly as I am always ill at sea, and Mr. Maclean,- 
-who had been several voyages to the East Indies, 
and six times had visited Stafifa, spoke of this navi- 
gation as the most dangerous he had ever encoun- 
tered. But notwithstanding my own fears, and 
the representations of others, curiosity prevailed, 
and I resolved to set out at sun-rise next morning, 
if the sea should be any way passable* 

Mr. Macdonald declared he would accompany 
n«i, and William Thornton, notwithstanding all 
the dangers he had experienced, again volunteered 
the Toyage. A boat was engaged ; and, as the 
weather was tolerably favourable, we embarked 
with a good store of provisions, with. four seamen, 
in a small boat without any sail, Mr. Macdonald 
managing the helm, and Thornton and myseil 
seating ourselves on a bundle of sea-weed. 

In little more than one 'hour and an half we 
doubled the point of the isle of Ulva, and entered 
on the open sea. Continuing our coarse, we had 
a view of the volcanic isle of Baccabeg, the Dutchw 
man's Ca\i^ Lunga, Skye, Gometra, Jona, &c« 
Considering the season, the passage could not bava 
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* It appf^ars that Sir Josrpli Bank9 by lodging in one of 
these 611% hut hospitable huts, suffered the same incouvc* 
iiienc^. lie m iitioned the circumstance in terms of inil<;^ 
reproach to his host, yiho retorted that he had imported iho 
liie into tlie isiund, and <.bs(.rved sneeririgly.* that he migti^ 
bave as Kcil Jelt thembei.i.u Liniiu £uglaud« 



been mere agreeable. The seamen deelare^, ilai 
SBch a fine day seldom occurred twice in a season ; 
and to testify their joy^ they began to chanat ia 
ehorus the songs of Ossian. 

The monotony of their airi, and the motion of 
the oars^ threw me into a profound sleep ; from, 
which 1 was awakened by the motion of the boat^ 
and the noise of the seamen^ who told me^ we were 
dose on the i&le of Stafifa. Amidst the reefs whicb 
surround the shore, the dexterity and intrepidity 
of our conductors were displayed to the greatest 
advantage. The inhabitants of the island mada 
their appearance, and throwing some ropes from 
its craggy heightSi we debarked amidst a cloud of 
foam* 

The women and children came out to meet nsy 
and requested we would enter their babitatkMis^ 
which were constructed of large blocks of lava, and 
muttiated prisms of basaltes, covered with greei» 
sods ; but having been forewarned of the danger 
from their excessive sloveniinesfi, we were inflosibln 
to dieiff entreaties, and preferred receiYing theiv 
civilities and compliments in the open air. One of 
the women then brought out a large bowl of milk, 
Und having drank a little herself, presented it to 
me, after which it went round the party* 

TWo guides immediately after were appointed to 
attend us ; and I soon arrived at the entrancei of that 
wonderful grotto, which an ancient but fabulous 
tradition regards as the palace of Ossian, I was 
obliged to pull off my shoes, in order to avoid 
slipping into tliesea^ which rushed with great impe* 
tuosity into the cave, to which the only approach 
is along a sort of eornice on the right side, abont 
fifteen feet above the surface of the water, and 
formed by a number of erect basaltic colinnns, oa 
whose broken tops a footing must be sought. 

'Ae utmostxaution U nece^iary here^ as the ledge 
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•n ^hrdi t1i« adrentttrer treadi 19 qntle pcrpen* 
dicular, and in some plasces not above two feei^ 
wide, and consisting of unequal prisma often wet 
with the foam, is extremely sKppeiy.' 

I oeatsed not \xs> riew, to review, and to meditaite 
on this 8ii|)erb monomtot of datura, which far ex*^ 
oeeds any thing of the kiAd 1 eve^ svw, and wtH 
erer l^ave an impressioA on my mind, whieh noticing 
ean eiSace. With the atsiftance of Mr« Macdonald) 
\ took the most exact dimensions of this magnificedt 
eaTe,"^ while my iodef(kti|ifble friend William Thorn, 
ton 9 With great difficaky and not withoat much 
danger from thesurf^ made sv drawing of Hfroaa 
the sea. 

feot* in* 
Breadth of the entrance^ taken at theihouih 

and at tbeieteiof the 8ea^^« *«• 35 O 

Height from the level of the sea to the 

pitch of tkearch......,j^.^4..<*..^. 50 

SMpth of the seay opposite to the entrance^ 

and twelve i^i distant from it, at noon 

6n thd S7ih of September , )5 

Thickness of the roof meMi^red from the 

pitch of the arch without^ to its highesi 

part ,.«....,,..^.^.,,*.^,^« 90 

InteriorleHgtUof the cave from the entrance 

to the extremity.,....^ «,, 140 

Height of the talleit cohimos on the right 

side of theeiitrance«.^«^.v..«««..^«» 46 
Pepth of the sea in the interior part of the 
• cave.. i.»^,. .»...,,.. .^. ,,,, ..»^. 10 % 

In places eight feet> and at -the bottom soQwwhal 
less* 

* A> there is s material dilTerence between th6 roeasare* 
menti of St. Fond and Peniiaiit, allowing thit the former 
loeans French fecty we leave those who have visited the spot 
to decide between them. For another account of th6 Cave 
V ^ii^^ali see Feoaimt*s Tuur in Ssotl&iid^ vol* 1, ot Ihh watk« 
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Our ardour and perseverance were uns]ia1ceti, 
and nothing could digtract our attention. All oup 
care was, lest the weather ihould change. Aftep 
gratifying my curiosi^ by proceeding to the very 
extremity of the cave, and observing every thing 
connected with it, I hastened to examine the other 
parts of this wonderful island, and made a coUec* 
tion of different lavas, zeolites, and other stones, 
tending to illustrate the natural history of the* 
. place. 

Stafik, situated in the 57th degree of north lati^ 
tnde, is of an oblong and irregular form, and about 
two miles in circumference : its coasts are steep and 
craggy, surrounded with superb basaltic causeways, 
and hollowed iiito different caves, of^Which Fingal's* 
is the most interesting ; though those of the Cor^ 
voraiit, and some others, are not unworthy of 
attention. It is accessible only at one point, where 
the precipice sinks into a slope ; and where only a 
small boat, even in the calmest weather, can ap* 
proach. 

The sides of this vast rock are entirely bare. On 
the most elevated part, however, is a flat piece of 
ground covered with a thin dry turf, where a little 
oats and some potatoes are raised ; it has also some 
pasturage, and a scanty spring, which would sooii 
be dried up, was not the climate so rainy. Neither 
tree nor bush are to be seen ; and a bad sod suppiics 
the place of fuel. The whole propei'ty belongs to 
Campbell of Campbell-town, in Canty re, ^nd is let 
at twelve pounds sterling a y^r> probably on 
account of its fishery* 

♦ The Hebridfian name of ihls celebrated care ii AorU*- 
y*ine» cr tlic melodious caoe^ suppose^ to be s« n»iued from 
an agreeable sound issying from the bottom of the cave wl^eh 
the water rushes in. By a corruption, however, favouring 
iiit prejudices of the native^ «in«, melodwit has been turiico 
to '^'ne, which is Ujne genitive Qi Fian^f Fingal^ aod henct 
fiiigal's Cave. ' , 
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^he total- population whea I vmttd. the Island, 

cons^isted ef two families, atnoundng to sixteen 

persons in all. These had among them| eight cow«, 

-one bull, tweire sheep, two horses, one hog, two 

dogs, eight hens, and a cock. 

More than one half the circumference of the isle 
is occupied by very handsome colonnades, which 
arc completely bare on the side next the sea. They 
generally rest oii a current of gravelly lava, and are 
covered with a vast stream of lava, tending more or 
less to a prismatic form. 

One of the causeways to the northward of tlie 
grand cave, especially merits the attention of the 
naturalist, by the disposition, the number, ,tho 
pnrity, and the elevation of the prisms, which 
are more than forty-eight feet high, and placed 
perpendicularly, like the pipes of an organ. A 
current of compact lava^ upwards of fifty feet 
thick, covers this. 

Boo-sba-la, a rock or small island of the same 
nature with Staffa, is separated from it only by a 
channel of a few fathoms in width; in fact, it pro- 
perly belongs to Staffa. 

Before 1 could gratify my curiosity to. the full, 
I saw with uneasiness, that the sun was about to 
leave us, and that it became necessary to prepare 
for our departure, lest we should lose the advan~ 
tages which had hitherto attended our expedition. 
Accordingly we embarked at half pa8t four in the 
afternoon, taking our refreshments as we proceeded. 

Our boatmen, who felt neither curiosity nor 
taste, except as far as regarded the Cave of Fingal, 
for :which ihej entertain a religious yeneration, 
had taken care to refresh themselves, while we 
were engaged; and being happy and yigoroua, 
they rowed us with spirit and perseverance, to the 
music of their own songs, and landed us safely at 
nine o'clock, opposite to the castle of Torloisk^ 
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where v'e Were impatiently ei^peeied. t ga?e up 
several succeeding morpings to the jigestiog of mjr 
.obserration^ on jthe isle of Staffa. 

Mr. Ma^lesLr^ot Torloisk, haserected a comino** 
dious habitation in the modern style, but without 
any parade, on a flat eminence without trees or 
verdure, but commanding extensiye sea-scapes, and 
▼lews of Ulra, Gonietra, Staifa, Jona, and other 
places. In-order to form a kitchen garden, he has 
been obliged to dig away the Yoicanic rock, and 
fill up the area with transported soil. On mj 
Squiring why he suffered a kind of large cottage 
built of dug stone, and covered with straw or 
heath to remain, he answered with en>otion, ^< It 
was there I was born ; that is the ancient habita* 
tion of my fathers, and I feel an inexpressible 
jcegard for this modest mansion, which reminds me 
x>f their virtues and frugal life." This reply marks 
the character of that estimable man more strongly 
:tiian the most elo4uent description. ^ Though a 
.man of birth and fortune, and well acquainted 
•irith the world from haring served in the British 
army in distant regions, he preferred returning ajt 
Jast to hid nattTe soil, which he. is studious to 
improve. .His only daughter was a yo^ng lady of 
pleasing countenance, elegant figure, ao^ interest, 
•ing accomplishments. She played extrdmely weU 
jon the harpsichord ; and had accurately studied tlie 
language, poetry, and music of the Hebrideans, of 
«which she was an enthusiastic admirer. Of the 
reality of the poems of Ossian, she wondered how 
.there ever couid have been a doubt. That they 
were incomplete, and even interpolated, she ad- 
mitted ; for it couhi not foe supposed that they 
4;ould descend perfect from one bard and from one 
.generation to another. ^< Aut," added she, ^' it 
is nevertheless tfue, that several pieces of them 
Mve -been transmitted entire to V9> accompanied 
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^Uh some remains of the music to Which thejr wefe 
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i, Several ladies from Edinburgh^ a young officer 
nephew to Mr« IVIacIean, and two other friends 
enitvened the society at Torloisk, while we were 
there. The stiie of living was hospitable, and 
abundance constantly covered the tables^ Three 
kinds of bread were in use here, — sea biscuit, oat* 
tneal cakes, and very thin and fine barley cakes. '. 

At ten in the nK>rning, the bell announced 
breakfast, on which the family and their friends 
repaired to the parlour, where they found a fire of 
peat mixed with pit^coal^ and a table elegantly 
covered with the following articles: — Plates of 
smoaked beef^ cheese of the country and English 
cheese, fresh eggs, salted herrings, butter, milk 
and cream, a sort of bouillie of oatmeal and water, 
in eating; which, each spoonful is plunged into a 
bason of cream, milk worked up with yolks of 
eggs, sugar and rum, currant jelly, conserve of 
myrtle, a wild fruit that grows among the heath, 
tea, coffee, the three kinds of bread already men* 
tioned, and Jamaica rum. 

Such is the style in which Mr. Maclean break* 
fasted, with little variation* 

Dinner was served up at four o'clock, and com« 
monly ' consisted of the subsequent particulars : 
1. A large dish of Scotch soup, composed of brotk 
of beef, mutton, and sometimes fowl) mixed with 
a little oatmeal, onions, parsley, and a considerii 
able quantity of pease. Instead of slices of brcad^ 
as in France, small slices oC mutton and giblets of 
fowls are thrown into this soup. 2. Pudding of 
buUork^s blood and barley meal, seasoned with 
pitii ty of pepper and ginger. 3. Excellent beef 
sreitk> broiled. 4' Uoasted mutton, b. Potatoes 
done in the juice of the mutton* 6. Sometimes 
heath-cocks, wood-cocks, or water-fowU 7. Co^ 
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rcambers ftiid giBger pickled with viaegar. S; Milk 
'prepared in a variety of way?. 9. Cream aod 
Madeira wine. }0. Pudding made of bakiey meal^ 
cream, curranjts, done up with s&et* 

All these disbfss appefired at once ; and the mis. 
ip^s of the house served all round. In a verj 
•short time the toasts commenced ; and the mistress 
i)egun the ceremony, drinking to the healths of ail 
the company. 

For want of fruit, the dessert consisted generally 
of two kinds of cheese only. After the cloth was 
removed, the table was covered with decantecs oC 
port, sherry, Madeira, bowls of punch, and drink,, 
jng glasses. The ladies here remaiued some time 
after the toasts began, and partook of the festivity 
of the scene, in which formality being laid aside, 
Scottish frankness and kindness had ample scopo 
for display. 

The ladies having left us to prepare tea, in about 
half an hour returned, and the servants followed 
with coffee, small tarts,, butter, milk, and tea* 
Jilusic, conversation, and reading, filled up the 
interval till supper time. The sapper was served 
.at ten o'clock, and was nearly as abundant as tho 
dinner, which to me was somewhat unpleasant^ 
4^nd certainly appeared superfluous. 

Such is the style of living among the higher 
elass, in a country where there is not even a road; 
where not a tree is to be seen ; where it rains for 
.eight mouths in the year ; and where the sqa b ia 
a state of perpetual convulsion. The winter, how« 
ever, lasts only about tWo months in the Hcbrides^^ 
and the snow continues but a short time on the 
ground. Neither wheat nor rye c^n be brought 
to perfection ; but barley and oats thrive pretty 
welt) and are reaped in the month of October. 

There is nothing like a regular village in tha 
■vhole island^ Jtbe houses being scatteml aboat. 
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nlong the eoast and io the interior, and are gene, 
lallj low and inconyenieot. The fire-place is aU 
ways In the middle of the hut, and the smoka 
^escape;} by a hole in the roof^ which is placed a 
little obliquely. that the rain nptay not exiinguisli 
the fire. 

The |^reate$t part of the inhabitants go bare, 
footed and bare-heailed^. without any regard to the 
.weather. Almost all of them are shepherds or 
fishers ; and each fainily has ascnail spot on which 
they raise barley^ oats, and |>otatoes, which latter^ 
-vrith milk, forays their principal aliment* Fiah^ 
iioweyer, is caught in abundance on the coasts* 

The women in gQi^e^l ^re sn\all> ordiuary, and 
ill made, the Natural consequence <^ toil, bad food, 
the want of/ suitable qlothing, and an nngenial 
clime. I saw a few belonging to families of aonid 
consequence, who had |i more attractiTeappearance, 

On inquiring the age <^f the oldest man, I was 
informed that one hfid la.tely died at the very ad<- 
Tanced period of oi3i,e hundred and sixteen^ and 
that there were several then JliTing above eighty; 
but it should be observed^ that, these were in com- 
fortable circumstances. 

The horses of the isjand are of a very diminutiye 
race : the black cattle Are likewise small) but very 
.delicate fopd when fattened. There are two kinds 
of sheep,, ope the original bre^ of the country^ 
the other introduced frojn England: the former 
are wofth only six pr jseven sihillings a piece ; the 
.latter, when In good cond^tion^ will 9ell for twelve 
iihillings, and from that to a guinea. 

There ,are iio ihc^s, and only a few .poultry. 
On the higher jpountai^s /ire^ome 4eer. Heath* 
'cockSy both of the greater and lesser. species,, are 
•Tery plentiful. There are fUto sqipe wood-cocks, 
.but no har^s. The^^nlj^imaU bird I saw was|be 
,«rtotoR». 
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The island though now denuded of trees, tnu§t 
once }iave been covered with them, as may be seea 
in the turberieS) where on digging to 'a certaiti 
depth, roots and stumps are to be met with* 1 am 
convinced, however, that firs and birches would 
thrive here. 

The tides rise to a great height, and the shores 
abound in sea-wrack, which is burnt for its afkal), 
and exported to Glasgow. This wrack, wheti 
fresh, is used with success as a manure. 

At Torloisk I experienced such engaging marks 
of politeness and affection, that it iivas impossible 
for us to leave the place without sentiments of gra-^ 
titude and regret. Mr« Maclean accompanied us 
for some miles on onr return. We ^et off mounted 
on little ha1f<.wild horses, and on the same daj 
reached Aros. Her^ we remained the whole of 
the following day, very ill accommodated in every 
respect; but our landlord was not deficient in zeal, 
and we had only to lament, that his powers of 
providing for us were so limited. Next morning 
'With the first dawn I set out, accompanied by 
William Thornton^ to visit the high mountain of 
Benmore. 4 

Between Aros and Knock the road is tolerably 
good. In a meadow at the bottom of a narrow 
valley, washed by the sea, we observed a column, 
about fourteen or fifteen feet high, apparently 
composed of grit> stone, but as the tide was out I 
was nn able to approach it. Such ancient monuf.' 
ments are very frequent in the Hebrides, and on 
the mainland of Scotland^ Popular tradition 
traces them all to the times of Ossian, which is 
merely to iay that their origin has been lost in thro 
lapse of ages. 

' The house of Mr. Campbell of Knock is yery 
agreeably situated at the foot of a high mountain* 
{ tbuiid tht master from homej but the*mistri*M 



iKMieited us in the most affable maanei*, Ind her 
ton, a youth about seYenteeo or eighteen, ofrered 
to be our guide to the top of Benmore. This 
young man, who had a Tery agreeable figure, and 
was dressed in the Hebrideau style, immediately 
presented us with fdwiing pieces, saying that he 
had excellent dogs, and that we should be sure to 
find some black-cocks ; for he had no idea that any 
one could wish to climb up so rugged a mountain, 
except for the pleasures of the chase. He was 
therefore much surprised when he saw me takeout 
my hammers, and was told that 1 intended to ex* 
Umine t^e stones of the place. On receiving this 
information, he shewed ns immense heaps of them, 
irliich had been taken off some land that was cleared 
In the midst of tome lavas. A larger collection of 
{arat I seldom ever taw. 

Intending to return to Aros in the evening, we 
lott no time In beginning the ascent ; and in my 
travels among the high Alps, I never experienced so 
much difficulty. An almost impenetrable heatfi 
growing upon a marshy soil covers the basis, the 
middle, and the summit of the mountain, which risqs 
In a conical form. We were therefore obliged to 
follow the small gullies worn by the water, walkin|r 
In the very midst of the slender streams which devolve 
from Benmore. The black and bushy heath spreads 
Its gloomy veil over those stones, which might in* 
lerest and repay the fatigues of the naturalist. 
Not a single plant, not so miich as a tuft of moss 
is to be seen : every thing is here smothered by the 
overwhelming influence of the heath. 

The stones, however, which were uncovered by 
the water appear to be all volcanic ; but they pre- 
sented no variety : all of them were whitish grey 
lavas, slightly maculated with zeolites. 

When we had reached a considerable height, 
ivearied with seeing only the same lavas, while 
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young Campbell was occasionally bHnging some 
black, cocks to the ground, which seemed to amuse 
hlro, I determined to return. Thornton, however, 
braving every difliculty, gained the highest summit^ 
but he found nothfng to reward his exertions. On 
the whole, Benmore, notwithstanding its height, and 
its rescjpblance at a distance to Mount Vesuvius^ 
does not repay the trouble of ascending it. 

After resting ourselves at Knock, we took leave 
of the family, notwithstanding their pressing invi« 
tations to stop, and proceeded toAros, where we 
were expected. 

Next morning it was determined that we should 
set off for Achnacregs, eighteen or twenty miles 
distant ; but we preferred going by land, not only 
to avoid the dangerous navigation of the sound <^ 
Mull, but that we might see more of the mineralogy 
of the island. 

The morning of our departure we breakfasted 
with the Messrs. Stuarts of Aros, who occupy ft 
commodious habitation, round which they have 
introduced cultivation, and rendered the soil pro- 
ductive of barley, oats, potatoes, and pasturage. 
Two intelligent and industrious sisters participate 
in the management of their household afiairs. Here 
they enjoy all the gentle delights of rural life, and 
pass their, days in a state of happiness which am- 
bition never knew. Near this place are the ruins 
of the ancient castle of Aros, once "the residence of 
Macdouald, lord of the isles* 

A few miles from Aros, near the sea side, we 
observed the ruins of a catholic chapel, where are 
still visible a Gothic basso relievo of free stone, re- 
presenting the V^irgin Mary between two cherubims 
and a largd grave Itone, charged with the effigy of 
a man in complete armour. We saw likewise 
another sepulchral relic representing in relievoi a 
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tail woman, In the Gothic style of the ancient ladi s 
of France. 

Thence we continued our course to Leingorn, 
Attimitrail, and Corinakinish, which names, how- 
ever, do not indicate.riliages or even hamlets, but 
only some huts, scattered at intervals amidst these . 
dismal deserts. 

Every thing along this road is Tolcanic. In the 
vicinity of Ledkirk we' found some compact lava, 
dispersed in slabs, which interested me much. It 
was of a white colour, and still preserved its mag- 
netic property. 

From Xjedkirk we passed on to Garmony, and 
thence to Scallasde), leaving the little fort of Duard 
on our left. On a green rising ground we saw a 
druidical circle, formed of very large pieces of 
rough granite. 

In the evening we arrived at Achnacregs, the 
name of a small creek, where there is only one 
bouse, wretched and smoky, but two stories high, 
and furnished with chimnies. It is used both as 
an inn and a farm house.. The channel between 
this place and Oban, on the continent, being nar- 
row, the passage is much used for the transpor- 
tation of cattle ; and this house affords shelter to 
those who are driven in by bad weather, or who 
resort to the island on commercial pursuits. Out 
entertainment here was in a very frugal style. The 
landlord, a good sort of a man, was very inqui- 
sitive after news, and entertained the highest ve« 
neration for Ossian and Fingal. 

A heavy rain confined us to the house all next 
day. On the succeeding we were able te mako 
some excursions in the vicinity, and among other 
objects that attracted our notice was a large rough 
column of free stone, lying flat on the ground, and 
broken in the middle. I found it to be twenty.ona 
fcetlc>n|[. Our host ^ho attendedl us observed, 
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^^ there never was a |)erson but Ossian who could 
move this enormous stone ; that it had been thrown 
down by an earthquake, and that now there was no 
one'who could set it up agAin/* 

The next daj was ushered in with rain, but as. 
it cleared a little towards evening) Count Andreani, 
wear^ of this dismal solitude, determined to cross 
OYer to Oban, and watt our arrival. He eln^ 
barked with iiis servants in a small skiff, rowed 
hy twO'boys, and in spite of our remodstrancei 
pushed olP, though the wind was variable^ and the 
sea far from being calm* At half past four he 
left us, jocuiai^ly obsefviog that he should sleep 
on a good bed, and eat a better supper thaa 
we should. Thornton remained with me; ancl 
ilfter wishing our friend a good passage, we re« 
turned to our dreary inn, and at ten 1 retired 
to rest. The wind by tlds time had increased 
to a violent gale, accompanied with much rain; 
but T flattered myself that my friend had long 
teen safe at Oban; ' 

Scarcely, however, had I shut my eyes, before 

a loua noise at the door awakened me ; add on 

getting up^ I S4W onr poor friend AndreanI enter 

with his attendants, a^ completely drenched aS if 

they had been repeatedly plung^ under water« 

When about halfway over, they had been over« 

t^ken with a storm, and though several time^ drireii 

liear tp Oban, they were unable to make the bar** 

bour, The night was so d&rk, that it i^as^ im-* 

possible to know inhere they were, blit amidst 

the most imminent d^ge^5 they were provident 

tialiy driven into the little harbour of Aohnacregsji 

Having exerted ourselves to recover them from 

their cold and fatigue, AiK^reanl was the first to 

laugh at his adventure; tAit his tw^ servantSj^ 

who had never travelled before beyond the fertile 

ind smiling ^tiiDi Qf llaiy^ were «0 ^etflf >m« 
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pressed with the dangers and frightfal appearance 

of a stormy sea, amidst the darkness of night, that 

after returning a thousand thanks to the blessed 

Virgin, who had hearc) their invocations, and 

brought them safe to land, they swore that they 

would never again leave the island, barren as it 

was. ^' We should prefer,'* said they^ ** cropping 

the herbs in this place, to exposing ourselves a 

second time to the fury of that abominable sea."^ 

Their pantomimic gestures, the expression of their 

countenances, and the serious .tone of their la* 

Bientations, furnished me with a scene truly comic* 

A night^s repose, and the appearance of a fine 

morning, in some measure efiaced the impression 

of the preceding evening. The sea, however, was 

not yet navigable; and in order to dissipate en.^ 

nui, I betook 'myself to active employment. 

A black perpendicular rock, and almost insu- 
lated, had forced itself on my attention, ever since 
my arrival at Achnacregs. I conjeetured that it 
might be a basaltic colonnade, and 1 fished to 
9,scertain the truth of my supposition ; and after 
>valking about a mile and a half, t arrived at 
Qae of the most astonishing productions of toU 
«anic combustion, that had ever fallea under my 
notice. It presented the form of an ancient circus^ 
formed of natural wails of basaltes, rising per- 
pendicularly with so regular a construction j thafc 
at first view, it looked lik^ the effect of humaa 
industry and. art. But the utmost extent of humaik 
skill and power, could never have been able to 
elevate such enormous masses. 

This grand natural monument, excited a just 
admiration, lUid even enthusiasm in my mind. I 
spent two hours in viewing, studying, and dbm 
serving it over and over again in every asp^c^ 
,aud WSI.S still untired ef looking upon it. M|^ 
companions were invited to partici|>ate in the trftsfg 
' Y:6u v. . u 
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ports I myself experienced, and they felt thclv 
force, at the contemplation of tiiese vast hasaitic 
walls, standing alone, and rising ip a bold per-^ 
pendicular fabric round a circular space, which 
presented an arena, well adapted for the cele« 
bration of ancient games. 

It is no less nemarkable, that the accessarjr 
parts of this singular production of subterraneotis 
ire should have been placed in the vicinity^, as 
if with the design of furnishing a key to the pro^ 
blem of its formation. 

1 measured with the most scnipnloiis exactitude 
the height and thickness of the walls, and the 
diameter of the circular enclosure. The height of 
the great wall is twcn tjr five feet ten inches; its 
thickness seven feet ten inches, and the prisms 
of which it is composed are consequently of the 
same thickness. The prisms are pentagonal, hex* 
agonal, and seven-sided, wMh a very few qna^ 
drangular. The greatest diameter of the circus, 
i«'hiph is somewhat oval, is sixty-six feet eight inches ; 
and to bring all tlie measurements into one yiew^ 
the wall is an hundred fed distant from the sea, 
standing on a ground entirely covered with Java, 
and raised forty feet aboye the lere] of the sea io 
ordinary tides. 

On the sixth day, % again visited this snperli 
monument of nature, (n the afternoon of that 
day, seeing the weather had assumed a more 9ettle4 
aspect, Co^nt ^ndrei^ni resolved (otry h^ fortune i| 
second time ^ and asthie skiff woald not carry nsall, 
fre promised speedily to follq^r him* During the 
Bight we had the s^^tisfaction iQ find the boat 
returned with ft 9upply of eatables, which wersi 
very acceptable^ as we had eichansted stlmost the 
^hole s;tQck of provision; B^t Achnacregs. 

Next npoming the sea ran so high, that it wai| 
unsafe totr^st purselres in si^c^ a ^n^l yel^c)^ ) 



but &t ieagUi, on tbe ereiuBg of the && of Oc* 
lober, which was the eighth of. our confioement, a 
bark cave into Achnacregs with a cargo of beeves, 
which was to return next morning, and we ein« 
braced the opportunity of a passage in her, not 
direct for Ohan, but for the isle of Kerrera, where 
we landed in two hours after. 

Kerrera is separated oaiy by a channel from the 
isle of Mull. It is in a great measure Toicaoic ; 
but in some parts produces fine slates, which might 
oasily be reodered an object of commerce, and a 
good' detl of pasturage, with patches of cultira- 
tioa« We cfOAsed the whole length of the island 
ia four hours, and finding a boat at its extremity, 
wowei Vy * single fisherman, we committed our. 
•elves to bis care, and after a short passage reached 
Oban, where wo were impatiently expected. Count 
Andreaoi had ordered our carriages to be got ia 
Ittldi]les^ ; and we employed the erening in making 
jpreparations fvr our departure early next morning:. 

It was on the 7ih of October that we left Oban in 
our way to fialmally, where we arri?ed about 
eeven ia the evening. Bun Awe, of which I have 
already spoken, lies about midway ; and in this vi« 
einity we visited an iron foundery, standing in a 
charming situation, in view of the lake, which at 
that time was covered with vessels ; we were agrees 
ably surprised to find an establishment of this kind 
IB so distant a part of Scotland, where cultivatioa 
and the arts have made but little progress. It be«- 
longed, however, to an English company, who 
were induced to erect works at this place, in conse- 
queace of the abundance of wood and water, and its 
proximity to the sea. The manager received ns 
With much politeness, and shewed us iron of a very 
fine quality, manuiactnred under his direction. On 
expressing ray surprise that iron should be made 
in a glace where there was no indicatioa of ore^ 
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he ibforMed me that they were supplied frbifi 
Cumberland, and then showed me sonie collections 
<^ red hematites of an excellent quality and rich 
in iron* 

This establishment appeared to be conducted with 
equal skill and economy ; but the wood was be* 
ginning to becom^e scarce, and with a deficiency of 
this kind, the foundry will probably soon cease to 
be carried on. 

On arrifing at JDalmally^ %ire saw our good friend 
Patrick Fraser^ who spent the evening with us* 
fie had lately recovered some more fragments of 
the poetry of Ossian ; and had enriched his collect 
tion with other poems, by modern bards of' the 
country^ This worthy man, of a mild, modest 
character, and passionately fond of literature, was 
placed like an exile, amidst these sterile and deso^ 
late mountains. He would be an acquisition to the 
Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh, as he possesses 
a.ctiTity, united to science, and a perfect know* 
ledge of the original language of his country. 

He requested I would send him some French 
books, adding that '^ I can only In return give you 
my address, and offer you my poor services in 
this part of^ the country.'' 1 did not forget to 
comply witl}^ his wishes on my return to Paris ; 
but from the distance and difficulty of the com. 
munication, I am doubtful whether this mark of 
my remeitiforaiTce and esteem for an amiable man 
ever reached him. 

Next nK^rning. we proceeded to Tindrum, a stage 
of twelve miles. The valley of Glenlochy, through 
which we passed, is in some places very agreeable. 
It is at first skirted with hills, which are co-* 
▼ered.with sheep ; but as we advanced, the monn. 
tains seemed to close upon us, and the face of 
the country became naked and melancholy. 

The hamlet of Tindrum consists of only a fe^ 
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lioiises, and staad«INon a loir marshy piece of grown U 
In the Ticinity is a lead mine, which we yisite U 
The galleries are formed in a rery high mountaia of 
difficult access : they are cut through a grey mica-» 
ceous schistus rock, intermixed with a considerablo 
quantity of white quartz, and the vein of lead oro 
is found in a matrix of the latter substance. This 
ore is usually aGcompanied by pyrites or horn, 
stone, and is sufficiently abundant. It is some« 
times covered with fine crystals of calcareous spar* 

When the pieces of ore are extracted, they are 
broken with hammers, and then washed, to sepa. 
tate the extraneous substances. The ore is then 
transported to a foundery, and is smelted with char* 
coal and turf, though I could not receive informa. 
tion in what proportions they are used. The £ng» 
lish as welt as tiie Dutch are very reserv^ed in ex. 
plaining their processes, even in the most simple 
arts, which they always exercise with a kind of 
mystery. It is not so in France ; there the ma« 
nagers of the most interesting, establishments gene, 
rally communicate to a stranger all the informatioa 
be can desire.* 

I^eaving this place, proceeded to Killin by a dis. 
mal and detestable road, which passes a considerable 
way between two close mountains, without one in* 
teresting or cheerful feature. On a sudden, however^ 
the scene changes, the horizon expands, and the fiue 
valley of Glen Dochart, succeeded by that of Strari* 
Ian, open to the view, watered by crystal streams^ 
and enlivened by habitations, flocks, and herds. 

Killin, though denominated a town, is only an a9« 
semblage of a few houses, scattered round the ex. 



* St. Fond 19 no doubt pi^r^al tP ^^^ liberalUy of bis coon* 
trjmen ; but we suspect^bat the English have in many. cases 
been more communicatiTe than was consistent with interest 
Qt pglicy> parucuittily to Frenchmen* 

h3 
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tremity of Loch Tay. The accommodaHons at the 
ioa, hov^eYeVj are very tolerable, and the landlord 
is a civil man. While here, I was accosted by a 
stranger, whom I recollected somewhere to have spen, 
but acknowledged that I could not recal his name. ^^I 
am Bombelles^" said he ; ''I travel, like yourself, 
for pleasure and information, I am now on my way 
to Port Patrick, where I design to embark for 
Ireland." 

One of our i^ervants had informed him who I was« 
lie had been on a yisit at Lord Breadal bane's, and 
was just arrived in one of that nobleman's carriages; 
1 had never been intimate with M. de Bombellcs ; 
but two Frenchmen, who meet each other in the 
wilds of Scotland, are not long in forming an ar« 
quaintance ; and besides we had several common 
friends. Fron^ the course, however, which this 
gentleman pursued, as well as from a number of 
military and other charts, which he had long with 
him, I judged that diplomacy and politics were more 
suitable to hi^ taste, than the natural sciences or thQ 
arts, and that he was probably charged >vith some, 
particular mission, very foreign to the object of my 
studies. Bat I must do M. de Bombelles the justice 
to say, that he. neglected nothing that was in any 
degree interesting to his country.* as appeared f^oua 
a well written journal, from which I copied a cu- 
rious physical fact, relative to an extraonlinary flux 
and reflux of Loch Tay, of which I had heard at 
the Duke of Argyle's, and which I was proceeding 
to examine on the spot. 
. M, de Bombelles took the road to Inverary, 



* Wc may safely take llie word of a Frenchman, that it is 
imusual for gent|enien of that nation to travel, except as sp«cs» 
i>r to bcnelit their countiy in some yn^y or other. An English* 
i»>uu generally travels to spend l»is uiojieyi uud thus VO serve 
liii ti.tniies, Fas est et ab hosic doceri. 
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"while I prolonged my stay at Killin, in order to 
procure as much ioformation as possible, relatiTe to 
the pearl fishery of the river Tay, which falls Into 
the lake of that name. 

The master of the inn obligingly exerted himself 
to gratify my curiosity, and brought me two persons, 
whose particular employment was fishing for pearls. 
These men conducted us to the riyer, which runs in 
a very pure stream, on a bottom of sand or pebbles, 
and soon brought up several dozen of shells, from 
three and a hal( to four inches lon^, and about two 
broad. The exterior colour is a deep brown, with 
a greenish tinge : the internal colour, a fine mother 
of pearl, slightly tinged with a rose hue. 

In consequence of a handsome reward, these 
' fishers agreed t6 open the shells in our presence ; 
but stipulated for the reservation of the pearls, or 
at least to obtain a separate price for them. Ima- 
gining from this, that we alfixed a high value on 
pearls, they had provided themselves with some, 
which they artfully slipped into the shells of several; 
as they were opening them. 

Wishing to detect the trick, I desired my fellow 
travellers to watch, while I amused myself at some 
distance ; desiring, however, to be called when i^ 
pearl was found, it was not long before I was 
summoned, and shewn a very fine one ; but on 
examining the shell and the pearl, 1 was convinced 
that they had never been united., The fishers stre. 
auously maintained the contrary,and appealed to the 
testimony of my friends, who assented *o their as« 
sertion. I assured ike latter, however, that they 
were deceived^ and requested they would watcd 
more narrowly the next time« I again retired ; but 
in a minute, 1 was .apprised that another pearl was 
found. On examining the shelly I pronounced that 
the pearl had for that time also been slipped into 
the muscle* 
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Astonished at my penetration, which in their 
estimation was supernatural, the fishers confessed 
the deception ; and begged to know my secret, 
which they said would save them the pains of fr^ 
quently opening a number of shells to no purpose, 
as they seldom found above one or two pearls in a 
week. 1 explained to them, as well as I could, the 
whole^secret ; but, as they spoke Erse only, 1 am 
not certain that they comprehended my meaning. 

My secret consisted merely in examining atten. 
tively the outside of the muscles ; and when neither ' 
of the parts had any cavity or perforation, but pre« 
seated a surface free from callosities, I could rea* 
dily pronounce that there was no pearl in such a 
shell. If, on the contrary, the shell was pierced 
with auger-worms, and indented by other worms 
of the same kind, there were always to be found 
pearls of more or less value, or at least the embryos 
of pearls. 

This observation, which I have hitherto found 
invariably true, was the result of some inquiries, ia 
which I had been engaged, a long time before, re- 
specting the formation of that beautiful animal pro. 
duct, which appears to be a disease or defect in the 
Biusclc that produces it.* 

Taking our leave of the pearl fishers, we proceeded 
on our way to Kenmorc, along the left bank or the 
Tay, which is skirted on both sides with granitic 
mountains, approaching very near to the baiiks*. 
Their bases are pretty well cultivated, and produce 
oats. 

Loch Tay is about fourteen miles long, and a 
mile in mean breadth. It abounds in fish, and its 

* Tha editor of Oils work has found pevrls in commoii 
oysters; but always of little value, and connecteil wrth adU** 
eased tppcaraace of the-Mumal^ or an iiuperfection of its 
shell. 



waters iriB soft and clear. The motniiains thai 
enviroa it ace composed of micaceous Schi^tas, inter* 
mixed with felt spar, and quartoze matter. I found 
here some garnets of a bad configuration and coarstt 
texture. 

Ou reaching the soutliern extremity of the lake^ 
we found a commodious inn, a new built church, 
and several private habitations, agreeably situated 
amidst trees and cultivation. The name of this 
place is Kenmore ; and the traveller here begins to 
perceive that he is about to leave the barren moun« 
tains, and enter ou a more inviting track. This 
impression fills his soul with a sentiment of mild 
•delight, which I cannot better express, than by 
comparing it to what a person feels on the approach . 
of spring, though at that time it was the middle «C 
antumti. 

My first care oji arriving at Kenmore, was to pr6* 
Icure the most exact accounts respecting the pheno« 
menon of tKe lake, which had taken place on th« 
151th of the preceding September. The master of 
the inn, who understood English, kindly seconded 
my inquiries, and called two of his own servants^ 
who had witnessed the event. One of them named 
M^Kenzie, who seemed best informed, told me that 
on the morning of the 1 2th of September, the sky 
being serene and the air calm, a peasant who had 
gone 'to wash his hands in the part of the lake^ 
whence the river issues, observed the water leaving 
the bank in a . very perceptible manner, which 
obliged him to advance, while it continued retiring. 
Astonished at this appearance, he hastened to in- 
form his neighbours ; one of whom then mentioned, 
that at sun rise having heard a noise similar to that 
of a sudden blast of wind, he went to the window, 
wheti he vvas surprised tp sfee the i<rater receding from 
the bank, as if impelled by a violent hurricane, not- 
withstanding the air was perfectly calm. 1 imm»» 
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dtatcly elpresscd a wish to see this peHsant ; hnt, 
had the mortification to learn, that hekkadpfefiottsljr 
set out for a Tillage six miles off. 

M^Kenzie conjtionitig his relatiott, said that he 
was Dot informed of this extraordinary motion of 
the lake, till ten o^clock in the morning on which 
it first appeared* He instantly repaired to th« 
brink ; and in the space of an hour and a half, he 
plainly saw the water ebb and flow ten times sac^ 
cessively ; and the same alternate motion con* 
tinned for the whole of that day. He pointed out a 
large stone, pretty far in the water, as the Kmit of 
its retreat ; and on measuring from tho brink, I 
lound it to be a hundred and fifty French feet. But 
it aopeared that the water was not so high oa the 
bank by eight feet at that time, consequently the 
real space of its retiring is to be diminished so 
much.^ 

The lake exhibited the same phenomenon en the 
following day, and likojirise on the third, but not ia 
so frequent and regular a manner. No person, 
however, observed it in the night. Its motions 
were slow and regular, and unagitaled by wind. 

%he inhabitants of Kenmore, whom I had an op« 
portunity of cons ulting, all agreed with M'Kenzie 
in the following facts : 

1. Therootiopsof the lake, during the fourth 
day, happened only at very distant intervals. % On 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh days, there was no ebb 
of the waters. 3. On the eighth the motion ap« 
peared for a few hours only ; and this was the case 
during two whole weeks, with intervals of two or 
three days^ entirely motionless* 4*^ The motiom 



* According to the amounts which M. d« SombelU* had 
re ceivcdj the space left dry during tho ebb, was three hipidred 
feet ; hut St. Fond appears to have been convinced/ that this 
was an exaggtratioii* 



•bated graduallj, and the lake resumed its former 
ttUlaess. 5. During the whole of this time there 
was DO violent wiod^ nor the slightest shc^k of 
^rthqnake* 

These are the facts which appear to be most de« 
ferving credit. With extraordinary occarrences 
It is usual to blend much of the marvelious, as waa 
aefia /on this occasion. The foregoing accounts, 
however, may be safely coufided in; though we 
kaTe not proper data for ascertaining the cause of 
this wonderful fluy and reflux. 

Scarcely had we left Kenmore on our road to 
pankeld, when we were agreeably surprised to fin4 
QorielTes on a road bordered with Scottish an4 
American pines, and other beautiful erergreens 
tastefully disposed, and announcing the Ticinity <>f 
some great habitation, A fnile farther, we came to 
the verge of a vast park, decorated with plantations, 
and divided by the river T^y, over which are thrown 
several bridges of difierent constructions, Deer, 
sheep, and black cattle enlivened the spot^ A large 
pile of building partly in the Gothic, and partly i^ 
the modern style, closed tl^is magnitk^nt prospect, 
{t is the residence of the BJarl of Breadalbaue; and 
I regretted that I had not obtained an introduction 
f o a nobleman so patriotic, and in every respect sm 
well informed and amiable* 

We dined at a good and commodious inn about a 
imie from Punkeld, whose ruinous Gothic church 
has a very picturesque appearance Late in the 
evening we reached rerth^ l^y a road extremely rug^ 
^ed and fatiguing. 

Perth is pleasantly situated on the river Tay^ 
which is navigable for small vessels. The town ii 
pretty large and Nourishing. Here William Tborn^ 
ion had a& acquaintance of the name of M^Comie^ 
who was professor of mathematics in the academy^ 



4 
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ling our stay. From him and Mr. McGregor "whm. 
taught the I* rench language^ vfe receired the most 
us€ful services. 

Before the reformation, the catholic religion 
reigned in all its splendour at Perth ; and it con. 
famed several religious houses, besides a number 
of churches. Of these the greater part have been laid 
in Miins ; but in several of the streets are to be seen 
iine Gothi6 facades, intermixed with humble modern 
erections. These remains of monuments consecrated 
to the former religion of the country anounce that 
every thing is liable to change, and that in morals 
^s well as in physics nothing is durable in this world. 
Machines for carding and spinning cotton have 
lately been introduced at Perth. They were con- 
structed at Manchester, and it required some ad* 
dress to procure thern^ so jealous are manu facta- 
rers of the same country of each other's success. 

The most considerable manufactures here are 
linen, thread, and flax. Here 1 saw a loom for 
weaving large bed sheets in one piece, by means of 
91 shuttle fixed on small rpllers. 1 purchased some 
tabl^ articles of a superior quality, and was happy 
to carry them to France by way of models. 

At a manufactory here I was shown with an air 
of mystery an instrument as ingenious as usefut 
for ascertaining the fineness of the texture of linen 
and cotton cloth, and the evenness of the threttds^ 
It is a small microscope placed on the cloth, whose 
threads it magn^es to such a degree,' that it is easy 
to count how many are contained within the space 
. it covers, and likewis^ whether they are flat ot 
round, even or unequal. I brought one of these 
Instruments to France, where they soon multiplied^ 
The desire of examining the hill of Kinnoul, whicK 
lies withiq little more than two miles of Perth, waa 
|ny principal inducement to take this route. The 
i|Tasand agates vfhich I collpcted there, during s^ 
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venil excursions, were yery numerous ; and some of 
the finest specimens I doubted and even tripled for 
the purpose of distributing among my friends. The 
IV bole filled a large chest.* 

On crossing the noble bridge over, the Tay at 
Perth, I immediately observed some lavas in strata, 
unformed masses, and ill shaped prisms. Theso 
different currents proceeded from several eminences 
forming part of the mountain of Kinnoul, the basis 
of which occupied a very considerable extent. Pur- 
suing the road along the Tay with the mountain on 
my left, f came to a very steep and almost perpen- 
dicular rock nearly 600 feet high, on the very 6dge 
of the road.. To this spot the mineralogist ought 
directly to proceed, as it is the richest in agates and 
other productions worth collecting. 

Though the mountain appears very steep in that 
quarter, one may notwithstanding clamber up to its 
summit with a little precaution. But for this pur- 
pose it is necessary to be provided with a stout 
stick, armed with an iron spike, nor must the adn 
fcnturer be of a nervous constitution. I found 
here various kinds of basaUes, and lavas, agates of 
different colours, calcareous spar, and steatites. 
Perhaps had I enjoyed more leisure, 1 might have 
discovered other productions, but 1 had neither di« 
rectionnorguide to regulate my researches. Even 
at Perth, this mountain was not so. much as conjee^ 
iured to be volcanic. All that was known there 
respecting it, was that some lapidaries from Edin^ 



* This chest together with, my whole collection ofth^ 
SBineralogical products of Scotland and the Hebrides wai, 
lost on a sand bank near Dankirk* The vessel which carried 
them from' Leith snnk. and onljp the crew was saved. Bj 
this unfortunate accident I lost all the frjuits of a toilsomqi 
journey, eifcapt a small box ,of the' inost remarkable ar^tc^fn 
which I brought along with me in my carriage* 
▼Ot. T. i^ 
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bnrgli Tisited kfrom tiraeto time in^west'of1^r«tes, 
which they polished and converted to some profit. 

Bidding adieu to Perth, we trarelled throii(^ 
Cupar in Fife to St. Andrews, which journey we 
accompHsfaed in seven hours. All the hilli on the 
road are formed of blackish gravelly lava and ba« 
•altes. 

We had letters of reeommendatioii to Mr. Pro« 
feasor Hill, and to Professor Wilson, who oblige* 
ingly exerted themselres to gratify our curiosity 
daring our stay. The university of St. Andrews 
is recomn>ended to the traveller of taste by the nana 
of the celebrated Buchanan, who taught philosophy 
here. There wcie formerly three colleges ; but twa 
of them are consolidated into one. The rcvenoet 
of the professors, who are thirteen in number^ 
amount collectively to no more than 1500/. -stexv* 
ling. 

The college library is open for seven months in 
the year. This establishment is maintained by a 
small revenue arising from appropriated tithes, and 
the casMal emoluments derived from the admissioa 
of grad uates. The number of books is about eleven 
or twdve thousand. They arc almost all modern, 
with the exoeption of some bibles and devotional 
books. A manuscript of St. Augustin on vellum, 
of the thirteenth century, was interesting, onacconnl 
of fts excellent preservation. ' 

During the predonii«a«oy of the oothoHc religion , 
this city was the see oi the primate of Scotland ; 
and the famous Cardinal Beaton, who met with 
assassination, was one of Its archbishops* Vast and 
iHuperb churches, attest the opulence or the genero* 
sity of their founders ; ap4 their rukis, of which 
there are still some fine remains, give this oky an 
^r of antiquit .' which forms a singular contrast 
tfith the simplicity of the modern habitations. 

7be cb^rcll of tbo s^Qnd college^ aA it u called, 



9^^pe9f% (o be very ancient, and is still a stately 
fabric. In a tomb here belonging to bishop Ken. 
n^y vece found «x maces of copper gilt, three of 
wbiek were distributed among the other Scotch 
vniversitftes, and three are retained at St. Andrews* 
I was admitted to examine one of these ensigns of 
dignity, which is charged with Gothic OFuaneats 
£aely executed, but in a bad taste. 

We visited another churcli^ which from an in« 
feription on one of the doors, appears to have been 
1»iiilt in 1119. Here we saw a grand mausoleum 
in white marble, representing an archbishop as 
large as life^ kneeling, and an angel pladng a mar* 
'tyr'ft crown on hjs head. A large basso re]ie?o^ 
1>elow, represents the sa^e persoilage as attacked 
by some moa who assassinate him. A young girl 
In tears, who seems to be his daughter, is forcibly 
held from assisting her father. Despair is strongly 
narked in her gestures and 4n her figure. This is 
the monument of archbishop Sharp, who wasmur* 
dered hj/i nine presby tertan enthusiasts on Marston 
Moor near St. Andrews^ on the third of May 
1669. 

The facade of the ehnreh of St. Leonard though 
Gothic possesses an impressive grandeur and ele« 
gance* This belonged to the college which has 
been dissolved ; and which Dr. Johnson complains 
be was always civilly hindered from entering. I 
was not more fortunate than Johnson. The area 
in front and on one side of this sacred pile was 
converted into a kitchen garden ; and the building 
it^elt is probably the house and the store room of 
the gardener. 

The ruins of the cathedral and of the adjoining 
palace appear majestic and '■- highly impressive. 
Both these stood on an elevation, commanding a 
Ml prospect of the sea. The palaee indeed was so 

12 
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«4ose .to it, that the waves hare underminetl a {nit 
of its foundation. 

The cathedral, as far as can be estimated from Itft 
magnificent remains, with<Hit including some subsU 
<iiary buildings, was 515 faet long and 60 broadL 
Not only does it bear the stamp ot time and neglect; 
but it also discovers the strongest marks of lanatical 
zeal and violence. Towers of ike most solid con* 
struction overthrown ; columns broken in {Heces ; 
the remains of noble Gothic windows suspended as 
it were in the air ; pyramidai steeples more thaa 
100 feet high pierced through and through and in* 
idented ia every direction ; winding stair cases wbidi 
«eem to stand without any foundation ; aitars 
heaped upon altars under the remaining vaults; 
fragments of friezes, capitals, entablatures, scattered 
among sepulchral tablets and mutilated tombs ; the 
wreck of cloisters, chapels, porticoes ; and some 
columns still remaining ecect amidst such wide, 
spread havoc : such is a rapid sketch of these ex- 
tensive ruins, which strike with dread and aitoniftk* 
ment. 

A quadrangular tower in the midst of these exten- 
sive ruins, remains entire, though it has existed for 
upwards of eleven hundred years. It was probably 
used as a light house in former times ; and at present 
serves as a memorial of the feudal rights which the 
king possesses over the city« 

it was the hopiicidal harangues (^ that farions 
reformer, Knoi, which spread desolation over this 
unfortunate city. The blow which it received from 
the hand of barbarians suddenly changed its ap<* 
pearance. It requires ages to build, but an instant 
only to destroy,. Notwithstanding the period that 
has elapsed since the era of its misfortunes, it stilt 
appears as if ravaged by the pestilence. The streets 
are large and commodious, but every where covered 
l^ith j^rass : all is sadness and silence, A place stiU 
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Apftble of Mgtiig 14 or 15,000 iahabitants dees 
not eGBtaln atK>Te three thousand. 

The roek on if hieh the eastle of St. Andrews 
stood is In manjp places at least 100 feet above tho 
leTel of the sea. This pi^cipice consists of beds of 
qiiartoze fre e-stone, crossed with horraontal layers 
of black argillaceoiifl schistiis ; and under the deep- 
est beds of free-stene in the part where the sea has 
uncovered than, are strata of coal almost pure and 
§t for burning; The sea here beating with in« 
eessant violence on the shore has considerably 
gained upon it ; and at low water, nothing is to be 
seen but rubbish and ruins. 

Scarcely had we left 8t. Andrews on the road to 
liargo before we found the fields strewed with very 
large blocks of basaltes of a fine black colour^ 
very hard, and of a fine and honogeaeous substance. 
After a ride of three miles we reached a pn^tty high 
:flat, entirely covered .with blocks of basaites, 
amidst which oats and rye are prodnctd. The 
number of pits along the road announce that the 
collieries are worked with great activity. * 

Largo is only a small village, round which are 
banks of free-stone overtopped with enormous 
pieces of basaltes : Leven and Dysart are pretty, 
populous places, lying by the ^ea side, and in their 
vicinity are several collieries^ which employ a great 
number of persons, x 

Kirkaldy is a considerable borough* The whole 
of ttB eaviroBS is strewed witb blocks of basaltes, 
and this scattered train of lavas extends more than 
twenty-four miles in length and eight in breadth* 
What terrible convulsion transported these basaltes, 
and thus rolled and dispersed th^n over so vast a 
surface ? > 

In the vicinity of Kinghorn, a tewli situated on 
the water side, the blocks of basaltes se med to mul. 
tiplj. Between Kirkaldy and this place^ we noticed 

J 3 
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near the road three upright rude stones, erecttedas. 
the memorial of some event) which it is now impose 
sible to trace. The highest is about fifteen feet 
' aboTe ground. They are composed of a rough 
grained yellowish free-stone, and appear to be of 
Tery high antiquity. Were they erected by the 
Caledonians, the Druids, or the Romans ? The na« 
tives entertain various and doubtful opinions on the 
subject of such monuments, which are numerous ia 
Scotland and i^e Hebrides ; and are likewise found 
in lower 3ritanny, among a people of the same 
Celtic origin. 

At Kinghorn we embarked for Leith. The pas- 
sage oyer the Forth is seven miles, and we pertorm- 
ed it in two hours. In the middle of the Frith is a 
Tery rapid current. 

The harbour of Leith, which forms the port of 
Edinburgh, was filled with vessels from diifereut 
parts of the globe. I noticed here several vessels 
done over with bitumen or tar extracted from pit- 
coal, by a process invented by the Earl of Dundo- 
nald. It appears that this covering of mineral tar 
is effectual in resisting the attacks of worms. 

William Thornton, who had proceeded directfrom 
Perth to Edinburgh and had engaged private lojg. 
ingsfor us, was ready to receive us on our reaching 
that city, ^vhere we intended to remain a fortnight. 

The sciences, literature, natural history, and the 
arts, being the principal objects of my journey, 
what I have to say respecting Edinburgh shall, 
chieliy relate to them% 

The fame of the University is great and extensively 
known. The king is the protector; and the pro. 
fessors, who are numerous, arc menof great talents, 
and active attention to their duty« 

At the he^d of the Royal Society is the Duke of 
Buceleugh. The Antiquarian Society is a late es- 
tablish men t| the object of which is to culkctaiid 
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preserTC eTery thing relative to Scottish aotiqiiities. 
The College of Physicians ranks among its members 
some names of the highest medical eminence. The 
College of Surgeons and the Medical Society are 
likewise respectably supported* 

The High School is intended for the classical in« 
stitution of youth,andis divided into several classes. 
Henceit is evident that thearts, the sciences, and the 
belles letters are cultivated and esteemed in this city,' 
which is honoured by the distinguished characters it 
has produced in every branch of learning, and 
attracts by its celebrity students from every part of 
the civilized world. 

Edinburgh indeed from its situation and tranquil- 
lity is well adapted for the study of the sciences : 
it is neither disturbed by the tumult of parliamentary 
discussions, the bustle of an overgrown metropolis, 
nor the destructive amusements of London ; and 
from time immemorial, the mus(^s have chosen to 
reside on the top of a hill near a solitary fouiu 
tain. 

The cabinet of natural history in the university 
pleased and interested me more than the British 
JMuseum, though it is far less considerable. The 
objects that compose it, particularly the stones and 
minerals, are more methodically arranged, and the 
productions of Scotland have been collected with, 
great care and assiduity, an important CotisideraU 
tion^ to foreigners as well as natives. 

Some reforms, however, are wanting to the miiseum 
of the University. The place allotted for it is tod 
small, and the classification should be completddin 
all the parts. 

Lithology and the study of minerals have as yet 
made little progress in Scotland )* there are therefore 
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* Since our author's visltj Scotlaud has produced sjme ex* 
CriUrul numeral ugisis. 
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few collections of such productions. Dr. Jame» 
Hutton isperhaps the onlj indiyidual in Edinburgh^ 
who has placed in his cabinet some minerals and 
a number of agates found in Scotland ; bat I ob« 
served that he had not been sufficiently careful in 
collecting the matrices that contained them. At 
this time the doctor was busily employed in wiitin«^ 
a work on the theory of the earth.* 

I visited that celebrated chymist Dr. Black 9S 
often as possible. In the year 1761 he gave th« 
irst analysis of calcareous earths, in which he de- 
monstrated the existence of the aerial acid, com. 
monly called fixed air. This illustrious philosopher 
shewed me the most kind and polite attention. One 
day he favoured me with a sight and specimens of 
petrified or quartzified wood, which had been sent 
him from Ireland. He also explained the mechan- 
ism of a portable furnace of his own invention^ 
which will prove of great utility in the arts and ia 
chymistry. It is so contrived, that the heat may 
not only be gradually increased at pleasure, but 
carried to such a high degree as to reduce iron nails 
to a state of fusion. This plan may be extended 
and perhaps even applied to high furnaces, in which 
iron ore is smelted! It is chiefly, however, the 
manner in which the interior is covered, aud the 
substances used for fuel that do honour to the 
knowledge and ingenuity of Dr. Black. 

I was several times in company with Dr. John 
Aiken, a private professor of anatomy at Ediuburgh^ 
He shewed me a number of ingenious machines of 
his own invention ; and among others an artificial 
hand for facilitating difiicuit births. The knowledge 



* This work lias sincei appeared, and ha5 excited much 
httertfst. 
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of whafever may contribute to relieTtt snffer^ti^ 
humanity ought to' be diffused as widely as possible; 
and I was permitted to take a model of this instru^ 
ment to France. Dr. Aiken also shewed me a lock 
which he had contrired for great guns, by which 
they might easily be made to perform a double diSi^ 
charge : but I was much less pleased with this than 
the former ; as I lb?ed his inrention for bringing, 
men into the world &r better than that of sending 
them out of it. 

Some days after I had the pleasure of dining 
with Dr. Cuilen, to whom the science of medicine 
owes 80 many obligations, and the city of Edinburgh, 
nuch of its celebrity. He lived in the midst of his 
family as amidst a circle of friends. . Good nature 
and amenity reigned in his house. His own man* 
ners and disposition are of the most agreeable kind ; 
and in Tarious respects he seemed to me to resemblo 
JBuffbn. His table was plentifully serred^ but; 
without any luxury, I was surprised, however, 
to find a profusion of punch brought in between the 
desert and the tea, which the doctor observing 'Said 
with a smile^ ^^ that this beverage was not only 
suited to his a^e, but that long experience had coa<^ 
Tinced him its moderate use was salutary for the iii« 
habitants of Scotland in cold and moist seasons.'* 
Punch, he remarked, is a warm stimulant, which' 
operates wonderfully in maintaining the necessary 
secretions^ or in restoring them to an equilibrium. 

The humid and penetrating atmosphere of Scot^ 
land had for some time atferted me in a very dis. 
agreeable manner, notwithstanding the active life I 
led ; and I am persuaded it is one of the causes of 
that sombre melancholy to which the Batish nation 
are so subject. It was in vain that I took eitercise^ 
and amused myself in a manner perfectly suitable 
to my taste: I found that the mist^^ the frequeni 
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fains, fire change of winds, the sharpness of tlie air^ 
and the absence of the sun plunged me into an 
involontarj melancholy, which I should not long;; 
iiave been able to support. In order to rats<; my 
spirits, my friends informed me that the snu wa^ 
srbout to appear ; but in my had humour 1 was 
more than once tempted to reply to them as Carac* 
doll the viceroy of Sicily did to an English noblemaa 
who desired him to look, at that luminary in Log- 
dog,— *^ your English sun, my lord, very much, 
stsembles our Sieilian moon.'* 

This disagreable feeling was not tobeendured^ 
and I resolved to adopt the regimen of Dr. Culleo. 
Accordingly every day after dinner, I took a gtaai 
of punch, composed of rum, sugar, lemon juice, a 
Httie nutmeg, and boiling water, which soon res* 
lored me to my wonted spirits. 

I Baw several other men distinguished i« vartom^ 
branches of literatttre,among whom were Dr. Ander« 
ton. Sir John Dalrymple, and the celebrated histo- 
rian. Dr. William Robertson, with whom I enjoyed 
many agreeable conTersations. 

That venerable philosopher Dr. Adam Smith was 
one whom 1 visited most frequently. He b«d tra- 
velled in France, and resided some time in Paris« 
Though advanced in years, he still possessed a fine 
figure. When he spoke of Voltaire, whom he had 
known, and whose inemory he revered, bis anima- 
tion was most striking. ^^ Reason," said he, *' owes 
him incalculable obligations : the ridicule and tho 
sarcasms which he has so plentifully bestowed on 
fanatics and hypocrites of all sects have enabled the 
understandings of men to bear the light of truths 
and prepared them for those inquiries to which every 
intelligent mind ought to aspire. He has done 
much more for the benefit of mankind than those 
grave philosophers whose books are read hj- few 



only : the writings of Voltslre are made for all and 
Tead hy all.'^* 

Ouc evening while I was at tea with him, he 
Bpoke of Rousseau with a kind of religious respect, 
'**' Voltaire sought to correct the rices and the follies 
tof mankind by laughing at them^ and sometimes by- 
treating them with sererity : Rousseau conducts the 
reader to reason and truth by the attraction of sen- 
timent and the force of convictiiHi. fiis Social Com» 
fact will one day avenge all tiie persecutions he ex* 
perienced.^ 

•Dr. ^mith finding that I was attached to music, 
<told me he would introduce me to a kind of coiw 
xett of which I could have no previogs idea, Ac- 
ccnrdingly one moriiing lie conducted me into a 
spacious room in which 1 found a nomeroos audi* 
lence; but saw neither orchestra, musicians, aor 
instrumeQ.ts. A large space, however, was left void 
in the middle of the room, surrounded by benches 
t>n which sat gentlemen only ; while ladies and gen« 
tlcmen were dispersed over other parts of the bouse. 
% was informed that these gentlemen were to be the 
umpires in a musical competition of Highland and 
iJebridian bagpipers which was > about to take 
place ; and that they were to decree a prize to him 
^ho could best execute a farourite piece of music* 

In a short time a folding door op^i&ed, aild to 
my- surprise I saw a Highlander advance in the 
costume of his country, and waVk up and down the 
empty s^ace with rapid steps and an agitated air^ 
blowing his noisy instrument, the discorcUuit sounds 
of which were sufficient to rend the ear« The tuno 



• Had Dr. SmiQi lived to the present time, he proliab]|r 
maKx\A b«ve found cause to retract his eulogy on Voltaire. By 
4browinga ridtciite ooevery thing once held sacred, be weakened 
those prejudices, and loosened those tieSi^ by which men weW 
;{ dveraed aad k^t in the pat :^ oi duty and of happineast 
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ivas a kind of sonata, divided into three partsi; \)Tit 
I confess I could neither distinguish air nor desiga 
in the music. I was only struck with the attitudes^ 
the exertions and the warlike countenance of the 
piper. His performance, however, excited great 
applause. A second musician succeeded, and he 
appeared to excel the first competitor : clapping of 
hands and bravo resounded on every side. During 
the third part of the air, I observed tears flowing 
€rom the eyes of numbers of the audience. 

Having listened with much attention to eight 
pipes in succession, I at last began to discover, 
that the first part of theair was a warlike march; the 
second seemi'd to describe a sanguinary action, the 
musician endeavouring by a rapid succession of loud 
and discordant sounds to represent the clashing of 
arms and the shrieks of the wounded, and all the 
horrors of a field of battle. In this part, the per. 
iprmer appeared convulsed, and in his gestures he 
represented a man in actual combat, while he made 
his instrument in some measure correspond with hit 
•motions* 

With a rapid transition, the piper now passed to 
the third part, a kind of andante, when his violent 
gestures ceased ; his countenant^e assumed An ^ir of 
deep sorrow ; and the sound of his instrument was 
plaintive, languid, and melancholy. He now repre- 
sented the waiHngs and lamentations of friends for 
the loss of the slain ; and it was this part that drew 
tears from the eyes of the beautiful Scotch ladies. 

The whole of this entertainment was so extraordi- 
nary ,and the impression which it made on thegreater 
part of the audience was so different from what I 
felt, that I could not avoid ascribing it to an iissocia. 
iionof ideaS;; which connected the disicoj*daut soundg 
of the bagpipe with some historical factJB thus forci* 
^Ij brought to recollection, 
/^'he same air |f^s played by ea^ competijfor; 
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and there appeared to be no preference gi^e^i bat 
to talents. I confess I did not s^dmire any of the 
performers : the music and the instrument con^ 
Stan t]y reminded me of a bear's dance. 

This trial of 8kill was followed by a Hvety and 
jininaatcd dance, formed by a part of the pipers^ 
while the rest playetl suitable airs, which possessed 
eiLpression and charaQ^^r ^ but the union of so m^- 
ny bagpipes produced ^ most hideous noise. 

The competitors afterwards marched in order ta 
the castle of Edinburgh, built on a Yolcanic rock^ 
^here they performed a piece of mu^ic in honour 
pf the beautiful and unfortunate Mary queen o^ 
Scots, for whom the Highlanders still preserve ^ 
warm attachment, and a religions respect. 

During my $tay in Mull I was informed that there^ 
had been time immemorial a college of bagpipers ii^ 
that island ; but that in consequence of the death o( 
the famous Rankin, who had the superintendence of 
' \t lor about 30 years, it was transferred to Skye^ 
under the^irectioti of Mr. Rimmon. Each of the^ 
principal families in the Hebrides keeps a piper^ 
whose' office is hereditary* 

While 1 remained at Edinburgh I made sereral ex* 

•isursions for the purpose of examining the natura^ 

, history of the enyirons. The castle, which com- 

pands the town, is biiilt upon a hill formed of 

compact laya in the form of' basal tes. The black 

.^roiour of the lava ^nd thei Gothic aspect of the; 

castle form a istriking and pleasing contrast wit]\ 

the elegant If hitfi houses, which constitute the New 

,!Town, 

Not far from this is Calton hill, formed of grey, 
ish lava« Near the top of this stands a monument 
erected to t^e pemory of JDavid ilume, whose ashe4 
^t containi.. ' ' - ' " 

. Behind tlie town is an elevated <\hain, in a part of 
^hich thei ^iUsr seeot piled up against eapM otheir|| 

• • • . 
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and ftpe compoeed of basaltic laya. Tbere appemi 
nothing) koweTer^ of that astoQishing regularity 
displayed id the prismatic columns of the cave of 
Fingal, or the Giauf s Causeway of Antrim. One 
of the hills of this ridge has a hollow in its summit, 
somewhat resembling a chair or gigantic seat, and 
is known by the name of Arthur's Seat * I exa- 
mined the large blocks of basaltes which are scat- 
tered round the base of this mountain, and observed 
.^pots of zeolite even in the centre of the lava of the 
most beautiful kind. Indeed the operation of sub. 
terraneous fire is manifest in eyery direction round 
Edinburgh ; though the fact was not admitted-by the 
most learned men of that city. , 

After taking lea¥e of my l&lnd friends at Edia* 
burgh, where I left my interesting and agreeable 
fellow traveller William Thornton, Count Andreani 
and I, having some time since parted with M. de 
Meciesy who was called by bu|iines8 to London, 
took the Carlisle road, in ordqr to have an op. 
portunity of visiting Manchester, Derby,' and other 
places. 

About a mile and a half from Edinburgh, the 
lavas and other volcanic substances disappear ; and 
are succeeded by quartoze free-stone, which in se* 
▼eral places cover rich mines of coal. This zone^ 
which is pretty extensive, disappears in its turn, 
and the face of the country aj^ain exhibits volcanic 
substances from Lasswade to Selkirk. The aspect 
of this part of the country is wild and sterile., VoU 
canic appearances prevail between Anrskirk and 
Langholm. The lavas at Hawick form steep hills^ 
and are disposed in horizontal beds, or rather la- 
mellas resembling slate. 

Near Carlisle the cultivation is in aveiy fine state; 
and lime is not only nsed as a manure on the 
meadows, hut also on the arable land. About a 
ipile from Peurith on the decUTity of a mountain. 



I obserred large rounded l^ocks of basaltic lara, 
intermixed witb maMes of granite, and the same 
▼okanic appearances were noticed in other places* 
Towards Lancaster the conntrj is generally rich in 
pastsre, and the meadows are weU manured with a 
compost made of lime, dung, and common earth. 

On our arriral at Ms^nchester, we were disap* 
pointed in finding that doctors Perciral and White, 
to whom we carried letters of introduction, were 
obliged to be absent from home ; but tiiej recom* 
teefltdeduft to Dr. Henry, who paid us the most po« 
lite attention during onr stay. ' 

Manchester is a great town: the cathedral is 
large and well built ; but the cotton mills which 
have enriched this pkce, and are the principal ob« 
jects worthy of attention, were not to be seen, 
'f he Tigilance of the manufacturers was redoubled, 
in consequence of their being p^ersuaded that a 
French colonel who was there sonie time before us, 
wanted to procure plans of these machines, In (ffder 
to carry them to France ; and since that period 
neither strangers n«r eren the most respectable tn« 
^bitants were permitted to enter the works. The 
fact, howerer, was, that the machine for car£n$ 
cotton had already been carried to France, and 
was used there ; and not long afterthe mills were 
introduced by an intelligent £nglpshman, wh€^ dis- 
puted the merit of the invention with Arkwrtght. 

The largest of the cotton mills are moved by 
water ; and they spin with so much perfection and 
eeconomy that those who first erected them have 
made large fortunes. Arkwright, who was origi- 
nally a barber, and therefore has the more merit 
in surmounting the difficulties of his situation, by 
his good sense converted his discovery to profit ; and 
joining in partnership with established manufac* 
tnrers, enriched himself and them. 

Though I had no opportunity of seein|; the mills^ 

» 2 
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I was complaisantly shewn^ large warehouses full or 
manufactured goods* The finest pieces were un*. 
folded, in order that t might see the patterns and 
the colours : and wititsome of the oianufacturers we 
enjoyed a free conversation 6a the chyndcai pro^ 
cesses used in dyeing. 

, It was doubtless to Dn Henry thai we were in ^ 
debted for all the attentions we met with at . Man- 
chesterj^ and I wish I may haye an opportunity of. 
returning his kindness in France. • At his house I: 
saw «ome stone and minerals ; but what pleased* 
hte moist was a fine os fenioris of the unknowqi, 
animal, whose bones are found on the banks of 
the Ohio, which i^ perhaps only a lost species of 
the elephant* This gentleman is more distinguish* 
ed as a chymist than as a naturalist. 

At thd Bull's Head Inn in Manchester we were 
charged extravagantly high ; but except here and 
at Dun's Hotel- Edinburgh, we had Ao reason ta 
complain of exaction. On such occasions the 
best thing that poor strangers can do, is to pajr 
the money* TraTellers are equally liable to thid 
sort of Imposition in Italy, Germany, and {* ranee 
as in England ; but in neither is it general, or dei^ 
jrived from national character. It must be imputed 
to a few individuals only, who have lost all feelingd 
of delicacy and justice; but who make a ver^ 
wrong calculation with respect to their real interests^ 
as they soon destroy both their own reputation 
and that of the houses they keep. It is a verjr 
difficult matter to devise good regulations of policy 
upon this subject ; but it is a truth well known t6 
travellers, that where the charges are the high est) 
the attention and the entertainment are the worst.. 

From Manchester to Buxton is 24 miles, over a 
road neither agreeable nor commodious. Buxton 
is remarkable for, its mineral waters, which in the 
ii e season, bring a considerable influx of company; 



It is situated, howcrer^ in the midst of the most 
dismal and cheerless country I have ever seen. Its 
"waters may be excellent, but its atmosphere is 
impregnated with sadness and melancholy. Tho 
liouseil are generally built in an uniform stile, and 
resemble hospitals, or rather monastic establishments. 
A superb structure appropriated to the baths mighl 
be taken for tho palace of the abbot. 

We had letters of recomtnendation to Dr. I^ear* 
son, a London physician, who spends his sammer 
here, and fortunately had not left the place at the 
time of our arrital. He was well acquainted with 
the country and its products; and kindly offered to 
eonduct us to the most remarkable and most inter* 
esting spots, ile had adopted the opinion of White, 
hurst respecting the beds of toad-stone, which he 
regarded as volcanic; and we fixed a day for ex* 
amining thesupposed remains of Tolcanos in acoun* 
try, where, on the contrary, every thing seems to 
demonstrate the agency of water. Meanwhile he 
accompanied us to the shops of seteral artists in 
stone, who cut, turn, and polish the fine Derby* 
shire fluor or phosphoric spars of different colours^ 
gypseous alabasters, and some marbles. 

* Sereral artists in this line are settled at Buxton, 
where the opulent visitors purchase their beautiful 
manufactures. The flubr spar which is fashioned 
here, is obtsuned from the lead mhies of Castlestoni 
about ten miles distant. The only stones of value,, 
found in the environs of Buxton are a very fine gyp- 
seous^ white, semitransparent alabaster, which is 
made into vases and pedestals; a black marble, 
emitting a bitumnnious smell on beiog rubbed ; and 
a yellowish calcareous spar, both applied to the 
same purpost s. 

1 remarked that in order to give a finer lustre to 
th Ar productions,the petrifacdon-workers had alway * 
«ome water at hand to plunge them intO| on pretence 

k3 • 
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of washing off the dust. But it was eYideot that Che 
water enlivened the colour, the polbh, aud the trans- 
parency of the stone. 

The bath-house has more the appearance of a pa- 
lace than a place of this description. It is a vast 
rotunda, ornamented with large pilasters, support- 
ing a rich cornice crowned with a ballustrade. Be- 
sides the space occupied by the b^ths, it is capable. 
of lodging %(X) persons, and contains coffee- rooms, 
gaming-rooms, and ball-rooms. The whole of this 
superb pile was erected at the expence.of the Duke 
of l>3vonshire, ^under the superintendence of Carr, 
a distinguished architect. The baths are disposed 
with much judgment, and are both common and 
private for men and w^men, in separate quarters. 

The waters for drinking run into a large cistern 
of white marble, over which a neat little temple i\\ 
the antique stile is erected. The waters of Buxton 
are moderately hot, raising the mercury no higher 
than 82. Dr. Pearson, who has analyzed them^> 
says, '^ that the air which. is extricated from them in. 
great abundance, does not contain any fifed air, 
but the azotic gas of the new nomenclature." 

The greatest part of the houses here belong to the 
Duke of Devonshire, and are generally rented by 
tavern-keepers, who pay him high rents. Round 
this town, near which the river Wye takes its arise, 
are a number of small hills composed of free-stone, 
limestone, and other mineral substances* The caU 
careous beds are remarkable for being interrupted 
Vith alternate beds of toadstone* 

There are also found iu that paift of Derbyshire 
called the Peak, black argillaceous schistus, here 
called shale or shiver, black and grey martial argil, 
red and grey mbri, and a brownish kind of marie of 
a very- fine grain and loaded with calcareous parti- 
cles, called rotten .stone, aud used for the same pur-, 
poses as tripoli. Here are likewise found pyrites, 
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^iifef^nt kinds of marble, gypsum, fluor spar, and a 
ponderous fine grained white earth, called caulk or 
keble. This is one of the m jst common matrices of 
the mines of Derbyshire. Double pointed rock 
crystals, ponderous spar, lead, copper, calumine, 
and blende are likewise among the productions of 
this interesting tract. In fact, the astonishing Ta- 
riety of substances within so small compass, is suffici* 
ent to astonish the most experienced geologist. 

We set out to ?isit Pool's Hole, about a mile 
from Buxton, under v the guidance of Dr. Pearson. 
Its entrance is at the fobt of a large bare limestone 
hill, on which are entrochi and other marine bodies^ 
conFerted for the most.part into calcareous spar. 

On our arrival, we were joined by several women, 
y^ho had cither stalactite and calcareous spar to sell^ 
or were furnished with lights, and offered their ser« 
vices as guides. Under their auspices, wc entered 
the c^ve, which has galleries, sometimes narrow^ at 
other times broavl, now winding, and then straight^ 
occasionally expanding into lofty and vaulted cham« 
bers. 

When we came opposite to what is called Pool's 
Chair, thsugh it has no more resemblance to a chair 
, than a horse, we were desired to stop, in order to 
observe it» This is only a. very large stalagmite, 
occasioned by the continual droppings. On pene- 
trating farther, we were shewn Pool's Chambep, and 
Pool'js Table ; bp^^on the whole, this cave contains 
nothing particularly interesting. Its whole length 
is about 24^0 English feet in length. A stream of 
ivater traverses it from beginning to end 

We next visited the numerous quarries of limrstone 
dug in all parts of the hill, which contains this na* 
tural cavern. More than 100 families have been 
engaged in this businc^ss, from father to son ; and 
they all live in a singular kind of dwelling, amidst 
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heaps of cinders and refuse of Irme, which form &• 
many little moants, out of which they excarate theit 
habitations. 

Such is the effect of the whole, that when th« 
Workmen enter their abodes, and the stranger seen 
the smoke of their fires issuing, as it were,out of the 
earth, he imagines hhnself in the midst of a Lapland 
scei^. I felt much pleasure in risiting the residence 
of these troglodytes, who appear satisfied with the 
humblest accommodations. 

Being now in the midst of the toad-stones, so 
much talked of by English naturalists, and which 
furnished the basis of Mr. Whitehurst's theory of 
the earth, I was determined to examine them with the 
most scrupulous attention. I was furnished with 
the book of that ingenious philosopher, and I had 
the advantage of being attended by a mineralogist oi 
his school, who like him was convinced that the 
different varieties of toad-stone were real lavas. It 
was then only necessary to instruct myself in the 
vocabulary of the mines, which, though unscientific^ 
enabled me to give and receive information. 

The term toad-stone is very common at Buxton^ 
Matlock, and Winster. At Tideswell, the saite 
stone, but with few or no globules of calcareous 
spar, and disposed in thick banks, alternating with 
beds of limestone, receives the appellation of channe. 
At Ashover, being of a blacker colour and lesshard^ 
it is called! black clay ; while at Castleton, where 
they have a greenish variety that falls into earth on 
exposure to the air, the miners give it the singular 
name of Cat-dirt. 

All these as well as the whin-stone of the Scotrh, 
are no other than varieties of trapp, which has not 
the smallest connection with stones of a voicanic 
OiTigln; though mineralogists in France as well as iri 
England have fallen into thi^ mistake, d(;cei\ed' hf 



-ihe ,^Ytenidl char3.cterd*; la fact, the substance of 
toad^stoiie is a composltidn of siliceous and ar^illa* 
'oeous earths, with a small qaantity of calcareous 
earth and irdo. From 100 grains of it^ the follow, 
log results were produced : gr* 

Siliceous earth...:. ..;....i.;..^. •••••. ^^^ 51 

At-gillaceod^ earth. . .......... « ... 19 

Aerated calcareous earth •.•••...^...^..^k* S 

Aerated magnesia i.**..^... «.«.•... 4 

Jron.... -.•..-,•..-'.;,.-•...•.-.,..--. 15 
Lost during the process.. 4^« ..•^...i....«'ii 2 



. . Total 100 

I^ making other eXperimeAtd on stones of the 
isame kind, takeu from different beds, I always foun4 
the same constituent principles, with, however, soma 
triyial variations. 

We rode from Buxton to Castleton^ a distauce 
pf twelve miles^ on oqe of the finest days of autumn, 
but ^long a^ road as disagreeable and fatiguing, a« 
if it had been the middle of iV^inter. 

During oi|r stay at this little place^ which is agree« 
ably situated in the midst of some mduntains, w6 
Visited the different. artificers in fluor spar, and par* 
iticularly that magnificetit cavern called the Devil's 
Arse* 



♦ '* frapp," sttys Bergrtiajin; *' is'sometiroes found in tho 
'form of triangular prisms, thoirgh this ii a rare case. It 
sometifti^l has the appearance of im me iide col uiniis, as in the 
nKiiintains of XVestrogoihia, that have a stratified fornii and 
Whose upper bed consists of trapp. It is i important to observe 
that this bed always reposes ona black aluminous slate. Is 
ft possible theiu ^hiil this matter should have been in a state 
of fusion, without the slighesi diminution, even in the point of 
contract, of the blackness of the slate below it, though it it 
altera'ftle by the heat of dur cdmmon fires ? JVe have a still 
finer trapp, which generally runs in veins, and is frequently 
found in very ancient mountains, in which not the faintert 
marks gf subterraneous fire can be »eeiu** 
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This care,* regarded at all thn^s as the chief of 
the seven wonders of Derbyshire, has been highly 
celebrated. It is situated at the foot of a vast range 
of rocks, thrown up by nature, on the side of a 
steep monntain, crowned with afi old castle. 

The principal entrance is ISO feet-wide and forty 
liigh. It forms a circular arch, which opens id a 
rock of grey and somewhat sparry limestone, sufiU 
ciently hard to admit a^ fine polish^ and containiog 
a number of marine productions* 

An inhabitant of the place who gains a subsisteace 
by shewing the cave to strangers waited upon us ; 
and presented each of us with a printed paper^ con. 
talning the most ridiculous and exaggerated details 
of the extraordinary things to be seen, concludii^ 
trith a scale of the prices of exhibition. 

A party of Englishmen joined u^, and we entered 
the outer porch. It is lighted from without^ is forty* 
two feet high, 120 feet wide, and 340 feet loDg« 
The eFect of this scene is heightened by«two roa&ii* 
factories, the one a rope yard, the other an inki'd 
manufactory, carried on within the caYe, where all 
appears life and motion, in a situation wheff soli« 
tude might be expected to re^n. 

Several of the young girls employed in titis smb* 
terraneous abode, flocked round us, and by calling 
our attention to objects within the sphere of their 
jurisdiction, endeaToured to tax our bouaty, la 
ivhich they were not unsuccessful. 

We then proceeded under the auspices of the ge. 
nefal guide. Who furnishing each of us with a lighted 
iiambeau, opened the door of a subterraneous gallery ^ 
a^ the bottom of the grand vestibule, and desired 
us to follow his steps. 



* Though tins cave has been described more than one* ia 
the course of this work, tike editor Was unwilling to supptett 
the interesting account ef St. Fond« 
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The way at first appeared neither agreeable nor 
easy. In some places we could walk erect, while 
in others we were obliged to stoop, in order to 
ayoid striking against the protuberances of the rock* 
This first gallery is 140 feet long. Here wc ob. 
eerred a quantity of sand accumulated into a small 
oblong eminence, which was produced by a small 
•tream, which we were soon about to reach, and 
which, when swelled with rains, carries along with 
it considerable quantities of sand, and oftea renders 
the cave inaccessible. 

Ourguidestill advancing, and entertaining us with 
an account of the rapidity of the current, conducted 
us to a small lake with a skiff floating upon it. 
This lake, which is about three feet deep, is wholly 
enclosed in the solid rock, and stretches under a 
low vault, through which we were obliged to pass^ 
singly, stretched at our full lcn|;th in the boat. 

Count Audreani ventured first in this singular 
navigation ; and we all landed safely on the farther 
shore ; though we could not help comparing this 
voyage to the fabled representation of tlie passage 
of the dead in the fatal bark of Charon. 

Our guide having collected all his passengers 
round him, took a bumper of rum to warm himself, 
in which he drank our healths, and then called our 
attention to the spacious extent of the place, which. 
we had now entered, which was no less than 120 
feet high, 220 feet long, and 210 broad. It excites 
real astonishment to discover such immense natural 
excavations in the centre of the hardest rock, and 
one is lost in conjecturing what has become of the 
materials which have formerly occupied these vast 
cavities. 

At the farther end of this vast cavern we again 
found water, which we passed over on a platform, 
running along the side of a pond about ^thirty fe^t 

long. Oa issuing from tliis passage; we found •i.r* 
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selves in another spacious cavern j at tbe entrance 
ef which a pile of rocks, from whence the water 
trickles slowly, and deposits a calcareous sediment, 
by the force of imagination has been transformed 
Into a house, which is given to a lanciful tenant 
Roger Raio. 

Not far beyond thisj| wc came to (he grand 
cavern, called the Chancel, the vaults of which are 
lofty, with cavities in the sides, resembling Gothic 

' portals and windows. Large pieces of stalactite 
descend from the roof on the prominent parts of 
the rock, in the manner of drapery^ and produce 9, 
striking effect. The pavement also is very smooth, 

•and covered over froni time to time with stalagmite. 
Here oor conductor waved his hand, and coiled- 

- ing us round him, desired us, in a very low voice^ 

' iiot to look behind, till he should give us notice sa» 
to do. liis v^'hola manner was calculated to inspire; 
a reverential avre. Having reached almost the inner 
extremity of the cave,hc desired us tohait,when sweet 
and harmonious sounds burst on our ears, at whiith 
ve invohintarily turned round, and sawinaDaturiit 
fiiche at the other end, about forty.-eight feet froni 
the bottom, live figures dressed in white, immove* 
able as statues, holding k book in each hand, and 
singing in parts a sublime and melodious air, to 
some Verses of Shakespeare. 

Pur guide, who had been playing off his grand 
machinery for our entertainmetit, was delighted to 
£nd the 'surprise it produced, which indeed w^ 
could not conceal. Every circumstance conspired 
to give an impression to ' the scene. The graii^ 
mysteries pf the ancienis were always celebrated in 
subterraneous caverns, and it is evident they und^r* 

^ stood their bubiness. " * 

The sir^ers having disappeared, we proceeded ii^ 
cnr course through a lengthened gaJiery, and wero^ 

*^ introduced to Mhat is called- tt|e UcvWs C^lur^ 
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Here we saw « great number of names inscribed on 
the walls, but found no wine, though the guide, de- 
termined not to leave a cellar without drinking, 
took another glass of rum, and offered each of u» 
one after him, which we declined. 

On lea?ing,this gloomy cavern, we suddenly came 
to a heap of quartzose saod. Here it was necessary- 
to proceed along a rapid descent for about 150 feet 
on one side of which is a deep channel, hoHmved 
by nature in the solid rock, through which a 
pretty large stream gently murmars along, till it 
losM itself with a loud noise amidst some caverns 

Here^ our guide played off one of the tricks of hi§ 
vocation. He told us in a very emphatic manner 
that in this sabterraneoM brook, notwithstandinff 
the totol privation of light, there was a species of' 
black fish. In order to prove his assertion, he 
descended to the water through a narrow passage, 
and after plunging his hand repeatedly into the 
ttream, held up to view one of his black fishes. 
He was just going to throw it back into the water 
to prevent, as he said, the destruction of the species. 
i»hich was already become starce, when approachinr 
prettv close, I found it to be a tadpole which hi 
had c»med with him on purpose to practise this 
deception. When the cheat was discovered he was 
feltch rin d *' "'''™^"". though he evidently 

We next passed under the arcade,, a place so de^ 
nominated from the rock here forming three dis- 
tinct circular arches. A little beyond this, we heani 
the noise of a distant cascade, and saw a pyramidal 
mass ot stalagmite, named the tower of Lincoln 
Here the carern was formerly thought to terminate \ 
but a few years ago another gallery was discovered, 
extending 492 feet further. Thfs we tfaced to its 
extremity, when the little river again appeared to 

new, Bsumg from a natural but regular tunnel, and 
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80 strait that there was no possibility of pene» 
f rating into it. At the entrance of this aqueitiuct, 
Mve saw the names of Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Solan- 
der., and Omai, eugraven in the rock. 

The whole length ol the cavern to the spot where 
we now stood is not less than 9,74^ feet. We re« 
turned without any accident, after devoting several 
hours to the examination of this wonderful place. 
Fluor spar is an important article of production 
from the lead mines of Castieton, where it is found 
in abundance, and of great variety of colours. 
The largest pieces, hc^wever, do nut exceed a foot iu 
thickness. Much of it is manufactured in Derby- 
shire, and considerable quantities sent to Birminje:** 
ham to be mounted with gilded copper or some 
other metal* 

Not mofe than 60 persons are employed in the 
lead mines of Castieton. In the Odin mine, glitter^ 
ing galena, called here slikons-sides is found, usually 
in large pieces, forming a double vein. The inter, 
mediate space is filled up with a very white and 
ponderous gypseous earth, called here kebie or 
caulk. In order to obtain pieces of this curtott« 
galena^ the workmen drive iron wedges into the 
thin bed of keble that separates the two vemt, and 
then retire in haste, shortly after which the veins 
break asunder with a terrible noise and genera! 
concussion. This phenomenon, which takes place, 
in other mines in this county, probably arises from 
an effort of the air to disengage itself. 

At Castieton I met with a person from whom I 
purchased a collection of the most interesting mine* 
rals ofDerbyshiire. This man informed me that, 
contrary to the prevailing opinion, he had found 
lead ore in toad-stoue or trapp, a circumstance 
which excited my curiosity, and 1 attended him to* 
the spot, where I found an absolute confirinaticm 
of mv tlicorv, thai <lte stone Ui (luestion could not 
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ht of a volcAnic origin^ to lend is neter fottnd With 
•ttch substfioces. 

Satisfied with ^hatmre had seen at Castleton, 
-we returned to Bttxtoo, and haring put my colleo* 
tioDs into order, next morning proceeded to Dorbj^i 
A journey Mrhich occupied 8 hours. 

Derby is a commercial town. Here we saw a 
number of manufactories of different kinds, sereral 
|»arc!eiaiji works, and common potteries. We had 
been informed that a person of the name of Brown 
resided here^ and that he kept a shop of mineral 
curiosities. We waited on him, and found he had 
an ample stock of works in Auor spar and other 
materials ; I purchased of bim a complete collectioo 
of his tfparS, out itite small square tablets, proper 
to be placed in a cabinet, for which he charged verjr 
reasonably^ considering their beauty. When he 
aaw I was fond of lithology and that 1. named some 
•tones of which he had an imperfect knowledge^ 
he testified much happiness at seeing us, and begged 
we would stop and drink with him to the friends of 
the science of nature ; but hating taken our wine al« 
ready^ we declined his pressing inritation. 

While disputing this point of politeness, a sheep 
dog of an excellent and useful breed,- which I had 
purchased in the Highlands, suddenly disappeared^ 
Mid I was unable to recover him. 

Neat day we risited another tendor of articles of 
nalural history, who shewed us some tases of the 
most perfect forms >and exquisite lightness. He 
was a tery ingenious young man ; and I purchased 
a Tase^ which charmed me by the beauty of th^ 
colours of the spar, its elegant form and finish. 

We left Derby at noon, but on account of the bad- 
ness of the roads, had some difficulty in reaching 
Birmingham the same eTening. For some way be« 
fore we arri? ed there, we passed orer black arid 
heaths of a dreary appearance. 

1.2 
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We brought letters of recommendaiion to Df. 
Withering^a lover of botanical and chemical studies^ 
We ^vaited on him next day and at tea met some 
amiable and beautiful ladies ; and td complete oor 
good fortune, were introduced to Mr. Watt, ooe 
of the most skilful mechanists in England, and who 
possesses great knowledge in chymistry and natural 
history. 

Birmingham, on account of itis commerce and ma« 
nufactures, is one of the most interesting towns ia 
England. Here the traveller may have a compre«« 
hensive view of a most active and varied industry^ 
exercised in the different arts of utility, of pleasure^ 
and of luxury. 

The ingenious contrivances to simplify labour^ 
ai)d in particular the application of steam engines 
to so many important purposes, are well deserving 
of attention. In fact, the varied and extensive 
}iard.waremanufacture,which employs berenpwards 
of 30,000 hands, compels, all Europe and partially 
the whole world, to supply themselves from this 
great store-house, where every thing is made ia 
greater perfection, with more economy, and in 
greater abundance, than in any other country. 

I must observe again, that it is the abundance of 
coal which gives this advantage, and produces in 
the midst of a barren desert an immense population, 
and ail the comforts of civilized life. The various 
manufactures in which this useful mineral is em* 
ployed, and which is found in great abundance ib 
the vicinity, have converted the savage heath iota 
fertile and delicious gardens. The works established 
by Messrs. Bolton and Watt, in which more^han 
1,000 hands are employed have contributed greatly 
to promote this change. 

I experienced much pleasure in visiting Mr.Watt^ 
whose intellectual and moral qualities are highly 
estimable. He has likewise a number of fine chii* 
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tffen, ^bo are all distinguished by their informfttioii 
And their .talents* I dined one day with this agreei* 
able famii/i when Dr. Pf iestky) Who is a relation of 
Mr* Watt, was present ) and I had the pleasure of 
forming an acqfiiiintance with this celebrated man^ 
to wbem experimental philosophy ow^s so many, 
obligations. I afterwards Tjsited him at his agree** 
«l>le residence near Birmingham^ in company With 
Dr. Withering* There was an, air of perfect beaU 
nels in every thing con«ect(d with his house, bdt^ 
within and without^ It put me in miad 6f these 
•nng hiiliitafione so oftea to he met with in Hol« 
laod. 

< Tii0 dootor receirad me wtU^ treat kindness, and 
jfresented me to his wife and danghtei*, who wer# 
dttftingnished by Tivaeity^ ieteliigence^ and gentle4 
liess of manners. The buildiiig in whieh this pbi« 
losopher makefi his eaperiments, is defnched front 
tke hense^ in ordeor to. avgiid the danger of fire. It 
consists/of seyeral apartmeBts, on the ground floor^ 
kk which is an exeeJlent apparatus. He ezpiaine4 
to me 9oto» Of his dlsooreriea^ ooncerning which ha 
spoke with great modesty and diffidence. His Ittmi* 
ry and philofophieai cabinet hre among the oma^ 
teeals of his fetr^t«* 

Neat day I met D«* Priestley at Mr, Watt's^ t6m 
gieiher with. .several other ainiable oAd inteiligetit 
men* Oar host shewed us a corn-mill whkh he had 
jBonttreotad, and whhsh was aet in meiion by a 
$tmak engine, Tjhi» is a happy idea : aAsI Will no 
0otfbt lead to fittieie (if ad less iaip^^t a mie^ In face^ 
Mr. Watt it 84» lamiUair With great taraattons, pos- 
ieasei eo tmi\ knOwkdgdiii the higher brhneiieB df 
■McliaiiidS|abd,ha» breast the maaha ofexeentiDit 



ittiwi >i«mit.ti.w.iti.»io wi ^*. 



♦ t shaft atit Irtns tjitfci! (bit pefitttaftons wfctth pr. 
:#ri*tttoy ftificyr«Btia ^ae# tlye p«flD(t 0f m visit ) it^y $gm 
(^ wc)|^ ha^wa^ 

11 
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to 90 tnuch perfection, that he may justly bo 
ranked among the men who have chiefly contributei 
to the present high prosperity of the usefnl arts and 
commerce in England. He is a native of Scotland : 
a country which has long been accustomed to supply 
England with men who hotiour it the most, in eyery 
science and profession. 

After passing several days very pleasantly in 
Birmingham, informing and delighting our minds, 
filling our heads with facts, and our hearts with 
gratitude for the attentions we experienced, we, 
prepared for our departure ; when Mr. Watt re- 
quested to know if we could take one of his sons 
who was going to Geneva, under our protection to 
Paris? to this proposal we assented with mnch 
pleasure, as it gave us an opportunity of testifying 
our respect and esteem for Mr. Watt, and of 
justifying the confidence he reposed in us. 

On leaving Birmingham, the country was on 
every side studded with seats, possessing a simple 
but elegant character ; but we soon lost sight of 
them, and entered on an exteilsive track of wild and 
barren heaths. 

Between Birmingham and Coventry, we caught 
a view of an ancient mansion' belonging to Lord . 
Aylesford, which was embellished with som^ taste 
and art, though the situation was by no means ad- 
Vantageous. 

Coventry is a pretty old town. The spire of 
the church is seen at a great distuice. Tho soil in 
the environs consists of broken flints intermixed 
with reddish earth ; and this continued as far as 
Warwick. Here we visited the fine Gothic church 
and other curiosities of the plaoe^ which have been 
repeatedly.described. 

Passing through Stratford-on.Avon, the ]i>irth* 
place of uie immortal Shakespeare, we arrived at 
Oxford, where w<e reviewed the most remarkabte 
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monuments of science and art ; but being disappoint* 
ed in meeting with a friend belonging to this cele- 
brated uniTersity, we sliortened our stay, and pro* 
ceeded to London through St. Albans and Bamet.- 
In a short time we bade adieu to our kind and 
learned friends in the British metropolis, and set 
out for Paris, which we reached in five days. 
Here I remained, while Count Andreani prepared 
for his return to Milan^ and young Watt took 
the road to Genera. 



A 

TOUR TO THE LAKES 

or 

CUMBERLAND is WESTM0RL4ND 

IN AUGUST 1798. 

BY HENRY KETT,B.D. &c. Sec. Sec, 



Care silve beate 

£ voi solioghi tacitumi orrori ! 

Ah quanto voloniiere* 

A revidervi lo tomo* Guasimu 



The learned and amiable author of the following 
Tour to the Lakes, h^ generously communicate4 
it for the use of our Yolumes, without the most dis* 
tant idea,"when it was cpmposed^ of ever laying it 
before the public. Nothings however from the 
pen of Mr. Kett can be unworthy of being pre* 
served, or will be read without advantage or with- 
out interest ; and though we feel it our duty to de^ 
clare, that the present performance was written 
merely in the intcryals of rest, during the progress 
of the tour, in order to recal to the memory, scenes 
and circumstances which made a vivid impression oa 
the mind, and therefore is unstudied and unlaboured, 
we are sure no apology will be necessary for laying 
it before our readers, in that form which of all 
others, to erery person of taste and feeling, carries 
its own recommendation along with it. For fideli- 
ty and spirit, one page written on the s,pot is worth 
a thousand of distant recollections. But we wHl 
xkot trespass father, by^ any observation of our 
0WII4 
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AviNQ for several years had a grcjat desire to 
visit the lakes of CumberlaDd aiid Westmoreland, C 
ivasglad to take the opportunity of making that tour 
vrith a friend, on whose taste and local knowledge 
I had great reliande;'as he had seen them befone^ 
and made many of the finttt stations the subjects of 
his elegant peiiei!. We determined therefore to 
devote the month of Atigust to this purpose; and had 
no reason to be sorry for it, as it is the month which 
in our uncertain clitnate can be best depended upon 
for settled weather. For this excursion, indeed, it 
Is particiilarly eligible, as it gives the richest hnea 
of summer to the prospecti. 

Many parties who went before us this year com« 
plained that they had eojoyed scarcely a single fine 
day. Gray made this tour in October^ which is too 
late for the landscapes of mountains ; and Petinant 
Made it too early iti the year, when they were 
covered with sfiow, and the vallies were darkened 
with mists and vapours* 

Aug^ 1. Went from Oxford to Birtnfnghatn sixty 
ttiles.The country as far as the borders <^ the coun* 
ty of Oxfordis very dreary, eonsis ting chiefly of com. 
mon fields* The heavy buiiditigsof Hejrthrop, placed 
tn the midst of formal woods, give little relief to the 
prospect. They hang upon the eye for a great dis« 
tance. Mr. Sheldon's house at Weston is a iine ob* 
ject, and the woods are di9p«>sed in pleasing irregu- 
larity upon fine sloping ground. On entering 
Warwickishire, the eountfy i« tery much Improved. 
Bmall fidd$ well oultivatfd^ and pattares of various 
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iizeft, inclosed bj iwat h«dge*rows, are itipriqcipal 
features. T^Miliage froin Shipston lo Stratford it 
particuiariy fAalsing. Tbtra ii a veiy pretty Tiew 
^rom Stratfoni bridge of the^< soft flowing" Avon, 
and the spire of the church, rising from a tuft of 
trees on the opposite side of the water. A'Tisit to 
the hopse where li»hakespeare was born, and to the 
town hall where the jubilee was celebrated, recalled 
the image of tlws greatest ernameut of the British 
drama; and ofGarrick,whodidso much honour and 
juitice to the representation' of his characters, and 
to his memory. The staring red briek houses oi| 
the approach to Birmingham, throw a glare over the 
eoantry, extremely unpleasant to the eye. One 
handsome street, and two churches which for eie« 
gance and spacemay Tie with most pariah churohea 
in the kingdom, adorn Uirqiiagham. We saw the 
pulpit from which Dr. Perr preached a sermon of 
an hour and a half to a numerous audience, till it 
was dark. In the streets all was bustle and activity, 
and every foot was swift in the pursuit of buinness. 

On the road to Walsall, as we travelled in the 
pight, the coal and iron W0rks at different distaneesg 
sumetimes flaming and sometimes pouring forth vast 
clouds of illnminated smoke, resembled the Pande* 
montum of Milton. Mr. J. a good-natured and 
communicative banker's clerk, exposiid himself to 
violent rain, fir^t to acoonmodate an old man, and 
afterwards a liancaster miichy w}tk his yeat in the 
froach. The park ^f the Marqui^ of Stafford at 
'iVentham is extensive, the woods thicki and form a 
grand sweep around a ^erj spacious lawn. It ia 
compared to Blenheim. From Talk on the HiU^ 
fkcross the narrow part of Cheshire to Manchester, 
the distance is 40 miles. The country begins to 
ain|Linto vallies, rise into eminences, and is watered 
by more rapid streams than we had before qbscrved. 
The road is composed of large pebbles^^ much more 
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roagh than the French roads, and affording ezerctSff 
eqnallj violent as that of jolting thromgh the prin- 
cipal street of Brentford. Many faih^some brick 
houses scattered about in the ricinity of Manchester 
announce the approach to a large aud opulent town. 
The entrance to Manchester is through broad and 
fine streets. Piccadilly, the High-street, and Mars. 
den-square, are well built The water, or rather the 
pond, in the front of the infirmary, giyes a gloomy 
appearance to a fine edifice. The streets of most 
concourse and resort are narrow and dirty. All 
the buildings connected with the dwellings are 
shops, warehouses, work rooms, and, counting, 
houses* Orer every door there is a board to indi. 
cate that the inhabitants are tradesmen, or mer* 
chants. Sometimes one door is surmounted by two 
or three. The streets present a scene of bustle, 
diligence, and toil. Every face is full of care and 
impatience: vain Is it to look for the sauntering 
pace and vacant stare of the Bond street or Oxford 
loungers. Thirty years ago, there were only six 
churches, now there are thirteen. They are now 
building, not houses only, but streets aud squares. 
Norwich formerly was what Manchester is now. 
Grass grows in those streets that were once throng. 
td with manufacturers ; and where .the grass haa 
grown for ages in Manchester, new streets are now 
erecting. Its flourishing trade depends upon tho 
superior quality and cheapness of the articles* 
Should the French establish a cheap government, 
there is a danger of their being able to undersell the 
Manchester manufacturers, and then Manchester 
may be like Norwich. The population of this town 
is computed to be from 70 to 10Q,000- The marriages 
in the College church in the year 17Q2, amounted 
to ^1,667, as I saw in the register book. The num<^ 
berof recruits in the first year of the present war was 
22;Q00» Deprived of theu usual en^plo^r, the^ Mrerf 
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eeiftpelled to enlist, and to go forth to fight their 
cnstomers. Such are some of the first evils of war 
to a commercial oation. When the trade of the 
toimi became rather more brisk, many ScotchfneD^ 
lured by the superior wages of 18s. perweel^ 
above '9s* flocked here, and now fill whole streets* 
The wooden screen in the College church displays 
some fine and ancient caTTiog, but it is black more 
with dirt than age. The church is built in a to- 
lerably good stile of architecture. In the College 
library are many useful and valuable books, but the 
room is dark, dismal, and dirty. 
' Lancaster ' is remarkable for bad weather r 
(tiey had rain in greater or less quantities for 70 
days in continuance. This is the effect of being in 
the neighbourhood of such high mountains. Walked 
to the wharf of the Bridgwater canal. The business 
that was going-forward is perhaps only to be equalled 
in Liverpool or London. Over many doors in the 
streets,we took notice of large oaken boughs,which, 
as we were told, were placed there to commemorate 
the restoration. 

From Manchester to Preston,through Bolton and 
Chorley 28 miles. The view of Manchester about 
half a mile on this road is very pleasant. The 
ground rises finely from the river, and consists of 
verdant pastures, intermixed with woods, and 
adorned with elegant houses. The Ribble,a broad and 
grand river, winds along the vale. Such a pro* 
spect was a great relief to the eye and to the mind^ 
and formed a happy contrast to the ^^fumum, & 
opes, strepitumque Jlomae." Between Bolton and 
Chorley our chaise broke down, and no wonder, 
considering the roughness of the roads in some places 
irregularly pitched, and in others full of holes, or 
cut into trenches as if they had once been ploughed. 
In this county, the trade of a blacksmith and coach* 
maker must be very profitable, from the frequent:/ 
yoL. V. * M 
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of suchr accidents. To sach anopnlmit awl ii^diaf 
couDty, the roads are a peculiar disp^race. On a kili 
about four miles from Preston we taw a delightful 
snnset. The water nearest to tfca eye flowed widi 
gold. The woods and Tallies that formed the €rst 
distance were indistinctly seen. The distant hiitt 
werenot sharply defined, but still wero distinct from 
the clouds. A silvery light brightsiUMi the Ribbie^ 
a grand and far distant rir er, that was seen extender 
Sng for many miles to the Irish sea, which whitened 
the horizon. The whole was snch aa Gtlpin ott 
tempts to exhibit in ht9 shadowy prospects ; but who 
can paint like nature, or describe the Tartons and 
changing hues which the sun diffused over tha cloadSy 
the earth, and the water? 

. Preston is a handsome town, with maoy good 
Houses in the principal street. The most geotaal 
inhabitants have the character of being very prcutd^ 
and keep theroseUes at a distance from the in&rior 
classes. Land in this neighbourhood lets from 
^ to 31. the common acre. A good cow is worth 
141* a farm of 200 acres is reckoned a large one. 

Ang. 4. —The morning as cold and gloomy as if 
|thad hcim October. The day afterwards improved, 
and was enlivened by the sun. 'J*his circumstance is 
the more worth notice, as the weather had been cloudy 
for a very long time. Observed for several miles on 
both sides of Garstang, tho singular appearance of 
the trees, all bending in various and fantastic 
shapes from the sea. This effect is probably caused 
by the s. w. winds^ that blow for so • long a time 
lipon this coast. To the first view of Lancaster^ 
from a hill about a mile distant, no pencil or pen 
can do justice. The ^tfkt objects that catch tho 
eyf«, are the castle and the church, standing boldly 
forward upon the point of aq eminence*'-*^The 
houses finely and irregularly scattered around them. 
The Lune, a magnificent river, flows through a rich 

valley, and is c^q§^•ed by an elcgiuit bridge, and af 
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1^ nort remote diftance, bj an unfiuished aqMeduct« 
Tiie dittiiiice was ikif ted by double or treble chains 
m Mty maimtains uf rartous shapes and shades* 
The doods rolled slowly over them in rast masses, 
«f which no.ideit eail be formed by the inhabitants 
•f » kTcl country^ eacept at the approach of a 
tbvnder storm* The sun shone only at interrals^ 
•Ad the prospeiit was In erery respect solemn and 
Craad* The town of Lancaster is very handsome^ 
aiad chiefly composed of hovses of most beautiful 
while stone. Some of it is Tcined like marble* 
The sea-green slate, with which the honses are 
CQTeredy has a itry neat appearance. On a steep, 
trhich seems to be an artificial hill, stands the 
castie. John of Gaunt's tower in the front, for 
•treugth, itateliness, and ornament, may tie with 
nay bttildings of the kind in England* Its massy 
walls, a^d the elcYation and magnificence of the 
front, giVe a perfect specimen of a baronial castle, 
•nperier to that of Warwick, and as I mm told of 
Alnwick, the seat of the Dbke of Northumberland. 
Battlements and triple ranges of corbePs surmount 
n lofty arch ; and aboTC this arch is a tacant niche, 
Where perhaps forneriy stood a figure of the found* 
er. On eack side of it are shields, on which are 

iuartered the arms of Enghind and France. The 
ack part of the castle is now repairing;, under the 
direction of Mr* Harrison, and the manner in which 
be is boilding a chapel, and the courts of justice, 
iocs equal credit to his taste, and to the liberality 
^ the county. Wyat, who has misapplied his 
talents by disecting his attention to gothic biiiId.A 
lugs, might here take a lesson j a^ my friend 
llVjIkins, whose candour is equal to hts ingenuity 
and taste, would see nothing to censure. — From 
the church-yard is a prospect of great extent and 
f randenr. The river Lane, btoad and bold, winds 
•long the meadaws, and widens iute an arm of the 

m2 
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jsea, in the Bay of CartmeaU The misty distaiic# 
is bounded by the mountains of Furness ; and Peel 
Castle seems to rise out of the remote wares.— 
In the afternoon we ascended the castle, to take 
the view from John, of Gaunt*s Chair. The citf 
lies under your feet. The ships are at anchor 
along the quay. Next are seen the river, the 
bridge^ and the aqueduct, the wide extent of tiie 
Cartmeal sands : to the id^t, the Cumberland and 
Westmorland mountains, thrown around in the 
boldest manner conceivable : to the right, the York* 
jhire mountains, particularly Pennigant and Ingle- 
borough, with vast clonds resting upon, or inters 
mixed with their summits* 

Visited the interior parts of the castle. There 
are ninety-two persons imprboned for debt, of 
whom half are confined for sums that do not exceed 
301.— In this country, where peculiar enlargement 
4^f mind arises from the grand probt)ects of nature^ 
confinement is a double cruelty. The punishment 
is vastly disproportioned to the offenoe against jus-, 
tice, where debtors, not marked by fraud or dis. 
honesty, are kept so long from the enjoyment of 
the ^' mcmn/am nymph, sweet Liberty.'' Walked 
in the evening to see the aqueduct, and surveyed 
its wide and elegant arches. The view of the rich 
valleys and woods formed a beautiful picture set 
in a semicircular frame, as seen through the 
arches. This stupendous building wiH cost 30yO(K»«' 
Mr. Harrison assured me, he would have executed 
it for half the money. The bridge built by him, 
which appears to be of the same dimi^nsions, seems 
to justify his assertions. Here art adorns nature, 
and these grand structures even do justice to the 
noble Lune. I asked a beautiful little girl for the 
Wery^wall^ this was the name of the rampart that 
Inclosed the Roman station. She said ^^ she never 
beard toll of it.'' One of the church^wardeos, aa 
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•Aibla imm; iiitb wbom I con^Brsed in the church* 
Jitfdy B9td that it wat demolished some yeaxs ago^ 
when the wall of the ehurch^yard was repaired. 
Bright balberts of brass are placed at the door of 
the vmyWf as the iasignia of his office.— Perhaps 
these milltarj symbois of a citil office haye been 
contimied) stace the wars of York and I.<ancaster, 
Arohnd Preston aod Lancasteri the soil is light, 
composed of gravel and sand, very favourable to tho 
growth of potatoes^ which I obserred were planted 
uader the hedge rows^ within the com fields. Rain 
appears to m stranger to be the plague of the coun» 
try* Bttt the fafaters are impatient for it^ if a 
ahowor dees not fall once in five or six hours. 
9utdbet's meat is 6^ to 0|d^ per pound, &alnio» 
lOd. fowls %0d. a coupler firing cheap. 

Neait laoffaing we set off at B o'clock to cross 
the land of Cartneal^ from the Best Bank to, 
ViverstO&5 ^Kstant 21 miles. When we had advanced 
about four miles upon the sands^ tho prospect was 
aubtimo beyond deicrtptioii. The spectator is placed' 
in the midst of a yest circle^ and the circumfer* 
CBceis formed by bold nountsdns* The shore runai 
ialf iMsmerOiis bays and inlets of the sea : upon it 
ase seen at a great distance vallies spotted with 
white hOaseSytiliaf es^and churches, »nd various pro* 
iMatories, eaq^ and motntaias» Warton Cragg 
and Isgleboroagh first appeas^ and then as you ad« 
vianOa^ the monotaios of Cumberland and West- 
moreland displaying themselves to the west in vast 
profusimn. Th^ road<tf tbe ooach was over the 
sands^ where a few hours before the sea was 30 or 
•90 faO^olas deep. What gives a foil idea of its 
^epth if ^ that ^rge vessels are leen laying there quite 
dry^ waiAing for the fiowiag ol the tide. The guidcSi^ 
oailed cartas, led the way ihraagh the beds of thre 
livers, the Eau, the Lsven^ aod the Kent. Oa 
aoach as iipassod through the WAter^ appear e^l a» 

M 3 
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felt, as if it was carried awaj by the fide. By tlfie . 
directioa of a' fisherman, oar driver^ pursued tha 
track of his cart through a gulley where the cur- 
rent was strong. Our driver commended himself 
for his dexterity in passing his place so well. It 
iETed him going a circuit of two miles. He gave 
us an intimation that the place was dangerous, by 
remarking that in that current '' many a bra* horse 
had been lost." 

When advanced to the middle of these sands, the 
dead level deceives the eye. I guessed the distance U^ 
a particular point of land to hb about 3 miles, bat 
was assured it was seven. The track of the fish carts 
which we followed, in some places was scarcely vi- 
sible, and what chance of escape can there be ia a 
fog ? Mr. and Miss Jackson, a brother and sbter^ 
set out on a white horse to cross these sands. A mist 
came on, and no track could be found to guide them*^ 
The tide began to flow, and they wandered about, 
uncertain which Avaj to direct their course. The 
water rose higher and higher. • Twice was the sis. 
ter washed off the horse, and twige did she recover- 
her seat. The third time -she fell to rise no more. 
Her brother, exhausted with the efforts he had made 
to save her, and to support himself, reached at 
length the shore, and told the mournful tale* The 
horse was carefully kept in the famUy to extreme old 
age, and what recollections of gratitnds'and of re->. 
gret, of safety and loss , must he excite in the minds 
of the sorrowing familj I 

This story was related by Mr. Jackson hhnself,oa 
our way to Manchester. 

Arrived at Ulverston, a small town, with shopt* 
Upon a very small scale, and some tolerably well 
built houses. The torrents of rain prevented our 
going to see the ruiUs of Furnes8,>. and the iroi» 
works in this neighbourhood. In the afternoon, 
walked to see Conieshcad Priory, the ^t of Mr, 
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Bredyf}. This house is a disgrace to the noble sce- 
nery around it. It is of white rough east in front^' 
witb gpthic battlements, and an arcade bordered 
irith yeiiow stucco. Tlie plantations around look 
too artificial, and are too minute, when compared 
with the picturesque grandeur around ^it. At the 
end of the graTel walk, and the plantations, the 
fiew extends over a i^ide bay terminated by craggy 
Tocks^ or fringed with wood, with pastures and 
corn fields, and a back ground of vast and bold 
monatains: from another point of view, not far dis.' 
tant, opena an extensive sea-view, seen between the 
lofty sycamores, and bounded by a dim prospect of 
land. .Natnre has done much for this cLiarming 
place, . but the builder of Mr. Brad^ll's house 
caught no enthusiasm from the scene ; for never- 
was there an edifice reared in a more contemptiblo 
»tyle; . 

* Went from IJIverston to Hawkshead, 18 miles* 
The weather,which had before been cold and rainy^ 
now began to amend, and the vapours to disperse. 
The azure of the sky of a pecnliarly vivid htie ap* 
peared— the clouds separated, and were driven by a 
fresh' breeze oyer the mountains. Thus the bold 
i^haracter of the country was disclosed, and the 
tops of the mountains were distinctly seen. Tho 
road .to Penny bridge runs among small fields 
of oats, barley and grass, separated by stone walls* 
The tide wa» rnshing up the conilux of the rivers 
Leven and Crake: as we passed, a grand bay gra. 
dually opened, skirted with projecting woods and 
mountains. By the side of the water were piled up 
large quantities of Westmoreland slate, intended 
for exportation. Near Penny-bridge stands tlie 
house of Mr. , plain, commodious, and ele- 
gant, built ofwhitD stone, and roofed with sea.gricui 
slate.. This agrees with the character of the sccne^ 
JYy and is exactly wkat Mr.* Bradyil's ought to bav« 
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been. The giund screen of rock thickly cc^creA 
with trees to the lofty suimnit^ and down to- fth« 
margin of a rapid rWer, reutiMied me of Matlock 
Torr. Bnt the mountains and rocks of Derbysl^m 
sink in con^arison with the gigantic proportions of 
more northern objects. Deep shadows enTe* 
loped parts of the mountaias, as the ctonds passeA 
orer^ and sometimes patches of light were seen^ pro* 
duced by no apparent canse. 

ConiatoB water^ in length 6 miles, in. breadMl 
nearly a miAe, and at its greatest depth 40 fathoms, 
gradually rose to the Tiew, which waa kiterrv^ted 
by projecting woods and roouataios. As we ap- 
proached, the dark rocks and woods frowned #V6C 
the surface of the blue iake; and one bay opened 
after another in amusing succession. We nmarkcd 
most of the stations described in WeiV$ Towr l» tkt 
Lakes — a book we had constantly in our hands* It 
would be better^ if the descriptions were not sa 
highly wrought, and painted in toa rich coloan. 
We made choke of a spot near his third statitm to tak« 
a cold repast. It was in a place wh^e the roai 
comes down close to the water. Hcr^ was « 
most enchanting scene. At our feet very whldy and 
boldly spread, was the lake gently agitated. Tba 
isolour of it was deep blue, refiecting the sky, btrt^ 
of a deeper colour. The water wm so clear, that 
QTcry pebble could be seen at the bottoai. T&o 
wide sheet of nater was terminated bj; rising cround^y 
many of which were weil woaded. Up tne greaii 
slopes, the snK^e in curling whke blue wrcath<a 
ascended from the spots where charcoal was /made* 
At the head of the lake were steep and brown rocks, 
among which it was lost. On the western margin^ 
just opposite to us, and close to the water, stands 
CoQiston-.hall-*-an auticnt mansion orergrown with 
ivy, and rearing on high its tali dark chimiu^^. 
TheviUage^consititing^of small white cottages;,p4rUjf 
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concealed by trees^ sfTread over the verdant slopes^ 
Iknd appearing like white spots.lay scattered around* 
The little church partly concealed by triees, stands 
peeping^ oyer a projecting part of the shore. In the 
jback groin)d' of the whole, were yast mountains and 
•carred rocks. In consequence o( the rain that had 
lately fallen, we were fortufiate enough to see three 
cascades ia full play down these distant mountainSi 
The black Beck of Torvor, and Coniston Beck 5 
poured a*white foam in irregular lines. 

Amid this sweet scenery we took our repast, to 
vhich the beauties around us gave a peculiar relish* 

After ascending a very steep hill, we took a re« 
trospect of the lake. The water was bold and 
broad, oYerhanging woods, mountains, and rocks 
that seemed piled upon each other, surrounded it 
on all sides. This prospect gave tp the lake a pe* 
culiar air of grandeur and sublimity. 

In the evening arrived at Hawkshead, a small 
Tillage.. We were annoyed at first by the harsh 
clatter made by the clogs of the boys playing in the 
$t£eeU They reminded us of the sabots worn by the 
peasantry iu France. We were soon, however, 
coavinced that these wooden shoes, capped with 
plaites of iron, were well adapted to the use of the 
peasants who inhabit a rough and marshy country. 
We walked in the evening to Esthwaite water. A 
peninsula runs far- into it, and rises very finely 
crooned with trees. It is about 2 miles iu lengUi 
snd I ill breadth. The village and the church of 
liawkshead, are pleasing objeclF) when seen on the 
opposite side of it. The prospect was delightful, 
l)ttt soon eclipsed when we arrived at Windermere. 
After passing the head of Eslhwaite water, we d&.> 
scended a rocky mountain, till we came to a bold 
broken scarred and lofty rock, that in some places 
buugover the road. Yews and hollies sprung from 
the ioose fragments of the rock, of a rich verdure^' 



and find J scattered 80 as to contrttst w^M wifli iti 
grey and brown hues. One of thesA fr^ments wat 
ten yards in len^h. The rock Is probabty 150^ 
yards highland risds #tth abold perpendicnlaf swee^ 
from the lake. The extent of water within fien 
Was not less than twelre miles.* It wris gently cnrU 
Ing near the eye^ at a distance it was marked 
With bright long lines of sihery fight. The 
ten islands, of rarious forms and siee, pfeientedi 
themselves in beautiful irregulairity, and ThcHotnuf^ 
or largesttsland, with Mr. Christian Curwen's house, 
brown and circular, seems to project forward to die 
aye. A few boats were rowing or sailing amonf 
the islands and ga?e life ixi^ the prospect. At our 
feet was the Ferry House, On the apposite shor^ 
distinct bat minute, were the houses and church ^ 
Bowness, and the mansion of Calgarth. To their 
left rose the rugged crags of Biscot How, the point* 
ed top of Hill Bell, Fairfield, and Rydat. To the 
cast, small hanging groves, inclosures, and scatter* 
ad houses, were terminated by blue hills and indent* 
ed mountains. To the west, was spread a bold conw 
linuatioit of the rock and mountain, mider which 
we stood, bending in tarious lines and rowt, and 
bounding the prespeet of the water« Large mas* 
ses of golden clouds were passing over this potat, as 
the sun was sinking beneath the summits of the 
mountains. Such was the most gloffious ?iew of this 
enchanting lake, and perhaps the efieet was in n<f 
imall degree heightened by the noretty of lake com-' 
biaing with mountain scenery, and ihe anhnating 
eifulgcnce of BHn*set. - 

. Sunday, Afig.7. Went to ehureh with theexdsemftn 
Hi the parish, and heard a very sensible sermon, and 



* Mr. Gilpin cumpate»tli»t this laiicit tw« milsi broM^ 
•nd fourteen mika ia Icngtib 
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ejtcellent singers of both sexes, who chanted the 
Jubilate in good time f and with fioe effect. Mr, Brath^^ 
ivaite, the clergyman, politely iitYtted ma to dine 
in ith him. We saaatered to Ambleside, a walk of iiTQ 
very interesting^ miles* Passed Mr. B/s house, 
a sweet and elegant residence, which commands a 
prospect of Esthwaite water, the snug little white vil* 
lage of Hawkshead, its chureh,attd the verdant slop^ 
ing mountains behind it* In summer and autumn, I 
should like to reside on such a spot, and hate 
such a neighbour. I'he road serpentines among 
wild mountains and rocks, the summits of which 
were all distinct. The cloudiness of the day threw 
a solemn gloom over all objects. The rounded 
mase of Fairfield appeared like a vast crater, and 
blue mist hung over it, like the smoke of a voU 
caiio. The Langdale Pikes, and various other 
mountains that cross each other in all directions^ 
were from the bottom to the summit perfectly 
distinct, and without clouds resting upon them; 
Gathered the wild strawberries and rasberriea 
that grew from the fissures and fragments of the 
rocks. A species of geranium with large and vivid 
flowers, adorns this vicinity. Passed at Brathay 
bridge the elegant vilU of Mr. Law • and a little 
farther on, that of Miss Pritchard. At the bridge, 
there was a sharp and fine desoen t of water forming a 
cascade, and dashing down between two darkgroves, 
Amblwde is a scattered village, delightfully 
situated at the foot of a cluster of mountains to 
the portb, and the lake of Windermere in front. 
It has a market-place surrounded by houses with old 
galleries, Uke the buildings in Dutch paintings^ 
Walked in the afternoon to see Stock-Gill Force 
in the grove behind the inn, through Mrs. Berken^ 
bout's garden — this cascade was in the highest Qr« 
der. I heard its rushing and impetuous noise long 
before I sair it ; a plesising circum&tauce to exch^ 
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curiosity and impatience. The stream at leogtV 
was visible. It issued from the dark high woods, 
and rushed down a channel of black rocks in two 
precipitous streams. All the water was in a state 
of foam, and dashed along with a violent noise into 
a dark abyss. Dark green trees, and in particn^ 
lar an old ash tree, thrown across, break in some 
parts the view of the cascade, which is far above 
and below the eye of the spectator. 

In the evening walked, and drank coffee at 
Wright's, at Loxs^lVood-house, The winding roj^d 
from Ambleside beset with trees, gives at intervals 
some fine openings of the lake. The situation or 
this house is enchanting, as it commands so man^ 
Jieautiful prospects on Windermere, particularly 
from the dining room, and the bowling green. Mrs. 
Wright was very civil, and pointed out many things 
well worth the attention of a stranger. 

August 8th.— ^Rain all the morning from the 
S. W. Scarcely any situation can be imagined 
jnore tantalizing, than to be thus confined to a 
Jiouse, when just arrived in the midst of a long-ex* 
pectcd scene of actidn and wonder. Here was 
every object that nature could present to excite 
curiosity, and no possibility, in the present state of 
the weather, to .'gratify it. 1 sat at the Mrindow, 
and saw the heavy clouds sail over the mountains; 
one minute all was clear, and the next, the whole 
prospect was enveloped in rain, vapour, and 
fog. As soon as the rain ceased, we set off* for ' 
Low-Wood.house \ and under a lowering and black 
sky, that looked awful on account of the vast 
masses of gloomy clouds that rested upon thejdark 
and scowling mountains, we took s^ boat, with an 
intention to navigate Windermere. Beneath Low 
Pike,Hydai Crag, and the mountains behind Amble- 
ijide, rested broad and deep masses of mist, most 
ffloomy and hoxrid to U;e eye. They had %p much 
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the appearance of vapour produced hy fire^ that [ ' 
nercr before felt the force of that text of scripture, 
^^ touch the mouotains^^nd they shall smoke." The 
vrater was rough,the wind fresh, the waves of a mo- 
derate size, and the whole view recalled to xny min4 
the storm ou Windermere lake, bj Loutherbourgh. 
But all pictures must fall shorty I can only give a 
feeble represeniaiion^ not a tolerable idea of such a 
work of nature as this. After jrowing betweea 
four and five miles, we landisd at Curwen's Island^ 
It is laid out in pleasure ground^consistiog of shrubs 
beries, clumps of trees, and winding walks. The 
house is of a circular form, evidently so built In 
order to catch the views upon the lake in the most 
complete mannet. 

Here a man might be a complete RobinsonCrnsoe; 
or here he might without interruption from an un^ 
pleasant neighbourhood, enjoy, with a select party,, 
tli£ full luxuries of society. An inspection of the 
improvements naade upon this idand suits not thQ 
wild and buld grandeur of the surrounding moun* 
tains, nor a prospect of the. wide circumference of 
the lake itself, which is bounded bj^ them. Many 
boats were at anchor off* the island, aiid Mr.Curwea 
^nd his sons were coming home from a water exm 
ii^ursion : their, vessel, with its white and swelling 
sails, ploughing the a^ure lake, was a lively and 
beautiful object. The Scotch gardener told mc, 
that they enjoyed very little fine^ weather here. 
On our return, ^he Langdale Pikes, and Rydal 
bead, were cjear from clouds, and formed bol((^ 
and romantic terminations of the lake., 

August fith* — A dull and gloomy^ but a fair 
day. Took a walk of al)out twenty miles, attended 
by old Partridge the guide, a talkative and enter, 
taining old man, who had attended Farringdon the x 
painter, and remembered West, and is an expert 
yalker in a country where walking is a very dif^ 

'tOLT. ^ N /<■•.- • 
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ferent exercise to sannterm; aJong a level tumpik* 
road. Came to Rydal water, which was clear aod 
tranquil. It was a perfect mirror, reflecttng the 
broad surfaces, and marked by the deep thadowsjof 
Heim-crag, and the other monntaios that rise di- 
rectly from its margin. The water glowing with 
the corresponding tints of the aMrronndiag objects, 
was like a picture, when the first colours are laid 
upon the canvas. In the midst of thb pretty and 
sequestered lake, are two small islands tufted with 
trees. Upon the larger is a ruined cottage, partly 
concealed by tall 4rs, which has a rery picturesque 
effect. The rapid and dashing stream of Rothay 
connects this lake with Grasmere. 1 was much 
disappointed, when I reai^hed West's station upon, 
the top of Grasmere hill. The island he so much 
commends is an ngly lump of a green colour. Tho 
Tillage and the church on the opposite side of the 
lake are too indistinct, to appear to any advantage 
from this high point. We pursued our walk along 
stonjr roads, and winding paths, upon the slopes of 
the mountains, till we came to Langdale chapel, 
situated in the midst of a dreary scene of scari*ed 
rocks and inaecessibie mountains. Here we visited 
n large slate quarry, and went under an inclined 
plane of solid slate which was probably 3 or 400 feet 
high, and was tremendous to behold. The dexte^ 
rity of the undertaker of the quarry, who ricti 
slates into small plates, was very remarkable. Came 
to a fine waterfall at Skelerth bridge ; but sooQ 
aftsr saw another at Colnworth bridge, whi<5h was 
much finer. This was one of the grandest sights^ 
during the whole tqur. It was the fall of the whole 
river Brathajr, and all its parts were upon a grand 
scale and In fine proportion. From hjgb ground, 
upon the poii|t pf which stand the ruins of an old 
mill covered witli thick wood) J^od with broad green 
iroods large and deep, an4 slopiog finely on 
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«ide, shoots the white torrent down & stecp^ craggy 
channel, of black broken rock. Hie torrent thea 
separates into two lri«§ular sheets of water, which 
are hunied with wild impetoosity into a dark abyss, 
from which rises a cioud of spray and foam. Talt 
green sapfisfs wafe and bead forward bj the side 
pf the faUi in varions directions. Thqjinuise made 
bythis cataract resembled that of thvnder, aod it 
resounded from the earth under our feet. The 
raitty which had previously been so much the causes 
of ourooisi^aiot, rendered this view poirfectly grand! 
and qMgnUioeat. 

Beforal quitted AmMeeide, I saw the Rrdal 
fiiils. The yoaagest daughter oi one of Sir M« la 
Flemiog's peasants was ourguidi^ and danced be« 
€ere us through the winding walks of the plantationa 
that led to them^ Jike a fairy, or a dryjiid. They 
were fine and in ful).fday«^but were do more than 
insigaificant spouts of water, when couiparedwithr 
the b<rfd spirit^ wiidaess^ aod grandeur, of the fall 
wf Cc4anvorth» 

' Aogual 10th. The da^r was domiy, with flying 
showers^ Walked from Ambleside to Keawick, iS 
inUfiB. Took Mr. Gray's view of Grasmere lake 
two mUes from Ambleside, which was lar superior 
to theproapect we had of it the day before. Passed 
hy Rydal hall, the seat of Sir Michael le Fleming. 
It stands ia the most romantic situation, «urroanded 
by woods, within hearing of cascades and water* 
falls, upmi the descent of an amphitheatre of mouo^ 
taios^ and commandingaine view of Windermere.. 
From hence the mountain road winds amid pastures 
that rise up the sides of Steel Feii, Seat Saddle, and 
rocks that tower to the douds. lielm Crag, so 
called from the shape of its top^ a broken and scar* 
red mountain, free from douds, appeared in M hia 
rude majesty. Sheep were dispersed all over the 
hilisy aad even upon the summits of the Inountains 



you may see them distinctly, but very smatl, dpi 
peariog like white dots. The road ascends to Dun* 
mail Raise, a heap of large stones, said to have been 
placed there to record the fall of the last king of 
Cumberland, defeated in this place by Edmund king 
of the Saxons. The wall that separates Cumber's 
land from Westmoreland is built overapartof thero& 
t traced the extreme line of the stones, which is a^ 
semicircle nearly perfect. On many ci them I ob« 
serred beautiful specimens of the lichen geogra^ 
phtctis.. Ti e earliest history of the world informs 
us of such monuments erected to the memory of 
the patriarchs ; and wh9.t so obvious to be raised bj 
a barbarous people, willing to perpetuate the re-' 
membrance of their forefathers, and destitute of 
arts ? Even at this day the cottages of the north 
bear no small resemblance to these rude piles, as 
they are built without mortar. The prospect of 
Leathes, orWithburn water, soon after opened upoa 
us. The rent and scarred rtpcks and mountains 
rise boldly from it. A{i the scenery is cheerless 
and naked. Here are no verdant decliTities, no 
hanging woods, none of those beautiful accorapani*' 
roents to grace its margin, that render the other 
lakes so lovely. Helveliyn, a solid rock of vast 
height, stretching magnificently from "the view for 
many a mile, contends with Skiddaw for pre*emi» 
neuce, and retains snow for many weeks longer*. 



Feel higli. 

* Skiddaw - - • . - S97Q 

Helvcll3rn -r ^ - • • 33*4 

, Iiiglcborovgh • . . 39b7 

Whtrnside; - . * 4050 

Siiowdon in Wales - - 345^ 

Ben Lainond ill Scotland ,• - 3«240 * 

Some writers however coiuider Ben Lomund As the most 
lofty momuain in the British ivies. 
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Here all was savage and dcsolatoy inottotaboitt 
and fttoney — precipices and rocks tlirowa- together 
in tbe sport of naturC)^ io all directiana. After 
diBing at the Cherry Tree at Wythbuni', idiere^ 
among other good thiags we feasted upon goose^* 
berries and cream, a favourite hnnry of the cohr* 
tary, where they hare Tittle or n^fraity we walked 
•9 te the narrow green vale of Lyberthwaite^ 
and aaeendM Naddle Fdl ta Castle HIIL The ran 
droveas to take shelter in a cottage^ which was the 
.albode «f the most iiqnaUid and disgasting poverty. 
A bed) with four dirty children and their mother 
eittiagupan it^ clothed in rags^ were the whole 
ceatentft of this most miserable abode* Such hf the 
epecioieir of the fiMufies of these wretched beinga 
who toil in the quarries,, to drink water^ and 
earn ootea bread! Befeve we reached Cattle Bill, wo 
aaw thteeiineeaseades in &JI play^ rashm^ dawn 
the SMiiBtfUDs. One of them dashed from rock ta 
leck^ eleven stages from the sommit. ^^ One deep 
called td another" with the loud voice of the echoing 
tarcent. Storaus were sailiag in various directions,, 
eome high la aw, others mixod with the moantaiAfl^ 
and the davk blae vapours they diffused seemed 
ta Mock ap our way,, and prevent ue from penetrai* 
lug fu byroad the pontfiom whicbwe obeervc4 
then* Castle Hili gasie as^anable view. 

Keswick Val% of large extent, coaslstod af 
fwCare grounds^ diesded by thonsaods of hedge* 
tows af deep grecn^ softened hy distance intm 
wasring lines, tiiwt amaaed the eye^ and were highly^ 
pleasing. Hera indeed ^ Pasadise was opraed 
in the wUd.** 1a the ftoat^ the whole Mne of Skid<9 
daw, with hia double lop, was perfectly distinct* 
Berrowdale, to the left, was likewise clear, with hie 
whole army ol mimntaina throwft lata disorder^ 
The fine af&raeon was singularly fortunate for this 
Jlr9i view af Kcawick^ and its magnificent eaviroas ; 
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for Sktddaw had for sereral weeks before been 
completely enveloped in clouds ; or in the langoag^r 
of the country, <^ had not pulled o£f his night« 
cap/' 

• Walked in the evening to Crow Park, as I was very 
desirous to take the view described by Mr. Gray. 

The sun was setting in unclouded majesty behind 
the opposite mountains. Skiddaw was bold and 
clear. The* lake of Keswick was gcHitly agitated, 
and spread out in a fine sheet Of water, three miles 
in length, and two and a half at its greatest breadth*. ^ 
It has four principal islands, which, if left to them, 
selves, would be picturesque enough. — The glaring 
buildings of Pockliogton upon the principal island, 
deform not only the place where they stand, but 
tnarr the beauty of the whole lake. It is a reilec« 
tion upon ih& taste, or the supineness of the county, 
to suffer a person to indulge his absurdity so much 
^t the expence of simplicity and mature. The cold 
winds compelled us to quit the enjoyment of th% 
prospect before described, and retire to our inn. 

Aug. 11. — Walked to llosthwaite itf Borrow 
dale, and returned part of the way by the side of 
the lake ; ah excursion that occupied between six and 
seven hours of a warm bright day. Remarked two very 
beautifnl stations, from which the lake was viewed 
to great advantage.*~0n6 is about a mile on th& 
road to Lowdore house, and the other just beyond 
the gate that leads into the coilimon. The lake, 
linrufUed by the' geiitlest breeze, was a perfect 
mirror, and reflected with surprisUig clearness the 
green mountains and grey rocks, the w^ods, dud all 
ihe objects around its margin. My expectations 
iidhe Fail of Lowdore had been raised very high; 
particularly by the account, and much ifipx^dby the 
poetry, '>^ my lVi«»d Uichards* . lu many^C its wide 
and deep.worn channels there was njlw^fcr.*^ — Be^*^ 
tweea Gowdar Crstgg and Shuttenoer^ roi^t^ of yast^ 
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liQJglit, shaded with trees that spring from their 
fissures, and shoot up amid immense fragments of 
black and grey stone, rushed the hoarse torrent ; 
but small in proportion to the grand ana large pro- 
portions of these rocks* The summit of Gowdar 
looks like the ruins of an ancient castle. It is a 
perpendicular bold descent from the top to the bo t. 
tom, with deeply indented scars, and trees intermix* 
ed. The strong light that appeared throughthe open-, 
ing of the two rocks, was a fine contrast tothe dark 
fresh green of th^ trees, and the brown rocks. The 
cfipacity for a cascade is here the finest that can bo 
imagined; atid in winter, when the waters of the 
river Watenlath are swelled b/ the mountain tor>* 
rents, Lowdore must be truly grand, if not terrific. 
We pursued our Walk into the Gorge of Borrow- 
dale — an awful walk! at which there is not much 
reason to be surprized that Mr. Gray was intimi- 
dated. The rugged pass (for road it can hardly bo 
called) winds with many a curve under huge and 
lofty rocks, of which large masses are nearly broken 
off, and seem as if they would, with the s]ighest 
impulse, come thundering down, and crush the 
traveller to atoms. But the danger that threatens 
from above is diminished by the objects that may 
be observed below, for those fragments that hava 
fallen down, seem to have fallen a long time ^gOm 
Hocks and mountains, of every wild form thQ 
fancy can conceive, cross each other in all direc* ' 
tions, crowd upon the eye on all sides as you ad^ 
Tance, and you at length appear to be shut out by' 
insurmountable barriers, from the habitations and 
works of mankind; This is a world of desolation^ 
where nature seems to have established the reign oj^ 
chaos, Of heaped up her stores of materials, as yet 
.useless and unserviceable. It was now noon day -^-^ 
then^ost solemn jsilence reigned around, only inter*, 
rupted when we caught the murmurs of waCerfailSy, 
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$nd there were mo traces of man or his labours* 
^^ 'T^as listenitrg fear, and d«Bib aBMaement all l" 
I feft ^ presicKng spirit of Gaarinl, aad saw the 
^< tacitarni orrori*^ in aH their subiinuty* I saw aad 
measured the famous bowdar Bione^ It ia thie frag- 
ment of a rock, or rather a rock of- a cubical fosnf^ 
of many thousand tons weight, diat has fallen fioBi 
the top of the monntakMi afeK>fe, as is dear Irom a 
large yacant space that corre&pond^ with it in size. 
It rests upon one ci its points* i ccmpofted its 
dimensions to be sixtj-six feet in lengthy from the 
extreme points, and Ihirty^shi in he^t» A fii^o 
ash grows from one of its Jbsnres, where no soil 
can be seen. N« force or impulse less than that 
of an earthquake seems able ta hare throwa it 
down. Our road waa carried oi«r a precipice^ 
that hangs boldly over the river Derwent. The* 
•tream' dashes along, meandering through the vale^ 
and reflects every object with so much disdnctness^ 
that you are no judge of it» depth. The pebbles 
.of various colours appeared like mosaic work, and 
every one was clearly seen at the bottom ol th«^ 
•tream. The windings of the Derwaat led us toi 
the snag little village of Grange, situated in a. 
sequestered tale^ clothed with soft toerdi^re, aud 
shaded with treest— all the obj^cta appeared minute,, 
under these Tast rocks. The peasants were busily 
omploycd in making bay^-a ciffctnMtaa4:e of great 
r^hef to the mtnd, aitet the desolate seenes we had 
jpst before sntreyed. 

We penetrated farther iot» the Gibife of Bot«^ 
Towdale, till we eaove t» Rosdhwaite. The soad 
was windings w%^y or ston^^ Tha meadows^ that 
had ap()eared so gre^ and beautiful at a distance,, 
were found to be swampy, aad pnwhictlvr of only 
scanty crops iif mossy hay^' Ali'the villagars, me% 
Women, and chtMren, were at work, spreading out 
the hay, using no prongs or cakeSi but tossing it 
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4bon£ and stirring it with their hands. This Yuely 
employment was an omen of ^ae weather. They 
collected in groupes on our approach, and looknd 
at us 'with that sort of surprise with which iJia 
harmless Mexicans surveyed the Spaniards, when, 
they first landed on their shores. We soaght for 
the famous black lead ore, when we reached the 
Tillage, but they could furnish us with none, la 
the course of our walk, remarked a great variety 
of ferns, mosses, and plants, that would have af- 
forded an abundant harrest to the botanist ^ On 
CMir return, we amused ourselves with rolling large 
Glasses of rock down the sides of the mountains 
into the river. The motion of them was extremely 
pleasing to behold, and the increase of their ve- 
locity, as they approached nearer to the bottom^ 
Is almost inconceivable. Of the pleasure arising 
from this most easy part of the labour of Sisyphus^ 
I had no idea before the experiment was iQade^ 
Near Lowdore House we took ' a boat, and navi« 
gated Keswick Lake, particularly on the S. W« 
side. By this little voyage wo caught the principal 
lieauties of ail the stations described by West. 
The sun brought out many parts of the mountains^ 
their crags, fissures, mossy or grassy covering, of 
their exact colour, not visible whilst they were ia 
-shade. The scenes of beauty, repose, and grandeur, 
continually varied as the boat moved aloug, and 
our glasses were of great use to vary or to enlarge 
the objects, to give them different tints, or to form 
them into small pictures. 

In the evening, took a second walk in Crovr 
Park. -As the shade of evening came down the 
mountains, the lake was a perfect mirror. Broad 
shadows were spread over it, and in a short timo 
the moon rose in cloudless majesty. Silence that 
inspired sweet tranquillity of mind reigned all 
around^ and was only interrupted by the sound of 
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a fife from a boat, and the soft dashing of oars» 
The long Bilvery track ef the^ boat broke the sur* 
face of the water— *the track was seen, and the 
notes of the fife.were heard^ long after the boat was 
lost in the gloom of distance* Where was I ever 
present amid scenes so well adapted to the medita* 
tions of the sage, or the complatnts of the lover? 
The soft emotion of pleasure that I felt wa3 nuii* 
gled with the- recollection of far distant friends* 
With what rapture did their images arise to my 
fancy ! — And thou who conldst awaken a still more 
tender idea, Iklarj, most lately of thy sex, wi^ 
would I not have giren to hate enjoyed thy com* 
pany, and thus have changed this q[>ot into a Panu- 
dlset 

Aug. 13.— An agreeable day of repose after our 
fatigue of the preceding day. Pud a visit to Crofth* 
VPttit^s Museum J where I was much pleased with the 
curiosities, and by old Crosthwaite's plain and unaf» 
fected aecoont of them, and of himself: several 
antiqnitics found in the connty-«-a Roman altar--* 
an inscription ; concerning its gen aineoess I had some 
doubts — a sword — and spurs*-a petri6ed baaaboo^ 
very perfect, found in Cumberland — a species of 
^uphorbium, indigenous in the East Jodies and 
Africa — a petrifaction found in Lancashire 
— thj Gom Gom, of terrific sound— the musical 
stones— and 'the improved Eolian harp. The hand 
organ, with which we were at first saluted at Crosth* 
waite's, always struck up as we passed the house ; 
which is the usual compliment paid to strangers. 

Went to Hutioh*s Museum ^ where I saw the 
brown eagle preserved, that was caught at theLai^* 
dale Pikes — i^ difierent species of moss — 96 of ferna 
—and many plants, all of which were gathered from 
the neighbouring mountains aud rocks. Many of 
the mosses and ferns, in particular, were of exquisite 
beauty, and in good preservation* 
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Took the Tiew of Keswick Lake and its en?ironi 
fxom the Horse^Bhck at the yicarage, one of the 
favourite statioDs of Mr. Gray — it Is enchanting. 
His timidity was ridicaloas — ^his genius great — his 
Caste exqmisiteu 

in the evening, walked from Keswick on the 
Penrith read, to see the Druid's temple in a field to 
the right* The circle is nearly compiele. The 
etones are not Tery large^ except on the eastern 
eide, which was the sanctum sanctorum. I computed 
the idiaoieter at 28 yards* This is only a small 
Dfuidicalchapel| when compared withStoiie Henge^ 
vhich is a cathedral. Walked the fourth time in 
Crow Park ; this walk has peculiar attractions ; 
iK>thing takes from the beautiful view of the lake^ 
iittt Pocklingtou*s infamous buihlings. Skiddaw 
has been particularly kind — this is the fifth dajr 
that his summit has been free from clouds or yapouiw 

August 13.««-Wa1ked from Keswick to Butter^p 
mere and Gromath Lakes, and fromthonce crossed 
Cromath to see Scak Force : this was a journey of 
more than 1 1 hours. Saw nothing particularljr 
striking, till we came to Newland Vale, which con* 
tains .a fariety of pastoral scenes : green fields all 
around, which run up, and are bounded by verdant 
mountains of great and rather dull r^ularity,'upoa 
which sheep were grazing In various groupes. Turn* 
ing back to look at Keswick, we saw the whole of 
Skiddaw, aod Latrigg, his Cubj perfectly clear. The 
bold waring line which their summits describe, is 
much more beautiful than all others in this neigh- 
bourhood; compared with them,the other mountainf 
ere lumpy and confused masses of earth, and derive 
their striking effect from their comhination^ rather 
than any beauty when dnglff considered. Whilst 
we reposed upon a jnoft bank of moss and wih| 
flowers—rthe vale and great part of the lake o 
Keswiek lay under our feet. Here we were re* 
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freshed amid the toil and heat of aa intricate walk, 
bj the loud murmur of a neighbouring water-fjili^ 
which, concealed in a dark greqn and thick woo^ 
below us, we could not catch a glimpse of-^my ear 
told me it was uo common fall. Whc^n we had got 
beyond Keskadale, no vestige of irian or his habita- 
tions could be seen. Th^ winding and rising road, 
Stretched to agreatdistance,ran between lofty moun- 
tains of a soft, rich, and emerald yeidure: They 
were scarcely discoloured by a single stone — but 
dotted with sheep, and intersected by water-falls. 
These scenes unite the boldness of the Highlands of 
Scotland with the fertility oif Wales, apd form a 
quiet and pleasing contrast to the desolate wildness 
of the Gorge of Boirrowdale. 

After climbing many an ascent, and sinking into 
many a -vale, our eyesr were at last relieved by thq 
bright gleaming of Buttermere Lake^ and soon dis« 
tinctly saw Hay Rick, High Stile^ and Red Pikej, 
"Which harig over it. 

In this country they reckon their miles by T&ry 
ancient computation, for the eight miles, the re- 
puted distance from Keswick to Buttermere, 
would very well pass, in the judgment of those whri 
areaccustoraed to turnpike roads, for twelve. We 
were fatigued — but fatigue instantly quits yoo, 
when, in a country so fertile iu beauty^ wonder, and 
variety, you come in isight of the object of you^ 
excursion. ' ^ • 

' Passed by the chapel, the most humbly of all the 
religious edifices 1 cversaw, and reached the public 
house at Buttermere. Old Mrs., Robinson, the 
landlady, olTercdher daughter, an agreeable. looking 
young women, delicate in person and simple iii 
l^annors, as a guide*. We were pleased with heri 
iia'iVcte, but declined the offer, thinking it too ar- 









The telobrated but uufortunale ^ary of ButtcraJiere. 
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duous a task for her to undertake. Walked through 
frome pleasant pastures, and a grove of oaks, and > 
went across Cromacklake. From the boat saw this ^ 
lake to advantage. The expanse is bold, as it is 
four miles in length, and the mountains rise with 
much grandeur immediately from the edge of the 
water. 

Landed on the opposite shore, and walked about 
a mile over loose and large stones to see Scale Force* 
The labour was amply repaid by the vie^ of thiis 
fine cascade. The soi^nd is heard at distance. We 
climbed with eagerness up the rugged and slippery- 
sides of the rocks, and then descended to look into 
the grand reservoir. The cascade is deep retired 
between the rocks before it rushes down, and close 
to the place where it is received at the bottom, is 
the proper point of view. It makes one grand 
burst all foaming and sparklin^^^ and is precipitated 
'down a black channel ioto a deep gulph, from 
which the spray arose in a cloud. It formed a, very 
'flne curve, I guessed the descent to be 60 yards; 
^tt indy be more. Its sides are covered with moss, 
ferns, ash and* oak, of the richest verdure. The 
alttraction of these waterfalls is very strong ; herb 
I felt it, as I had done before when I saw others 
upon the Brathay. I thought I never could ap- . 
proach near enough to hear the loud roaring of the 
torrent, and 1^11 the eye with its dashing and tu- ' 
multuous streams. . * 

Buttermere lake has nothing particular to in* 
tercst curiosity. Red Pike rises from its margin, 
and has a top that resembles the crater of a volcano. 
Upon the summit of another mountain that rises 
from its edge, there is a small lake that abounds 
ivith black trout, / 

On my solitary return to Keswick through New* ^ 
land vale, 1 was struck with the singular beauty of 
a girl who was milking. Her eyes were dark ami 
VOL. V. o 
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iparkling, — her complexion the most delicate rose 
and lily — her hair m aving in natural ringlets — and 
her voice soft and sweet, O ! Nature! how eqoally 
dost thou distribute among the sons and daughters 
of men, i*ithout regard to rank or fortune, the 
blessings of health and strength ; and that thou 
urt equally bountiful in thy distribution of beauty, 
I can bring a lovely instance from the milkmaid 
of Newland vale. 

Sunday, August IS.Went to Crosthwaite church, 
ivhere was a very large congregation, and heard a 
good plain sermon. This is certainly a very cheap 
place. Mr. Ladymariy the penciI.maker,o£['ered me 
beard and lodging for 19 shillings per week, la 
the evening walked to see JBassenthwaite water, by 
the road that winds at the foot of Skiddaw. Ob- 
served with attention the first station of West. The 
banks of \he lake are beautifully fringed with 
trees, and under them the expanse of water extcn^ 
sively diiiused, meets the eye : the western mountaini 
of Wythop Brows, covered to a vast length with 
rich woods, run along in a bold line from the summit 
clown to the water. The broken and craggy rocks 
of Borrowdale to the south were nearly obscured in 
a blue mist : the setting sun gave the brightest 
radiance to the scene,and gilded the summit of Skid, 
ciaw^ before he sunk behind the glowing moun* 
t^ins. 

,Onmy return, t observed a very curioui phenome« 
lion which was a subject of great surprise to me who 
bave been so much accustomed to a flat country. The 
clouds came down with a slow motion from the upper 
regions of the air. First a large white fleecy vapour, 
and then several large clouds followed each other, 
and descended far below the mountains of Wythops, 
and sailed majestically along between the mpuntaiu 
and the v.ale, quite detached from any ip the upper 
fi \\ The vale was soon lost in mist ; and Skiddavr, 
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that had before been perfectly distinct, caught the 
clouds from above, and was soon obscured by a 
blue haziness, which darkened into a thick Diist# 
The moon rose in the opposite quarter of the hca. 
tens, but seemed to give no light. All was solemn 
and still, as at the dead of night. I concluded that 
this phenomenon foreboded a storm, or change of 
-weather, but the next day was bright sunshine. 
' August 15.--Quitied the RoyalOak. This 
inn was very full— i^e were good customers — but . . 
as we had no carriages nor equipage, we did nqt >* ^ 
command that attention and civility we had met- > 

with elsewhere* So much company there, and so 
great a run upon the road, that we could not get a 
chaise at our own time; so we walked to Penrith, 17 
miles, under the scotching rays of a cloudless sun, a 
hotter day I scarcely ever endured. From the hill 
took a lingering farewell look at the spreading and 
lovely vale and lake of Keswick j and the boutVUless 
ranges of mountains that rise in double, treble^ and 
quadruple rows on alT sides. Took a second peep 
at the vale of St. Joho^ which did notanswer tho , . 

expectation raised by West. In the fields, the v * 
mowers were busily employed cutting the grass, not -^ 

bending low to their work as in the south, but •*" t 1 
taking long sweeps with enormous scythes. The . '*• ^ 
women were in other places spreading out and 
shaking the hay' with their hands. The men wera 
carrying it on horseback to their ricks — such was 
the repetition of the rural employment which 1 had 
seen in Oxfordshire a month before* We passed a 
vast and tedious length of commons and fells^ with* 
out any interesting objects, except the mile^stones* 
Tired of the sauntering pace of my companions^ t 
walked forward the last four miles. The beacon o^ 
Penrith was conspicuous ; it stands on the tpp of ^' 
long and bold line of bills^ and commai^ds an exten* 
live view towards Scotland. The ruins of the castle 

o 2 
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of Penrith looked well bj moonlight, as I entered 
'^' ihe toAvn. I saw thetn by a favourable light, as the 

tastle is built of a reddish-coloured stone. I itas 
, not only directed, but accompanied to the Crown 

inii — an excellent house, — by two civil and very 

pretty girls, who with great naivete told me their 

names, and where they lived. 

Rose early in the morning, and took a sultry 

• Walk of between 5 and 6 miles to Pooly Bridge. 

• Went after breakfast from Poolj Bridge ; in a boat, 
, iiearly the whole length of Ullswater to Patterdale. 
< 1^fy comp^ioi^s had raisbd my expectations very 

bigh with a description t)f the beauties of UUs- 
irater, and the least 1 can say is, that I was not 

j clisapi ointed. This lake is 9 miles long and 2 
hiiles broad, in the widest part, consisting of 3 

^ trand bends in the form of an inserted S — this 
Is the queen of the lakes. For the boldness of the 
Patterdale mountains, great expanse and curvature 
of Mater,'and richness of some particular views, it 
is superior to all the others. Ijt is irregularly wooded 
in some parts to the water's edge, and surmounted 
by Alpine hills — it resembles on that account the 
lakes pf SwitzerlancJ. as I am told upon gooda|itho« 
rity. Dunmallet, so commended by West, is a 
lumpish mountain, nearly covered with firs, and bi- 
sected by a broad green road. It is like the back 
part of a full-dress wig. When we first began our 
voyage, the sun was cloudless and scorching, the 
lake a mirror, and the boat heated to a high de- 
gree. 'Dunmallet and the opposite mountains, re- 
versed in the water, were as clearly seen as upon the 
shore. Ihe description Mr. Gray has given of 
Ullswater, as far as it goes, is sweet and accurate; 
'*but unfortunately he did not see that part of it, 
npon which the accuracy of his description, and the 
purity of his taste, would have be^n most happily 
employed. The mountains, woods, and rocks, as 
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WO were rowed alon^;, rose upon. the eye in th^' . 
most bold and commaqding majesty/ not equalled 
by those of Windermere. After ro^lhg from on4 
side to the other, and taking some inferior sta-<> 
tions, and amusing ourselves with our glasses, w6 
came to the Matterdale ^ide, and landed in Gr4p^ 
borough Parky ivbich belongs td the Puke of Nor« 
folk. We walked to Li/uiph*s Tower ^ a modem 
edifice built in the Gothic style with turrets aii4 
battlements. The park consists of a wild and wid6 
range of broken mountains atid vales of SOOQacres^ 
covered in manjr places with wood. The numerous 
ieef were retired to the shade, and the herds ot 
cattle were standing half immersed in the lake (o 
cool themselves* From the windows of (he tower 
that look towards Patterdale, saw a protpect the 
most beautiful and efichan ting that the e^ can be« 
hold. The lake^ spread wide undec ^r feet, wound 
round a rocky prbmqntory on the OppoiMte side; 
on the right band,- two grand screens of hanging 
wood swept down to the water ; then the lake 
opened in a wide and magnificent expanse; and th^ 
perspective was closed by Patterdale, which pre« 
sen ted mountains of all shapes, and in ail the variety* 
of verdure, heatl^, aud rock. This rich scene was 
set off by the brightest colours of the afternoon sun^ 
The blue lake sparkled under ^our feet--<the distant 
sheet of water was calm, and the strong /light 
brought out every object to theeye. 

We took another fair station §t Calepot Craggy 
commanding about four miles of the lake, and 
having Glencoin Wood as the grand front object. 
—-This wood is delightful for its fullness and situa. 
tion : it runs' upon a declivity for a vait length, 
showing in many places a face of grey scarrei 
rock, and then running down to the very edga of 
the water, in two waving lines of most exquisita 
beauty. The foliage was full, and of a dark greeud 

03 
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To the right was Lyulph's Tower, richly backed 
bj woods; to the left, the mountains of Patter- 
dale, bold, abrupt, and misty. After suph a pro- 
spect, how little is eren Blenheim, and all the tribe 
oi artificial lakes, and formal parks ! 

In the afternoon the breeze sprung np, which 
was a great relief to ns — the water became more 
lively, it sparkled in the sun, and rose in gentle 
waves. The white inn of Patterdale appeared on 
the inargin of verdant meadows, as seen over the 
wide expanse of waters. We reached it, after 
having passed about nine miles, of water. Th# 
window of my bedchamber commanded a fine view 
of the Idke and mountains. 

The humble village of Patterdale lies concealed 
beneath an army of mountains. On the south it 
opens to the la^Q of Ullswater, and the wild woods 
of Gow borough park, and Matterdale. Took a 
walk through a sweet shady lane, and passed Gold 
Rill Beck, a rapid and clear stream. Saw the 
house of Mr. Monson, a gentleman farmer, of 
about 8001. per annum, who is called the.A:i«^ of 
Patterdale. The old king Ifis father was a great 
miser, wore a flapped hat tied under his chin with 
a handkerchief, made an agreement with his tenants 
to dine on certain days with them, when he played 
the gormand, and lived in a house no better than 
a barn. The present king has live or six children, 
is building a new house upon the site of the. old 
one, a very charming spot ; and bears an excellent 
character. He gave a proof of his obliging disposi. 
ticm, for at my request he supplied our landlady 
with wine for us — a luxury which Patterdale could 
not else^ have furnished,. Rich in the possession 
€if his paternal dominions, lord of all that he can 
survey in this sequestered vale, he has no reason to 
envy any monai>ch in Europe, If my ambition 
sliould ever soar to the splendor of royalty, 1 isbould 
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Wish io be king of Patterdale. Crowns, sceptres, 
aod bowing courtiers — even in times less alarming 
to kings than thp present,— can ye giye the repose 
and tranquillity that are to be found in Patter- 
dale? 

Whilst my compagnon de voyage was reclining, 
in the heat of the day, in the church-yard, to take 
a sketch of the humble charch, and a remarkably 
fantastic yew tree, which the villagers said was 7 
or 800 years old, I paid a visit to the vicarage. 
This was a mere cottage, in appearance and accom. 
modations by no means equal to a peasant's in tha 
ipidland counties ^df EAgland. There I found the 
cler£>yman's daughter, an athletic, large woman, 
baking oat cakes — the whole process of making 
which she explained io me, with much aifability. 
I talked of ihe beauty of the lakes, of which she 
had not the slighest conception. Her remark was, 
*^ we haa't so good fish here, as they catch in the 
other waters." . Here I collected materials fbr the 
mournful tale of the miniature pictures. 

We had seen the vicar in the morning employed 
in loading and carting his owfi hay, with his clothes. 
off, working like a common peasant. He' came by 
my invitation to dine with us, very well dressed. 
yfe offered him some of the king's wine, but 
lie preferred shrub and brapdy, and of them he took 
large potations. He told us that the Duke of 
Norfolk once 'slept at his house, and on going 
away gave him two guineas. He was ignorant, and 
very deficient even in local knowledge. Schnley 
'nvas his clerk, a man of no small note in Palterdala 
*— he quoted Latin; and was secretary, and read the 
newspaper, to the king. He came dressed in his 
best apparel, as he said, to assist his master th6 
.Vicar to get home, in case the strangers should give 
him too warm a reception. 
In thtt eveaidg sauntered in Gowbdrough Park T-^ 
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the road winds finely among oaks and rarions forest 
trees, close to the borders of the lake* 

The next day I Darigated the upper part of the 
lake in the king's boat for sometime, with a Scot- 
tish bride and bridegroom : I landed upon eTery 
one of the blands, from which the riews were in- 
describably beantifai. 

In the afternoon we fired the cannon, with all the 
powder we coald procure. The report was at first 
not extremely loud, but it was echoed and reecho- 
ed in such peals from rock to rock, and mountain to 
mountain, in front, behind and on both sides, that 
it seemed as if the whole mass of creation was tumb« 
ling around us. ^* Chaos was come again*" The 
tioise was so tremendous, harsh, and jarring, as to 
confound all the senses I No consideration shou^ 
have induced me to repeat the experiment. 

Rose at four, and walked through Kirkstone 
CoTe to Ambleside, computed twelve miles, but 
certainly raore« The first part of this distance was 
a wild Alpine pass ; the road runs between rude and 
broken rocks that seem to climb the sky ; dismal 
and silent, except when a torrent rushes down a 
precipice. Here the banditti of Salrator Rosa might 
hare rushed out^ in perfect unison with the savage 
scenery. On reajching the summit, a little mora 
than midway, our eyes were relieved by catching 
remote glimpses of Windermere, Grasmere, RydaL 
water, li)sthwaite, and other lakes, gleaming in the 
distance. The rest of the walk was a winding, and 
sometimes a mossy and grassy declivity. Welcome 
Ambleside ! — What a material breakfast we took, 
I well remember. 

In the afternoon walked to Calgarth, and as far 
as the ferry at Bowness. Heard several anecdotes 
of the farmer Bushopy who is a great advocate for ' 
ecclesiastical reforms, and yet resides upon none of 
hif prefenuenti. In a moraingi be the weather 
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tvhat it may, he rides among the mountains, and 
converses freely with any one he meets. He has in« 
troduced many agricultural impro?emeiits, particu^ 
larly by draining the meadows, where, the cattle 
used to be mired and lost. Land that was once only 
-worth five shillings, now lets at fifteen shillings per 
acre. 

Saturday erehiag.— In my lounge heard some ve* 
ty good singing in the street by the young farmers, 
&c. rehearsing for church. They first began with 
psalms, in very good time, and with fine voices, in 
parts ; they concluded with ballads and local songs ; 
one pleased me much, it was a love-dialogue of 
sweet simplicity, set to a beautiful tune. The 
northern singing is excellent, particularly |he 
j^lmody. '/ 

Sunday afternooil*-— Bright sun and very hotf 
Went off for Kendal. Thought of Falstafi^s men ia 
Kendal Green — a large populouf town. We were 
told at the inn that there were seven women to 9 
man in that place. It was dusk when we entered, 
so could not ascertain if it was for lack of beau* 
ty that so many were undisposed of. 

Monday. — Went to Kirby Lonsdale. The town 
appeared dirty and the houses mean ; the environs 
very fine. Of the river, the Lune, one cannot see 
too much — here its character is broad, bright, and 
sometimes dashing and foaming over the opposing 
stones. The bridge at the end of the town^ of 
one grand arch, eminently fine, lofty, massy^ and 
very old. The accompaniments of scenery — ground 
broken, and trees highly picturesque. The mur- 
murs of the waterfalls, and the shade most delight- 
ful on so hot a day. Saw a groupe of women 
bathing here, <^ nous osions les approcher Sf causer^ 
sans la metamorphose d^Acteon, it is a common 
custom in the North, as I was informed both here 
and atlngleton, and atLiverpooUr-Reach Ingleton. 
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The Tillage stands high above the leyel of the rU 
ver, and yet is in comparison low, being situated at 
the bottom of the gigantic mountun of Inglebo- 
rough. The riter is a torrent full of large stones. 
A snug little inn, bad bed rooms, but an excellent 
lardert erery thing good and well dressed. 

Rose at two in the morning, determined to 
ascend Ingleborough which is computed 3987 feet 
high above the le? el of the sea, and 30 miles in cir* 
cumference at its base. We had disdained the idea 
of ascending Skiddaw, as there were mountains so 
much higher in the neighbourhood. Our grand 
object was to see the sun rise from the top. Our 
guide, an old soldier, carrjringa basket, and provided 
with a pole. Our basket filled with all tiie eata- 
Ues and drinkables that our good landlady supplied. 
With all her domesfiques, she was up to see us set 
off. Over many a bed of moss, and along many a 
winding path, we slowly ascended. Ascent it did 
not seem — for, strange deception ! the summit of the 
mountain appeared higher after we )iad walked the 
first mile or two. Heard the moor game, but saw 
none* Had no proper idea of the height till we 
got a considerable way up. The distance seemed to 
mock our steps : we were deceived by the ap« 
pearance of various summits, as we took an oblique 
view. At length we ran up the real one, it was 
quite flat, and is a mile in circumference. There 
are sometimes races upon It. The twilight solemn 
grey — the dawn of day, a kind of dusky light. The 
aun rose tolerably clear ; in this we were extreme* 
ly fortunate. It absolutely seemed to create all ob** 
jectjt from a chaotic mass of water«.lookbg vapour, 

*' Then shine the bills« the rocks in prospect rise* 
A ftood of giory bursts throagh u\\ the skies.' ^ 

To the west was a broad magnificent expanded 
prospect of the Irish sea, Lancaster^ the bay, the 
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peak of Foiiidry, Warton Cragg, Tallies, rivcrf 
resembling veios of quicksilver; lakes, promontories^ 
rocks, coming forward out of the mist, as the sun 
gradually touched them. Could not see the Isle of 
Man, as we were told we should, although we had 
good glasses. The other sides were blocked up bj Tast 
piles of ugly fells. Whernside appeared higher than the 
mountain upon which we stood. At this wq wer« 
sorry. On our return observed a number of plants^ 
particularly the ladies slipper, and yarious orchises 
and mosses. We were upwards of six hours on this 
excursion. 

Walked in the afternoon to see Yorda's Cave, in 
the Yale of Kingsdale. In our way saw a very " 
grand cascade, called Thornton Force. The river 
comes dashing down from some high rocks, per« 
baps 50 or 60 feet .perpendicular. Another part 
steals through a subterraneous passage : they at 
length unite in a large, deep, foaming bason at the 
bottom. We walked up the river, clambering 
along as well as we could. The slate rocks that 
border the river, appear like the ruins of an aque« 
duct, rather than an effect of nature. 

Came to the source of the river, issuing from this 
rocky hills: drank its pure water with peculiar 
pleasure. Walked through a valley three or four 
miles long, shut in on all sides by vast mountains; 
it was the vale of Abyssinia! Here we saw a new 
mountain, with a fine rough name, something like 
Garagantua ; Every thing was silent, solemn^ 
solitary. No man, no cot, no sheep, no cascade,^ 
no smoke, which u a pleasing and a frequent object 
among mountains. We at last reached the giant 
Yordas's cave. It was dismal to look at, and 
gloomy or black to enter. We could see no height 
on entering, with aU the ligW we were furnished 
with. When you are entered, it strikes you as an 
immense cathedral in ruius. It is fifty or more yardg 
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Jong. There is the bishop's throne^ and the chapter 
house, so called from this resemblance. It is of 
eolid black rock, moist and damp nich the water 
continuaUy oozing from above. From the top of 
the chapter house, formed of high and grotesque 
pillars, falls a cascade with a thundering a!\d rushing 
noise. We had no curiosity to proceed any farther, 
as every place was damp and besmeared with slime 
and mud. Iii variety of horrors, however^ this is 
not equal to the devil's cave in Derbyshire. 

On our return, gathered the fly-catcher, and va- 
rious other cuHous plants,* 

Reached Hornby, and explored the* castle. It 
stands upon an abrupt bold steep. Ingleborough 
is here thrown into an uncommonly fine point of 
distance, very commanding in aspect, and very blue. 
It is Peliort piled upon Ossa. 

Paiolers are certainly right, in giving so much of 
the cerult an to their mountains. 

Reached Lancaster to dinner, 'fhc road rpus 
through a most delightful passage. The placid trans- 
parent Lune gives beauty to every part of this sweet 
country.' White cottages, clumps of trees, swel- 
lings and sinkings of the bosom of the earth, verdant 
and gay, diversify the whole, A bout two miles short 
ofj^ncaster, took TVlr. Gray's line view, and saw 
others eciuallyasfine. Passed under the grand aque- 
duct, and readied this ancient handsome town. 

No occurrence wdrth notice, now enriched my 
journal; and at four o'clock, on Sunday, August 
^8, saw the bright star of morning shining over 
Magdaten Tower, as rty carriage approached Ox- 
ford. 

The diilTnes of the long vacation harmonized witJi 
rny feelings of languor. Welcome sleep and re- 
pose, ai/er the heat and the fatigue of a burning 
■pionth, and an uuiutcrrupted journey of a day and 
two nights J 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

I. It is not merely one lake or one DaiDuntain 
that makes an impression^ but the general face of the 
country, so difl'erent to the flat parts of England, 
particularly Norfolk, Suffolk, Hants, Essex, kc, 

II. Mountains ought to be distant, to constitute 
.picturesque beauty. 

III. I do not say that many of the prospects, from 
the multiplicity of the component parts, and the 
point of view from whence taken, were proper 
subjects for the pencil; but they werc'highly pieofn 
ing to the rye, which is delighted to embrace a vast 
whole, and then rove from one object to anothier. 

IV^ The mountains of Cumberland and VVest^ 
moreland are lumpy, and are not defined by beauti^. 
ful lines. None pleased me so much as Skiildaw 
and the Laugdale pikes. 

V. The healthy looks, and cheerful and free con, 
Tersation,of the peasants of the North, who feed on 
milk and oaten cakes, convince me that the neces, 
&ary satisfactions and purest pleasures of life are not 
confined to the opulence of cities or the bustle of 
crowds. 

Vh I saw some things, and those very fine, 
which, I believe. West has omitted: Scale Forc^ 
for instance, the falls of the Brathay^ Ingltbo" 
rough J and Yurdas* Cave, 

Vii. The frugal diet, mean abodes, and the 
chcerfulntss, of the peasants in this country, may 
serve to inspire content. The magnificent scenes of 
nature thrown around, wherever you go, convey 
proper idias of the 'power of the Great Author of 
nature. These scenes are calculated' to enlarge the 
faculties of Ihe soul, and to raise them above the 
\anily and littleness ol man and his works. — They 
associate well with the most sublime ideas of th^ 
mind, with liberty, with Ueavep, ftud with Eternity 
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I'OUR THROUGH 



WALES, 

IN THE SUMMER OF 1805, 



BY THE KDrrOlU 



j^ HAD long been desirous of Tisidng the roman* 
£c beauties of Wales, both on the score of health 
and pleasure ; and ha?ing fortunately found some 
friends of a congenial disposition^ i?ho ojSfered 
facilities and advantages not often enjojed by tour* 
ists, in their society I engaged to spend a few 
weeks, in travelling through the principality. 

From my Journal, which was written at consider* 
able length on the spot, as objects and incidents 
Occurred, I now giye a compressed account of our 
Tour, which at least has the merit of being the most 
recent that has been published relative to Wales ; 
and at the same time, from the route we took, em- 
braces a pretty extensiVe field for observation and 
remark. The limits, however, to which the na« 
ture of this work restricts me, will not allow of 
long details, and much novelty can be scarcely ex- 
pected on ground so often beaten ; yet, as 1 have 
p^ted entirely from the seeing of my own eyes 
and the feelings of my own heart, 1 hope the fol- 
lowing pages will n^ be wholly uninterestiog< 
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They who wish for more particular information oil 
the localities of Wales, may consalt Bingley, Bar- 
ber, Malkin, and Pratt ;^ as well as the tours ^ of 
Wyndham, Sullivan, and Skriae, given in the pre- 
ceding volumes. The latter was a geneifal tourist ia 
thti principality, and will properly supply what is 
wanting to complete the present sketch, which is 
offered as an humble tribute of respect to a generous 
and indulgent public. 

In an open carriage, with two gentlemen and a 
lady, tke wi^ of one of them, attended Sy a ser« 
vant, on Monday, July 8, at an early hour, left 
Woodstock, a town which, with its accompani* 
ments, possesses more attractions than almost anjr 
other place in this kingdom. ^ The magnificence of 
Blenheim as a pile of building, the very valuable 
pictures it contains, the beauty of the grounds and 
prater, the; variety and extent of the park, are all 
calculated to engage attention, and annually dratr 
thousands of visitors to the spot. 

Near the extremity of Blenheim Park on our 
left, crossed, the Akeqian Street, part of whose re- 
mains we saw close to the road, which it once 
intersected — when Ditchley woods, Glymptou 
and Kiddington woods opening in succession, 
gaTe a richness to the scenery, which belongs 
in a peculiar manner t(^ this district of Oxford* 
shire. 

The road towards Kiddington is carried along the 
top of a gentle hill for upwards of a mile, resembling 
a terrace, with beautiful views of pendant oaks on 
the opposite steeps. The estate formerly belonged 
to the ancient faaiily of Browne^ a branch of the 
Browncs, Viscounts Montau;ue; but the male line 
in both being extinct, in right of his mother, the 
heiress of Sir George Browne, Bart, and relict of 
Sir Edward Mostyn, Bart, of Talacre^ it is now tht 
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property of her second son^ Charles Browne Mof • 
tjn, Esq. 

Reach Enstone, a neat post town, or rather viU 
lage, where the water. works, named from Henriettai 
queen of Charles !• detained us a few minutes; and 
they are no bad specimen of the taste of the perioid 
when jets d*eau were in lashion. The earl of Shrews- 
bury's elegant seat at Hey throp, appears to advan« 
tage amidst the general sterility of the scene, which 
now preTailed till we reached Chipping-Nortoo, a 
large and respectable market town, but most bleak- 
ly situated^ and containing no structure worthy ot 
obserration, except the churchj which is a truly 
superb pile. 

From this place, we took the road towards Stow 
on the Wold, passing the plantations of Mr. Lee, 
at Addlestrop, chief y composed of Scotch fir and 
larch, which appear very thriving and luxuriant. 
On ascending the next eminence, we had an agree* 
able view of that gentleman's house on one side, 
and of goTemor Hastings's, at Pailesford, on the 
other: nothing can be more elegantly disposed tha|i 
the seat and grounds of that illustrious character^ 
and the taste and magnificence with which the man* 
sion is fitted up is truly grand. 

The goyernor is now sinking into the Tale of 
years, but possesses ail hi^ facilities entire. 

^he weather was lowering ; bu,t duritig the tiof 
days, an obscuration of the sun qould not be un- 
pleasant for travellers. The succession of showers, 
however which^ had fallen during the last fortnight^ 
had evidently injured the hay, large quantities of 
which lay in the fields. The corn of all kinds apd 
the rising turnips looked promising : .and on such ob- 
jects as are connected with the prosperity of the 
country, Jrkcpt a constant eye, which will explain 
the fre^itfency of my georgical observations. In^ 
deed, mine may ip some measarj^ be considered «|f 
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an agricultural tour ; for the face of the country 
and the situation of the people every where engag. 
ed my attention. I was not indeed iusensible to 
picturesque beaivty, but I regard it as a secondary 
consideration : the state of tht^ natives, their inf. 
provements or neglects, appear to me of infinitely 
greater consequence to be attended to, as being 
most useful to the reader. 

Breakfasted at Stow on the Wold; an ordinary 
market town in Gloucestershire, very bleak and 
ex4)osed ; but enjoying a pure air, and command- 
ing very extensive views. It is wholly destitute of 
springs, and one of the common necessaries of life, 
and almost the only one that is commonly untaxed 
and gratuitous, particularly in the country, here 
Costs considerable sums. • 

The Cotes wold breed of Sheep is seen in large 
flocks on the hills in ^hls ' flistrict of Gloucester- 
ihire; and they appear "excellently adapted to the 
situation. From the neat bOwling-green belonging 
to the Unicorn inn at Stow, we had a distant vie>f~ 
of Spring Hill, the seat of the earl of Coventry^ 
'which stands in a naked and sterile country, though 
its appearance is improving, by the number of new 
plantations that are rising round it. 
' Maugersbury, the seat of the Chamberlaynes, 
abput a mile from Stow, overlooks a rich and po. 
•pulous valcj andcomraands a pleasing prospect of 
*di9Cant hills, and pf the sylvan honours of NVhich- 
ivood forest, which last is seen from almost every 
part of Stow and its environs. 

Proceeding on our journey, pass Lower Swell, 
an agreeable village. In this direction, the Qotcs- 
wold hills present a succession of dips and eleva- 
tions, which diversify the scenery very agreeably. 
Near the sweetly sheltered village of Eylord, tiia 
wild rose, roya canina^ covered the hedges with its 
tiative blossoms ia unusual abundance. Stone 
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waifs, ho wercr^ prevail in this elevated track, which 
Incrcfased the sterii appearance of the soil. -The 
irrops here are chiefly oats and barley, ^hich in 
wet seasons are extremely prodirctive. In one 
pla^e pn the Cotes wolds, hve oxen yoked at 
length were ploughing up a light field where the 
turnips had failed ; and a little farther six oxen in 
couples, and another as a leader, were drawing two 
united harrows over somfe turnips just sown, though 
a pair of oxen would hare-lbeen sutficient for either 
task. What a waste of expence and of strength ! 
Ash trees appear to flourish on the Coteswolds. 

Pass Naun ton*, a charmingly sequestered villa'ge ; 
and soon after caught a -view of Guiting Grange, 
formerly the residence of the lively and ingenious 
Powell Snell, Esq. The small deer-park, and the 
trees round the house, give a cultivated aspect to ^ 
the spot, when contrasted with the general steri. 
^iy. After this, the country becomes naked and 
ttninviting, with Tcry few objects to attract the eye, 
till we open a dell that leads to Dodeswell, one' of 
the sweetest villages in the kingdom, and the point 
of all others which a man of taste am! fortune wpnld 
select for his residence. It is sheltered from the 
cold by hills covered with trees, and commands a 
delightful landscape over the spacious and fertile 
Tale of Gloucester, bounded by the Mbnmouth-v 
shire hills, on wJiich, at this time, a thick haze 
hun^, and concealed part of their beauty. 

Here we leave the Coteswold hills, and make a 
rapid descent to Cheltenham. Met numerous bellei) 
and beaux on horseback, who were taking a saun^ 
toring ride to Dodeswell^ the favorite airing road 
with the visitors of the Spa. Every thing now de- 
clared that we were approaching one of the haun ti 
of fashion ; and within two or three miles of ChoU 
tenham, cdrrlages of every description appeared hi 
<rapid succession. Among thcoi Wc rscognixed thoio 
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belanging to the Earl of Kenmare and Lord BcU 
more. The familj of the former were well liaowm 
to my companions, and are said to be rery mmMe ; 
but thii was not a time for greetings and safutali. 
ons : it is polite not la see^ when yo« are not 
expected to be seen. 

In the Ticinity of Cheltenham the soil i» naturally 
rich; and it receives every assistance from art. Na<» 
merous snug boxes are yearly rising as far as thor 
pleasant village of Charlton Kings, whicli will pro^ 
bably soon connect with this great inland place ef 
resort; round which, at the distance of three or 
four miles, except towards Gloucester, where the 
country is open, the hills present a bold, and in 
places an abrupt front, in others they are feathered 
with wood from top to bottom. Loose sands rea* 
der the environs of Cheltenham unpleasant for 
walking; and the air, from its being confined by 
the neighbouring hills, is often sultry and oppres. 
8ive ; yet the situation is sufficiently salubrious; and 
the waters possess very active virtues, particularly in 
bilious and scorbutic complaints. Hence East and 
West Indians^ who have amassed fortunes, hut sap- 
ped their constitutions, no sooner return to Eng- 
land, than they hasten to the Spa, and frequently 
recover comfortable health. 

We put up at the Plough Inn and Hotel, which, 
like the greatest part of the town, is a new creation. 
Indeed, within the last twenty years this place has 
80 changed its aspect and enlarged its bounds, that 
a person who knew it formerly, if dropt down into 
one of its streets at the present period, would be at 
a loss to say where he was. We found the inn 
very full; but were fortunate enough to obtain a 
sitting-room, and to secure lodgings for the night. 

After dinner took a walk to the well, but found 
few people on the walks, which are lined with row 
of the most flourishing Qlms, whose umbrageous 



fops uniting, resemble the long aisles of a C^otliic (ta^ 
thedral. At the tipper end of tliis fine vista the did 
well 16 situated, with a long room on one side, and 
a coiresponding building let out info shops on the 
other. The new well at a small distadce, disco- 
▼ered by Dr. Jameson, the resident physician, seems 
already to have acquired almost as much reputation 
as the original spring} but when I mentioned the 
subject to Mrs. F*orty, the aged priestess of the 
Spa, she appeared jealous of the new rival, and 
used some expressions which marked her predilec« 
lion* All this is extremely iiidural ; and if ^vny 
wishes could be he^rd^ they would be, ^' that sh^ 
might long continue to pi^eside over her favorite 
Spring, and^to dispcuse in her rummers the bles. 
sings of Iveatth !*' One great advantage, however^ 
has resulted from Dr. Jamcson^s discovery ; there 
iano longer a scarcity of water, and 2000 persons 
may receive their daily quota, without the risk of' 
diaappoiiitment or quarrelling about a glass of 
water^ as I have known t6 be the case. 

The house of the master of the Ceremonies, a new 
edifice, not far from the welis, displays much taste^ 
but the situatioa is low and damp. Admired the 
it6w theatre, whi£h does credit to the place, arid 
to hottest Jack Watson the proprietor, as wor- 
thy and as original k character as I'ver lived. 

Cheltenham, though much resorted to by alt 
ranks, is certainly overbuilding itself. In every 
q^uarter we saw unfinished houses* 

As travellers, we were uttwillinor fo take thd 
trouble Of attending the dress- ball ; but drank tea 
with an agreeable family of our acquaintance, and 
returned to our inn about nine o^ciock. Here a 
lord, who Was known to some Of the party, intcr- 
4;hanged Compliments with them ; and probably iu 
consequence we found our bill swelled, aS if we too 
bad been of the patrician order.. It is perhaps ill 
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policy to make a show of consequence at {nns, or 
to appear known to great people ; a tax on this 
kind of vanity is always lefied by landlords, and 
who can complain when the cause produces its na* 
tural effect ? 

Intending next day to reach Monmouth, we were 
up by five o'clock^ The morning was foggy, and 
our prospects as far as Gloucester were limited to 
near objects* This road is flat, and execrably bad, 
though it is a frequent dri?e with the Tisitors of 
the Spa. 

The soil between Cheltenham and Gloucester is 
generally a rich loam, bedded in clay. The pre* 
vailing crops are, wheat, beans mixed with peas, 
and some barley. 

At Haydon £lm, we noticed a singular but neat 
summer-house, erected by the road-sideonthe top oi 
a lowleafy elm, to which we were told companyfroia 
Cheltenham frequently resort to drink tea and stars 
about them. On the left towards Gloucester,Cho« 
sen Hill, crowned with a church, makes a conspi- 
cuous figure ; and beyond this, Robin Hood's Hitt 
in like manner rises into a sudden eminence from 
the surrounding champaign. 

A mile from Gloucester passed through the Til« 
lage of Wooton; and here that city may be said to 
commence, as neat boxes line the way at intervals 
between them. Drove to the Bell inn, where we 
breakfasted about seven o'clock ; and, while our 
horses were baiting, took a perambulation of the 
city, though it was no novelty to any of us. It 
Is a clean and not ilUbuilt place, with the four prio* 
cipal streets meeting at right angles, on the highest 
ground which the site occupies. This not only gives 
it a regular appearance, but promotes ventilation^ 
and consequently health. The cathedra) is univer. 
sally and deservedly admired. The prison is a state- 
ly pile, erected wiUi the best intentions^ but with 
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ilie worsat effects, on the plan of Howard, whose 
gloomy ideas were transferred to crery thing where 
he had any influence. Howard has rendered mady 
of our prisons more horrible by seclusion than they 
were before; and Romford, by his philosophical 
chimneys, is likely to destroy ihe comforts of our 
fire-sides. When will reformers and sciolists meet 
with that contempt which they deserve ! 

Leaving Gloucester, we passed over a causeway, 
not less than a mile in length, with several bridges^ 
for the different branches of the Severn. Rich 
meadows accompanied ' our progress. After pas- 
»ng the village of Over, we came in sight of High« 
nam, the delightful seat of Sir William 6uise,Bart. 
built by Inigo Jones, whose stile of architecture is 
▼ery perceptible here. May Hill and Huntley Hill 
begin to appear in front. Wheat, beans, and na* 
tural grass are the common produce of this track* 
A few miles from Gloucester the soil changes to a 
reddish sandy loam, which continues to Ross. In 
many places the road is cut through rocks of the 
same colour with the soil. 

On the left, skirted the forest of Dean; and pass- 
ing Huntley, a pretty considerable village, be^an 
to ascend the hills, and to enter a defile between 
them, where they opened and shut into each other 
with easy and elegant swells and recesses, scarcely 
allowing the traveller to guess the direction of the 
road for a quarter of a mile together. Great quan* 
tities of fox« glove grows here, and we observed this 
beautiful plant through the whole, or hy far the 
greater part, of our tour through Wales. What 
Providence has so widely disseminated, must be in* 
tended for the service of man ; and yet it is not 
long since it was introduced into medicine ; and 
even now its use and application are but imperfectly 
iuiderstood« 
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The views, from thje nature of the ground, were 
confined to the scenery immediately beneath the 
eye. Mnch wood grows here, but chiefly of the 
coppice kind. The prevailing species, oak, ash, and 
hazel, large quantities of which are cut annually and 
charred for the iron furnaces in the vicinity. Hence 
we meet with so little timber in this district. Wheat, 
barley, and natural grass, continued to preVail^but 
we obserFcd neither saiutfoiu nor turnips between 
Gloucester and Ross. We met, however, several 
teams of oxen yoked two and two with bows, draw- 
ing very heavily laden carts. The manner of yoking 
these poor animals is rude and barbarous; but on 
expostulating with one of their drivers, who seemed 
to have as ft;w ideas as his cattle, on the cruelty an4 
folly of the practice, he asked,** Hoow efse shoud 
thay beyoaked? Wee always uses 'em soa^ and it 
doesena hurt 'em." 

Extensive woods open to the left of Ross, and 
the beautiful spire of its church is visible a mile be. 
fore we reach the town, the approach to which on 
this side is flat and litile interesting ; though some 
villages on the road-side are not destitute of beau- 
ty, and, being built with a reddish stone, have a 
singular and nut nupleasing efl'ect. 

Dfo\e up to the King's Arms Inn, and were 
inuch diverted by the attention which our carriage 
^ittractejd; lor wc were follv)wed by all the men, 
women, anpl children, in the streets; au evident 
proof there is Jittle travelling and less novelty in 
tiii3 place. 

Here dwelt the man of Ross. O trav'Mcr ! here 
J)eparle(l merit clainw the lev'reiui tear; 
i'rieud lo \\w IrieiKllesj*, to ilu- iick mun health, 
VViUi gen'ryus jo^' he vitw'tl liU luoUc^L wiaith. 

It is impossible to reflect on the amiable charac- 
ter of Kyj'le, who has gained the honourable aj). 
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pcllation of the Man of Ross, M-ithout feeling the 
bebt eriotions of the human heart excited ; nurcan 
a mind of any sensibility eye the spot which was 
the sceno of his virtuous labours, without wishing 
to deserve the praise pf beneficence. Several. works 
and endowments at this place still attest his cha« 
rity, and the prudent use he made of the humble 
means he possessed. To do good, a splendid lor* 
tune is less wanting; than a proper disposition. 

Walked round the church- yard, which, though, 
it did not answer the sanguine expectations we ha({ 
formed of tJie scenpry Jt ponimands, vfrom thp hy, 
pcrbolical descriptions we had read, still must be 
confessed to enjoy ^n extensive and sweetly v{^rie4 
landscape. From this spot we looked down on the 
meandering Wye, whose banks \)erii possess no 
picturesque beauty^ aud over a fyiQ woodland scene 
of bounding hills. 

The weather appearing favourable for an ^qnatip 
excursion, we engaged a pleasure-boat tp f^n^ u« 
down the romantic Wye, to Monmouth, a course 
of twenty-five miles, and sent our carriage by th^ 
regular road, which is somewhat less than ten. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon we embarked, 
^nd ro>f etl down the stream ; for the use of a sail 
was proscfibeflj on account of j^the danger from 
eddying wincjs; and indeed had any fears mixed with 
our sensations, enjoyment must have been very im- 
J3erfect, and diminished the pleasure whi^h this 
i)a\igaiion is so well calculated to inspire: for how 
can words do justice to the majesty and bcaiity of 
(;he sj;enes which alternately or in raj)id succession 
cjisclobed tjiemselvcs m our progress ! 1 must, how- 
pver^ attempt to say something; not frouj any *aiii 
hope ihi^t I am capable of exceeding or even equal- 
ling whathi^i^ been written by others on the sub- 
ject, but bt'cause 1 wish to describe every thing i;^ 
niy own^vords^ and from my own fccliutjs. 



J 
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Qn embarking* the spire of Ross chnrcli prondfj 
tpwering over the trees that line the cemetery^makes 
a coasjpicuous object; while the houses that are 
built OQ the desceodiag slope to the rirer, though 
not remarkable for their beaiitj or elegance, hare 
something of a picturesque effect. Opposite are 
the ruins of Wilton castle, now converted into a 
dwelling-house. It was formerly the scat of the 
Greys, Barons of Wilton, who through a long and 
honourable line, distinguished themselves in the ser« 
vice of their country. 

At this point, and for three or four miles lower 
down, the banks of the river are neither bold nor 
varied, and only rich meadows occupy the fore, 
ground ; but in the distance, hills, woods, seats, 
and splreB enliven the scene. The Wye soon bends, 
and we quickly pass Wilton bridge, whose key- 
stones lock into each other in a curious sig-zag 
manner. 

We now entered on delightful sylvan scenery, 
while the river appears land.locked at short distan* 
ces, every reach presenting some new variety ; but 
the banks continue tame, and exhibit only a. reddish 
loam. 

Pass a ferry; and on the Ieft,6oodrich Castle soon 
opens, and begins to display Its ruined towers, on m 
bold elevation feathered with trjDes. On the right 
is Pencraig, proudly seated on an eminence; and 
Germany House, the situation and accom[Nuiiments 
of which do credit to the taste and fortune of its 
proprietor. 

Approach Goodrich Castle, opposite to which 
the Wye forms a noble bay ; while the ateep and 
woody bank on which the castle stands gives ft 
sublimity to the ruins themselves. HerC) by an 
instantaneous movement, we united in desiring the 

boatmeu to hait^ tbftt we night contemplate tht 
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heanty of the scene at leisure* Not satisfied with 
thiS) we landed at the ferry-house on the right, a 
tery agreable spot, and mueh resorted to by the 
inhabitants of fiLoss; and haTing put our rowers in 
good humour by giTing them some refreshment, we 
sent two of them forwards with the vessel, while 
under the guidance of the third we scrambled np 
the hill to the castle, whose origin it seems de^es 
antiquarian research; but which, after witnessing 
many a storm, during the time it remained in the 
successiye possession of the Marshalls, the Yalen* 
ces, and the Talbots, was at last totally ruined 
and dismantled by order of the Parliament in 1646. 
The site is now the property of Mrs. GriiSin ; and 
we were pleased to obserre, that some care is taken 
to preserve the still splendid remains fromwan. 
ton dilapidation. The building forms a square of 
about 150 feet^ or 600 feet in circumference, with 
a strong turret at each angle; and having a deep 
trench cut put of the solid rock on every accessi« 
ble quarter, it must bate once been capable of mak*. 
ing a good defence* 

Not far from this, on the same side of the Wye^ 
the seat of Mrs. Clarke, an old maiden lady, near- 
ly 90 years of age, was indicated to us^. She is 
lineally descended from the same stem with the 
Alan of Ross, and possesses all the beneficence that 
adorned her illustrious relative. Of her charities 
and liberality we heard some splendid and praise* 
worthy instances. Such characters do honour to, 
human nature. When will wealth and rank learn 
to dignify themselves by virtue, and such an ami« 
able example be no longer solitary, or an object 
of wonder I 

Land round Ross lets high ; but fib<mt Good- 
rich and its vicinity, it is scarcely on an average 
more than 30 shillings per acre. Ox teams ara 
nut unfrequent hei?| iiot so much in consequence 
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af the superior advantages attending tTiem, a«? from 
Custom and habit. A prejudice against thijse va- 
luable animals indeed seems never to have exisi<'d 
here; or we should scarcely expect that it would 
have given way, while it i^emafns so strong in dis* 
tricts, where there are many evidences of a more im- 
proved mode of cultivation; 

Having examined" the remains of the prison^ the 
chapel, the half, aTid the keep, we bade a reluctant 
adieu to this enchanting spot, and walked down to 
our boaf, which was waiting for ns below the Pri- 
ory farm, where we observed crosses erected as the 
ornaments of barns, and othcir sculptures about 
the dwelling-house, which umlonbtedly belonged 
to the old but little noticed religious establishment, 
called Flanesford rn the Monasticbii. - Its situation 
must have been truly delightfuJ/ •' 
' In the space of half a mile passed' through the 
three several counties of Monniouth, Glouct-ster, 
and Ilefreford^ Vrhieh are all said to unite' lower 
down, at a single rock in the rirer, near Cold 
Well. • ' 

The scenery now began f d jjrow htforc sylvan and 
picturesque than befbrej and the batiks of the riror 
more loft jj and precipitous, Tho upper stratum ap* 
peared to be limestone, from the number of kilns 
scattered round, wnder which was a reddish stone 
adapted for building. Cottages erected ca-ually 
in the most picturesque manner, here and there 
cover the steeps, arid give an animation and inter- 
est to the scenery : for what real pleasure can arise 
from the contemplation' of. wild' nature, however 
inviting her features, if the abodes of men and the 
comforts of society are excluded ? Here we had the 
stltisfactibn to find tttat the poor man easily finds a 
titeon which to build, and that he is allowed to 
enjoy the fruits of his industry and application ; 
and sujrjy it is a narrow policy in the public or ia 



inditidiials^to keep wastes and forests itiiproductiFe 
and Hdihhabited. Agricnlture is the oitly certain 
wealth) and men the only real power of states. 
Our laws, howerer, lay heavy taxes and restrictioiis 
on the one, and do little to encoarage the iocrease 
of the latter* 

Pass an iron«work called Bishop's Wood far* 
nace, and observe several pigs of iron, r^y to be 
conveye4 to the barges. The reach of water in 
which we were now sailing appeared land-locked, 
by a hill thickly dotted with cottages, but it soon 
opened again, and exhibited new and not less at- 
tractive features. 

In this tracks and the same practice indeed pre*' 
vails wherever mines abound, the wood is cut and 
charred every twelve years : heiice, where the soil 
is favourable for vegetation, there is a constant soft, 
ness and delicacy in the foliage and tendrils which 
wave round the rocks, in the most fantastic but 
enchanting style, or cover the surface of the earth 
\ with a profusion of verdure. 

At the sequestered village of Lidbrook, we saw 
several coal. barges, a wharf and rail^road, and 
learned that the pits were at no great distance. 
Indeed the people here have a peculiar look, which 
belongs to mining tracks; and much aswe ware charm- 
ied with the inanimate objects, there was something 
repulsive in the appearance of the natives in general, 
who line the banks of the Wye. Children of na- 
ture, they are ignorant of refinement, and of that 
soft charm which polished manners is capable of 
throwing even over immoral actions. Not that the 
moVals of these are more pure than in more fre- 
quented haunts; but that to all the bad propensities 
of our kind they superadd a want of decency in 
their excesses. 

A Little lower down on the right stands Court* 
Field> an ancient pile> with an ar^ficial ruin abovey 

a3 
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belonging to a branch of the Vaughan family, who 
trace their pedigree from a Wallian prince that 
lived thirteen centuries ago, and was cotemporary 
with the renowned BrUish prince Arthur. Here 
the iliustrious Henry V, who Was born at Mon. 
iifiouth. ia$aid to have been pat to nurse, under the 
. care of the countess of Salisbury. When an infant, 
it seems he was weak and sickly/ and this situation 
having the advantage of a pare and open air, was 
chosen with great propriety for his residence. One 
of the apartments in Court-Field still preserves the 
appellation of the King's chamber. 

Lower down \n the same parish, stands the church 
of Welch Bicknor, so called to distinguish it from 
another Bicknor on the opposite side of the river, 
about ivro miles below, and situated in Glouces- 
tershire. The church of Welch Bicknor is one of 
the smallest I have ever yet seen; but it is neat, and 
most delightfully situated. Belonging to it is a 
chalice bearing the date of 1176, on which much 
antequarian lore has been expended ;' but I muck 
doubt if the year and its real'age' correspond. 

From the vicinity of this spot, which was enli- 
vened by groupes of hiy-makers, among whom wa 
thonght wecould recognise the parson of the parish, 
or pt?rh£^ps the (JurAte, setting Kis flock a laudable 
example of Industry, we had a charmtng retronpec- 
live view of that part of the forest of Dean which h 
bounded by the Wye ; and saifing down the stream 
amidst a succession of beauties,' which it would be 
useless to eniimerate, approach Bngjish' Bicknor, 
as it is termed, where a conical triingnlcr niojint 
«eemed to forbid our farther progress, aiid formed a 
noble termination to the' reach Before Us, 

A$ wead'vaoce, the scenery ifow Jiecomcs more 
sublime, and amidst the abrupt and amphithcatric 
cliffs at Cbldwell. we'panW t6 confcttiplate the 
majesty of nlitttre. Her« the tnoiuldcring perpcA. 
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dicular rocks, which assume the most fantastic 
forms, are clothed with al profusion of pendent 
foliage, and exhibit Such a delicacy and varifety of 
tints, that oo efforts o( art, even in miniature, cati 
equal. Poor indeed are the works of man com- 
pared with the surrounding objects! In some 
places,, rocks.of immense magnitude appear to' have 
been detached from their native beds, and now re« 
pose in the stream; while others are constantly 
threatening a fall, and look as if ready to crush th« 
humble cottages below, the inhabitants of which, 
from their position, can never sec the cheering rays 
of the sun, for at least four months in winter. At 
Coldwell we had completed half our course, and at 
this point it is usual to refresh, , ! 

Resuming our voyage, we continued to wind 
round Copet-hill, amidst such . awful and majestic 
scenery that no pen can describe, no pencil can 
paint it to effect. At Symoads Gate Rocks, neai^ 
the bend of the^ rirer, all that can agitate or asto- 
nish seems to enter into the composition of the 
scene. 

Reach the ferry eaUed Hunts-holnfi (lot)e|' which 
hj water is no less than seveii miles frodif^C(dbdricl| 
ferry, though scarcely on? by. Jaii^^ ;. f!At this 
point the banks becante Jqw. and .v^cdaoii (or some 
way ; but hills of majeslic. size bound thenear dis«r 

taiice. ; •'•^^■= 

Pass Old Forge, jWhere! Ifhe ri.ycr ■fiegt'ns to .win$|| 

. agpin, ,aud return^ ^U,^feQVl>a<;k/ of, Siy^noqd* JC^<?[ 

liocks, which have boesahready^ notitod. >*<Rtabii 

Whitchurch, a village which jconttttfis In itS|l/eM)rt 

' charm that can deilight the/lov^r^/pf seij^^ttric^' 

nature. The chui;ch on ^^ yerge . o^. the S;tr^^cD^ 1$, 

4 very, picturesqu&tbbject. / : ... ^ . : . ., .i - , . < 

Dowafd hill, on the righ<^, is stf^edtfy, sprinlledc 

with cottages ; bu!!firom\wH^t! We If^M^' the;^;i^6J, 

liot all Ithe abodes'ofiauocenWand sui^^ ^mi'. 
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teener J in this reach is still extremely grand, but It 
Is less sublime than in the preceding. 

In some places, as we approach the New VTear^ 
the softer parts of the rocks being corroded by the 
hand of time, or washed away by the rains, what 
remains of Uiem might be taken for architectural 
ruins* As we come down on the New Wear, which 
is about four miles from ISymonds Gate Rocks, 
ihough the intervening promontory is only half a 
mile across, the river, which for some space, has 
spread out into a broader sheet, makes a sudden 
jbill, and we passed through a lock erected on the 
left of the stream, not without some alarm, though 
probably without any real danger. It is impossi. 
ble, however, to view the surrounding scenery- 
HFithout impressions of awe* Heavy masses of rocks 
rise perpendicularly from the water, here and there 
shaded with trees, which give a ^^ browner horror'* 
to the flood, while the cottages that seem to nestle 
under impending rocks, the ironworks in the vici« 
nity, the coracles* flying backwards and forwards 



* The fitliery here, which belongs to Mr. Partridge, of 
Konmouibf it wholly carried on by means of coracles, a very 
ancient kind of British vfMel, broad at one end and lounded al 
theother,and only large enough to contain a single person. Iti 
use seem* how to be in a great measure confined to the 
Wye» and to tome of the rivers in South Wales. It is com- 
posed of a slight frame of wicker-work round the edges* and 
•f bentlaibSf intersecting each other in the body^coveied wi h 
pitch'.'d canvas. It has a cross bench or seat, and is so 
nghr* that the owner can throw |t over his shoulder, or place 
it inverted on his head, and carry it from place to place / 
of which we saw several instances in this navigation. Iadee«'> 
it is wonderful to observe the dexterity with which the fish- 
erman manages it, by means of a paddle ; and it is still more 
wonderful. When we consider its flimsy texture, that any per. 
ioi can feel secure in such a vehicle, in deepand Si^metimea 
rapid rivers. Yet notwithstanding its fragilti appearanoe, it 
is lecorded that an adventurous fellow, for a wager, ouc« 
iiavig«tcd a coracle from the New Wear, as far as Lund/ 
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on the stream, the idea of seclusion from the rest of 
the world, and the prevailing silence, which is only 
occasionally broken by discordant sounds, all unite 
to produce in the reflecting mind, such mingled 
sensations as would be difficult to analyze or ex- 
plain. 

Proceeding on our voyage, sylvan swelling banks 
accompany us for someway, when the full-orbed 
moon, beginning to skirt the horizon, tinted witb« 
her silver rays every projecting mass, and threw 3 
deeper shade on the cavities and recesses of the 
rocks. . Nothing indeed could be more beautiful 
aifid serene than the evening, and evej^y circum- 
stance dbitibined to give full effect to t!he charming 
Iriews that surrounded us. 



-•^i 



All was busli'd.; 



. Save ever and anon tlie thundering stroke 
. That beats the fiery mass, while upwardsi rise 
» - The smoakj volumes, sparkling through thu air. 

<. Between the New AVear and Monmouth^ th^ 
■ci^tinues to present a variety of new f ttrac« 
$f>ns|J)9t j^he prevailing charactfEr.; bf the scenery 
is softer and. 'graduuliy^ less sublime* In the imme^^ 
diat^^k^ity ofthe Wear.indeed, the rocks possess- 
ing a UmeatopQ .quality, ^re mpre grptesqu^ ,and 
fantastic than, b^ore ;. son>e ofjthem appearuig ^ika 
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hiuiid, at the mouth of the British Chaiinel. '"Tii this Voyage 
he spent a fortnight ; and had not the weather beeri fine, hof 
rnu&t inevitably have faUou a rovtjr to hi): teaierit^.. Oa 
liis returtij be Was received wi^h as aiany congratulations by 
liis acquaintances, as if he had performed the circum-navi* 
gation of the globe ; and indeed the danger he incurred wa^ 
much greater. The coracle use'd formerly to-be made of 
leather, or at least covered with it, whence it is supposed jtot 
have derived its name. 

The principal kinds of fish caught In the Wye, are salny^n^ 
grayhng, iroot, p^rch, eels, salmon-pinks, chub, dace/ Cxc«* 
we were told tlint it did iiot furnish p^ke. -^ • '' 
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the ruins of once magnificent castles, particular]/ 
towards Do ward, which furnishes a charming con- 
trast with the rich and beautiful enclosures at 
Hadnockon the opposite bank. At a place called 
Martin's Pool, the river is of great depth, and has 
scarcely any visible motion ; while the deep um* 
brage on the banks, rendered the spot still mpro 
gloomy and solemn. 

Pass the Lays-house, the elegant seat of Stephen 
Attlay^ £sq. commanding the most enchan ting views, 
and yet occupying a sweetly sheltered situatioii. 

The Cymin hills, on the left of Monmouth, now 
begin to open, and sailing amidst verdant meadowf 
sloping to the water, we approach the turnpike 
road, where the river making an abrupt bend t^ 
the left, changes the sylvan hill which formed the 
foreground, into a delightful side screen, that «c« 
companies our passage a considerable way. 

Hadnock-house, the seat of the late Dr. .Griffin, 
and built by an admiral of the same name, now ap» 
pears in sight. It stands on the brow ei one of 
those projecting eminences which bound the Wye, 
and possesses every charm that wood and water ia 
their happiest distribution can bestow. 

Not far bdow, on the opposite bank, stands the 
poor parish-church of Dixton, which in high floods 
U surrounded, and has more than once been in 
danger of being swept away by the water. We 
were informed that as the hero of theNile was pass« 
Ing this place in a boat about three years ago, in 
company with Sir William and Lady Hamilton, 
during the time of divine service, the news being 
communicated to the assembled congregation by 
the firing of some ^uns, they all rushed out of 
church, and left their astonished pastor, in order to 
have a glance at the defender of their country. 

From Hadnock, a straight reach of nearly two 
miles^ terminate^ by Monmouth bridge, conducts 
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to that town, amidst yerdant wobds and gently 
sloping banks, replete with rural scenery* It wai 
nearly ten o'clock when we landed, which mad^ 
this delightful voyage about seren hours, and it is 
impossible that the same spacie could have been 
filled with more interesting and commanding ob« 
jects. 

Our boatmen having attended us to the Beaufort 
Arms, took their leaves ; and being ushered into 
an excellent room, and finding beds bespoke by 
the servant, who had arrived long before us, Wfi 
soon sat down to an excellent supper, in which th^ 
delicate fish, called here a sewin, formed a principal 
dish ; and having gained good appetites, more ordi« 
nary fsvre would have been relished. An agreeable 
young lady of the neighbourhood, a friend of 

Mrs. 's, being apprised of her coming, favoured 

ud with her company ; and though we made the 
evening rather long, considering the early hour to 
. which we limited our starting next morning, every 
thing was so pleasaht that we disregarded sleep^ 
and forgot the lapse of time. 

The beams 'of the rising sun darting in at my 
chamber windows, and the soft serenity of the sky 
giving the fallacious promise of a fine day, I started 
from bed at five o'clock, and being joined by Mr. F* 
we took a walk round Monmouth, an ancient andi 
respectable town, situate at the conflux of the Wye 
and Munnow, whence it derives its name. Most of 
the houses arer white-washed, a practice which is 
general in this part of the kingdom, and which 
gives some degree of neatness and animation to 
buildings in themselves scarcely worthy of notice# 

Of the castle, where Henry V. was bom, very 
little now remains; but with a laudable pride the 
inhabitants have erected the statue of this great 
prince in front of the Town-hall, a very handsome 
structnre^ surmounted with a large gilt Tane in 
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form of a ship. The chucch is likewise a noble 
pilp. 

The situation of Monmouth is extremely plea, 
sant, amidst an amphitheatre of hills, which bound 
it at a moderate distance. Very little trade is car- 
ried on here; and hence the natives possess only a 
med'iecniy of fortune, and are satisfied with mode- 
rate accommodations. 

Walked down to the bridge over the Wye, an 
ancient pile of six large arches, with sharp project- 
ing piers, . well adapted for the impetuous stream, 
whose fury they were formed to withstand. A 
number of coracles were ly'in^ on the banks, of 
which we took some measurements and drawings. 
Trom hence we traced the Wye both above and 
below ^o some distance^ and though its features are 
here mi|d, compared with what we bad seen yestcr- 
day, they are uniformly charming. About a mile 
and a half each w^y from the bridge, the hills seem 
to close, and the water is lost behind them. 

We had it originally in contemplation tO/ con- 
tinue the navigation of the Wye to Chepstow, and 
to visit Tintern Abbey ; but this plan was given up, 
from an anxiety to reach the prin(;ipality as soon as 
possible, and to devote as much time as could be 
spared, to an examination of its various romantic 
beauties. 

lu conformity to these views, we recommpnped 
our journey about seven, and took the road to i^- 
narth, the scat of Mr. Jones, with whom some of 
the parfy were well aegu.aiujled, and where it was 
intended to breakfast. L^naftl) indeed stands at 
the distance of less than a mile frpip the regular 
i-oad to Abergavenny ; and having a peady com- 
munication with it, both advancing and retiring, wp 
could not possibly have fixed on a more convenient 
place to halt at; and as circumslanccs fell out, we 
bad every reason to cougratula'c oursejves on ouf 
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food fortune^ in having such an introduction to its 
worthy possessors* 

After leaving Monmouth, we passed the curious 
old bridge over the Munnow, with an antique gate* 
way over its centre; and gradually ascending the 
hill, surveyed with impressions of rapture the scene* 
ry in the vicinity of the town we had left, which, 
charmingly diversified as it is in itself, received an 
^ditional charm ff om the brilliancy of the morning 
sun, and the happy manner in which the light 9,ad 
shade fell on objects. Many seats are advantage- 
ously planted round; among the rest, Troy-liousey 
the once splendid mansion of the Dukes of Beau- 
fort, now inhabited by tenants. On comparing 
this sweet situation with the country round Bad* 
niington, in Gloucestershire, the favourite residence 
/of the family, we were struck with astonish* 
ment that the latter should have gained a prefer- 
ence* But the fact is, travellers are very inade. 
quate judges in this respect. A country may pos- 
sess every thing to delight the passing guest, but 
yet be very unpleasant or inconvenient for a con- 
stant abode. This observation I have often seea 
verified in regard to others, and my own experi. 
encc convinces me of its truth. 

Drove through WinastQw and Dlnastow, botii 
prettily situated, and gracedwith «mail neat churches. 
|n front, the Bio range, the Sugar J^oaf, and Sker. 
' rig Vawr, or the Holy Mountain, present their al- 
pine crests, and accompany oiti* progress for several 
miles. Not long after the former opened, the Black 
Jdountains made their appearance, behind which 
Llantony Abbey is placed in the midst of seques tra- 
ction and sterility. 

The soil continues to be a reddish loam with 
clay; and the ground undulates with alternate dips 
and eminences in a very delightful style to the eye, 
though not to the mechanical traveller, who consi* 
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ders every inequality of surface as a hindrance and 
a draivback. Indeed, Monmouthshire, which forr 
Bierly belonged to Wales, iB, on the whole, one of 
the most picturesque counties in the island, nor is 
its fertility inferior to the natural beauty of its land, 
scapes. Hence, it is more frequently visited by 
persons of taste,, and has been more frequently de- 
scribed, than any other remote and rural district ir^ 
the kingdom. But to attempt by description to 
give more than an outline of the features of a coun- 
try, is to attempt what language is not capable of 
performing. 

In our progress towards Lanarth, we passed se^ 
Teral snug cottages, surrounded by orchards ; and 
unfavourable as the season had been for the stores 
of Pomona, not quite destitute of her gifts. Many 
of the peasants keep bees, and an air of comCort 
prevails round their habitations. Oxen are much 
used in agriculture. Pasture and natural grass fair 
exceed the quantity of arable and sown iields. Lime 
is the most common manure, and it is not un fre- 
quently laid on the land in alternate heaps with 
4ung. Lammas wheat, peas and beans, with a liti. 
tie barley, are the principal crops. All looked 
luxuriant ; but this seems more owing to the natu- 
ral goodness of the soil, than to any improved 
modes of cultivation. In this track, not only the 
churches, but the meanest cottages, and even the 
pigstyes, are white-washed. Artists I know re- 
probate this; but m^ny things which look indiffer* 
ent in a picture, are hot unpleasant to the eye. I 
Jiave always admired ^hite houses in a landscape; 
they are at least more agreeable than flaring brick 
or rough stone; and as they can be seen at a great- 
er distance, they indicate the abodes of men, and 
give more extensive animation to the scene. 

Arrived at Lanarth court just as the family werio 
Y)fpp^ring tp s|t do>vn tg brea^cfs^st | an.4 th^ welt 



Come we received, and the ride we had taken, made 
lis truly enjoy that meal. Amons; various pieces of 
local informatioQ which Mr. Jones had the po- 
liteness to communicate, I learnt from him that 
land on an average does iiot let here for more thaii 
iOs. an acre ; and at that rate it is cerUihly dheap* 

Though Lanarth is surrounded by commanding 
situations, and the amplitude of Mr. Jones's estate 
allowed him great choice of ground ; he has erected 
^ handsome new house on the site of the old one^ 
preferring a calm scene, with a limited park-vievr 
fi*om the principal front, to the ostentation of aa 
elevated site. No ex pence, however, has been spai^Ji 
ed on the decoration of the house and the embel- 
lishment of the grounds; and it may truly be ob- 
served of this place, what Capabilify BroUrii said 
in a similar case,^ ^' that it is so pleasant within it« 
^elf, no one can wish to look beyond it.'^ 

Clytha castle, a fanciful modern erection, makes 
a conspicuous object from Lanarth. It belongs 
to the same family, one of the most ancient ia 
Wales, and which traces its descent from one of the 
South.Wallian princes. We were id have visited 
Clytha after breakfast; but the morn, which 
promised so fair, had suddenly changed; and 
before - eleven o'clock the rain began to fall. This 
obliged us to deny ourselves the pleasure of excurs* 
ing to any distance^ aiid to accept the pressing in* 
Titation of the family to stay dinner, that we might 
have the chande of making another stage with more 
favourable weather in the evening. In order, hoWi. 
ever^ to fill up the iiiterval, our hospitable friend 
drove us in his sociable to Pant y goitre, two or 
three miles distant^ late the seat of Dr. Hooper^ 
deceased, whose live stock was selling off by auc- 
tion. To me this was not Uninteresting ; and as 
the sale was well attended by the gentlemen in this 
part of Monmouthshire^ we had an opportimity of 
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meeting many pleasant people, as well as of seeing 
how a professed breeder's stock sold in this remote 
part of the kingdom. A very fine Yorkshire bull 
fetched no more than 10/« 5s r, a Warwickshire cow 
in calf, with a considerable cast of the Dishlej 
breed inher, sold for only 11/. The Tery best of 
the cows was knocked down at 16 guineas* 
A couple of Herefordshire ozen fetched 43/. lOsm 
the highest price given ; and indeed the beasts well 
deserved it, being large and extremely well shaped* 
Returned to Lanarth, and soon sat down to a 
sumptuous dinner. In the desert were melons, ices^ 
&c. General Sir G. Bough ton and seyeral neigh* 
louring gentlemen were of the party. The con* 
Tersation ran chiefly on the subject of Lord Mel« 
ville, and the Catholic emancipation, as it is calU 
cd. In regard to Lord Melyille's busiaess, there 
was some unanimity of opinion, and therefore lit* 
tie room for discussion. Several persons warmly 
advocated. the cause of the Catholics ; but though 
I trust I have as much liberality as others^ 
and should be happy to see the English Catho* 
lies allowed the enjoyment of the elective fran* 
chise, and some other rights and immunities which 
can no longer be justly denied them, 1 argued. 
againstthepoHcy of the latter identifying themselves 
with the Irish Romanists, and against the length to 
which they carried their common claims. 

The rain ceasing, and the sun again appearing, 
we ordered our carriage to be got ready ; and tak« 
ing our leave of the Lanarth family wilh the strong* 
est impressions of esteem and respect, proceeded 
towards Abergavenny. The hills which had so long 
presented themselves in front, now began to shew 
an opening between them, through which the Uske 
winds ; and after passing Coldbrook park, an as. 
semblage of rural beautieb^ we soon entered the 
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diannin<r vale in Mrhich Abergavenny and Crick. 

^hoitell lie, on the banks of the Uske. 

Approach the base of the Blorange, on which 

are some iron-works that employ many hands, and 
are found so productive, that in one instance the 
rent has been raised from 60/. to 5000/. a year* 
This mountain, which is deep, massy, and verdant^ 
bounds the view on the left; while the Sugar- 

'loaf, a hiil that receives its appellation from its 
conical figure, towers on the right of the road, but 
Is soon lost behind other hills,though of apparently 
inferior elevation and magnitude. 

The inclosures here, and generally throughout 
Monmouthshire, are small and commodious for oc« 
cupation. No doubt some land is lost by the mul« 
tiplicity of hedges, but if these are properly ma. 

. naged, the injury thus sustained is more than coun. 
terbalanccd by other important advantages. Jn 
this drive we observed a considerable number of 
walnut and Spanish chesnut trees, both too little 
cultivated, though extremely profitable. 

Enter the neat town of Abergavenny, while the 
long vale in which it stands was finely illumined by 
an evening sun. The streets are too narrow, as is 
usual in old towns; but we noticed several modern 
houses, which would have done credit to a larger 
and more opulent place. It is washed by the Uske, 
and the beauty of the vicinity has induced seve'* 
ral persons of moderate fortune to make this 
Ibelr residence. Various neat boxes adorn the ea- 
Tirons, 

Visited the ruins of the castle, of which only, 
fragments remain ; but a terrace walk, conduc* 
ted round the si^e it occupied, commanding the 
chacming vale through which the Uske meanders, 
shews itiuch taste, and must be an agreeable pro- 
menade for the inhabitants. Here we first heard 
th^ Welch language spoken in the streets 3 a con« 

It 3 
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▼inciDg proof, had we been ignorant of its geOgr^ 
phic positioo, that we were approaching the prin* 
cipality. 

Proceeding to Crickhowell, distant six miles, we 
passed between elegant screens of luxuriant hanging 
woods; which, on the right, in some places fonnea 
an emboweriRg shade y while on the left were niea* 
dows watered by the rapid Uske, and backed bj 
massy hills. This scenery continued the greatest part 
of the road ; except that in one or two places, the 
fires of iron-works on the left, amidst the falling 
shades of ctc, gave an impressive grandeur to the 
landscape. 

At the distance of about two miles and a half 
froth Crick how ell stands a stone to mark the en* 
trance into Wales. It receives the appellation of 
the County-stone, and divides Monmouthshire from 
Brecod. The first house in the principality from 
this approach is called Sunny Bank, and it appears 
to have received an apprbpriate name. Cross the 
Httle river Granny, which falls into the Uske at no 
great distance. A little farther, in the middle of a 
corn.field) we perceived a nidejsillar, composeil 
of a single stone, apparently not less than ten feet 
high. This is probably druidical j but we did not 
alight to examine it. 

Looked iti vain for Daity House, formerly the 
Residence of the ingenious Mr* Skrine ; and were 
afterwards ioformed, that since the death of that 
gentleman, the spot had undergone various changes* 
As a tourist, Mr. Skrine ranks high for fidelity of 
description, and we regretted that it was not ia 
oiir power to visit a place that seenis to have been 
endeared to his heart* 

Drove into Crickhowell by moonlight; and on 
stopping at the Bear, the only inn it afiuids, if it 
deserves the name of an inn, we had the mortifica- 
tion to hear that there was not a single bed un^. 



Ctipied in the liouse ; nay more, we found there 
would be some difficulty in obtaininf comfortable 
refreshments for ourselves, or a stable for our 
horses. At our yery entrance into Wales, where 
we anticipated nothing but pleasure, though we 
had made our minds up to be satisfied with moderate 
accommodations, and to take things as we found 
them, this circumstance gave occasion to gloomy 
presages as to the future* Ua?ing determined, how-* 
ever, to submit to what appeared unavoidable, we 
began to alight, and to take our chance. Sir Wal- 
ter James, who was in the house on a fishing 
scheme,' seeing our perplexity, advised us to return 
to Abergavenny, as there was no probability of 
our finding beds otherwise nearer than Brecon; 
and our horses were incapable of reaching that 
place without rest. The baronet, however, who 
was going to bed, kindly and politely offered us the 
use of his room below stairs ; and ha?ing found 
stalls for our horses, we resolved rather to sleep in 
chairs than to leave the house before morning. Ac- 
cordingly we ordered supper, the best that the inn 
could furnish ; and after waiting two hours,, it was 
served up. We tried to laugh away the time, and 
were contriving the position of the chairs that were 
to supply the place of beds, when we were inform^ 
ed, that by some domestic arrangements, two beds 
were at our service, if we could consent to take 
them such, as they wer&« This offer was not to be 
refused; and to do -the people of the house justice, 
they had used every exertion in their power to ac- 
commodate us, having not only made up two corn- 
for table beds, but sent for a plaisterer to mend 
some cracks in the walls of one of the apartments* 
It was nearly one o'clock in the morning beforej 
we could retire to rest ; and wearied as we were 
with the bustle of the day, sleep ^opt^ closed our 
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eyes, and we forgot that we did not repose on beds, 
of down. 

Early rising being an indispensable obligation in 
our preconcerted plan, I was up at Iitc o'clock, 
and soon after six the other two gentlemen mad0 
their appearance,though we had agreed to breakfast 
before we recommenced our tour* 

Our first object was to \mt the castle, of which 
some picturesque fragments remain, clasped with 
ivy. The whole site may be easily traced, and the 
keep, raised on a lofty artificial elevation, must 
have been a place of great strength. The surround-* 
ing buildings are evidently erected with the stones 
purloined from this ancient fortress. Among the 
other antiquities of the place, are a fine old tower, 
and gateway towards the public street, of curious 
but elegant architecture, and formerly belonging to 
a religious house. The bridge of fourteen arches 
ovr the Uske, connecting Crickhoweli with the 
neighbouring village of lilangattock, also deserves 
notice. On the whole, however, this place is suf« 
ficiently mean, but the surrounding country is pic^ 
turesque and lovely beyond description, and the 
sides of the hills on both sides are thick-studded 
with seats and cottages. Among the former, those 
of Admiral Gell, Captain Fredericks, and Mr* 
Everest, are the most elegant and advantageously, 
situated. Sir William Ouseley'i^ romantic cottage, 
on the Llangattock side, deserves notice from the 
talents of its possessor Had the pleasure of meet« 
ing that distinguished Oriental scholar, who kindly 
invited me to visit him. Near his house, he told 
me, are some natural caverns of great extent, on 
the sides of the hills. Much iron ore is dug from 
the bowels of the mountains to the left of Crick« 
howell, which is either manufactured into pigs on 
the spot, or conveyed to proper points by rail and 
tram-ways* Large villages in cousequeuce are ris« 



!tig on spots once unvisited, and almost lnaccess« 
ible. 

Paid our respects to Mr* Everest, who lamented 
the inconTenienCes to which we had been exposed 
last night, which he would have been happy to havd 
obviated, by furnishing us with beds. It was our 
wish, however, as far as possible, to avoid the in« 
terruption of visiting, and merely to make passing 
calls on such of our friends as lay in our way. This 
gentleman, wJ^ose seat is excellently designed and 
charmingly situated, possesses an exquisite taste in 
drawing,, and obligingly shewed us some perform 
mances of his own in this line, as well as others by 
the most eminent masters. We were obliged to 
deeline his cordial invitatioa to pass the day with 
him. 

On our return to the inn from our morning per* 
Ambulation, we had the farther pleasure of an 
agreeable conversation with the Rev. Mr. Pain^ 
who favoured us with much useful information, re« 
lative to our intended tour. On remarking that 
every thing in this part of the country looked white, 
he said the same observation had been made by a 
Welsh bard of the sixth century, in these terms : 
^^ The women are chaste, the men brave, and the 
houses white." 

While discoursing with this worthy and well.in* 
formed divine, we were joined by Admiral Gell, 
trho was well acquainted with some of our party. 
He is a tall robust figure, in whose air resolution 
is marked, but who affects so little ef the conse* 
qjtience that is borrowed from externals, that he 
might have passed for an honest Welsh farmer* 
Fishing being his favourite amusement, his round f 
hat was bound with hooks and lines, and the whole 
i>f his dress set fashion at defiance, and borrowed 
as little from the uniform of ' his profession. Though 
advanced in years, he seems to possess health and 
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IpiritS) and by his ludicrous obser^ftfions oti ih^ 
tour in which we were engagcdj kept us in a roar 
of laughter. Thou sdme Of the expletives of lan- 
guage are too apt to fal! from ins lips, when he is 
In a good humour, thefe is neither nialignity nof 
bitterness in his hearty and we heard many anec<» 
dotes of his charitable disposition, which would 
bave done honour to an ampler fortune. In a word^ 
he is a very worthy character, lov^ed even for his 
oddities by his friends^ and venerated by the poor^ 
to whom he is a liberal benefactor. * 

Took the road towards Brtcon, A iiakdd hill 
on the right has the appearance of a truncated 
cone: on its summit is an ancient encampment. In 
front, the hills seem tossed about in pleasing con- 
fusion ; but are cultivated in some places to tho 
Irery top^ in others they are naked and precipitous. 

Before us the Myath now opened, a green hill 
from which the landscape is beautiful and well-Ta^ 
ried. In this track, the ttirnip husbandry has long 
been successfully introduced. Indeed the Breck'V 
nock Agricultural Society may be reckoned one 
of the oldest in the kingdom, having been estaa 
blished upwards of half a century ago ; and its ef» 
fects arc sufficiently visible, though much still re- 
mains to be done, even in the best- cultivated spots* 

Proceed, with the Cwmddw hills in view. Made 
k digression about half a mile from the road to the 
old castle of Trctower, which stands in a retired 
spot on the right, and, though of eminent' beauty 
even in its present very dilapidated state, is not so 
frequently tisited as more obtrusive but less inte- 
resting objects. The ivy clasps its rifled towers^ 
of which only one remains in tolerable preserva. 
tion| and whence the croaking raven, perched oa 
its highest pinnacle^ seemed to warn us of the dan* 

* Tb« admiral has since paid the debt of oatiirc^ 
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gerofa near approach. In the area, which is of 
considerable extent, I found the deadly nightshade, 
the honndstongiie, henbane, mullein^ some species 
of polygonum, fever-f^w, ^ud pellitory of the wall, 
A farm-house and its appendages are formed out of 
pome of the mouldering walls on the east; but the 
modern buildings seem (jqite lost in the superior ex- 
tent of this fortress, though it is b^ no means sq 
large as many in Wales. 

Ascend the Bwlch hills, on the ftrow of which 
stands a public-house of the same name ; and 
crossing the ascent, catch a view of Llangor's pool, 
a tine sheet of water, bending in a semicircular di^ 
rection along the base of one of the hills on the 
right, and pxtcnding about three miles in length ia 
fi rich expanded vaie. It abounds in pike, perch, 
and trout. The country-people have a tradition^ 
that a large city was swallowed up here by an earthi* 
quake; and we are farther told that before the 
ISormans ravaged this country in IO3O, the water 
pf the pool assumed alternately a miraculous grveii 
or red colour. 

On the left the Buckland hills,overtopped by the 
highest point of the Beacons near Brecon, present 
their ^reen undulating fronts; while several handf 
some seats enliven the fore-ground, particularly 
Buckland house, an elegant fabric, delightfull/ 
placed on a knoll, on the left qf the IJske ; Maes^ 
inaur,on the other side of that river ; and iVllylynnj 
adjoining Llangprsepool, which seems to beion|^ 
to it. 

Baited our horses and refreshed ourselves, at the 
New Inn of the village of Bwlch. It is a com^ 
fortable house, and the people are extremely oblige 
ing, and deserving of encouragement. I therefore 
recommend every traveller to taste the ale, bacoiiii 
^nd bread, which are sold here : they ar6 the best 
^f the kind I evey inpt with ia ^ny conptry^ Here 
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we observed an instance of Welsh economy ; th$ 
cpoat of the pump was broke off or lost ; but % 
piece of an old hat bent into form, supplied itf 
place! 

In this part of Brecknockshire, we were told^ 
that a couple of fowls at the present season were 
worth 2s. ; but as a proof of the prevailing use of 
tea, a pound of butter fetched thiKeen -pence* 
Trout sells at six- pence a pound; beef and mutton 
Ht eight*pence, and real from fi?e-pence to six* 
]^ence. Arable land may be worth on an average 
fibout 20s^ an acre. Large farms are rather un^ 
common. The usual run is from 201. to 501. and 
from that to 1001. a year. Hence, though few are 
rich, many keep themselves independent, and the 
poor's rates are proportionably low* The Breck- 
nock little farmer works hai^, but he works for 
)iimself, and is satisfied with what he can command^ 
All seem employed ; but there is little stimulus tq 
great exertion of body or of mind; for where luxuriea 
are unknown, capitals small, and wants easily sup- 
plied, severe labour or diligent application are sel- 
dom found. The women, however, have every 
appearance of being industrious'; they knit while 
they are walking, and spin while they are niTsing. 
Since we left Gloucester, we have seen few hand- 
some faces : the females early become haggard ; 
and though generally well foirmed, they are seldom 
striking. Their eyes are their best features. Wp 
o))served several mothers with children in their 
arms, ^hp would have passed for grand^ams ii| 
England. Young girls frequently ride astride, and 
passed us without any confusion i a proof that thts 
practice is not uncommon. 

As we advan^x, the Beacon hills opep in variouf 
fantastic shapes, and exhibit several sinuosities and 
1)eaatiful basons in their sides, while their apex if 
truncated and abrupt. Pass Llansaufraedi Yfk^^ 
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dbmeb bas a slngtilar kind of cupola tow«r. From 
this spot the Uske appeiirs in all its beauty ; and 
BnckJaiul house, tbeseatof MrtGwynne, presents, 
irith its accompaniments, one of the most charming 
vesidences that fancy could conceive^ 

The Uske now attended us the greatest part of 
the way to Brecon. Wheii swelled by torrents from 
the hills, of which there are sufficient cYidences in 
the dry pebbly channels at thi^ season, it must be 
noble stream. Its banks, however, po^se^s none 
of the bold features of the Wye, but it is much more 
vapid, and therefore incapable of naTigation. To 
supply this defect, the Brecon canal accompanies 
its progress, and in one place crosses its bed oil % 
aeries of brick arches. 

Brecon, the county town, makes no great show 
st any distance; but from the inequality of the 
ground on which it is built, and the mixture it ex^ 
kibits of modern buildings, dismantled towers, and 
other ruins, its internal is sufficiently striking. It 
was formerly well walled, and had four gates. At 
present, it consists of three principal streets ; but 
they are in most places too narrow, and except at 
our entrance,, we saw few houses that might be 
called handsome. Its two old churches, and its 
diilerent bridges, giTC it some degree of distinction. 
It also boasts of the ruins of a castle, from which 
the whole town may be advantageously viewed. Of 
this only some detached fragments remain, and 
among these, various ugly cottages are erected. A 
tennis-court, however, is formed in one of its an- 
gles ; and an undershot water-mill, probably an 
original appendage, adjoint the site. Within thia 
iortress, Stafford, duke of Buckingham, and Mor.. 
tun, bishop of Ely, concerted the union of the two 
hottst's of York and Lancaster, in consequence of 
vhich Henry Vil. was elevated to the throne of 
Kngland. A new military depot, c^p^b^e of con- 
voy. T. • a 
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coDtaining 16,000 stand of arms, is eatablisliel 

here* 

On the banks of the Uske, amidst the solema 
gloom of trees, may be traced the venerable and 
f^xteusive ruins of a Benedictine priory, founded in 
the reign of Henry I. ; and on the east of the town 
stands th^ college, once a Dominican priory, now 
a collegiate chnrch, with a dean and other diguita« 
Hies. Of this establishment the unfortunate Dr^ 
Dodd was a prebend ; and he has recorded his con^ 
nection with the place by some beautiful lines, in-* 
tituled *' Pious Memory," descriptive of the custom 
of decking the recent graves with flowers, which 
prevails in this vicinity, though not generally, as 
has been insinuated, throughout the principality. 

At Brecon, the Romans undoubtedly had a sta« 
tion, as appears from various coins and inscriptions 
which' have been occasionally found here. 

At the Golden I^on, where we stopped for the 
night, none of the family made their appearance ; 
aud the waiter w^ such a mixture of bustle^ 
forgetfuln^^s, and stupidity, that it was impos- 
sible to know what to make of him. On my hint* 
ing the oddity of his manner to the chamber- 
maid, and askmg if he was not in love, <^ Lord, 
sir," said she, ^' that is impossible; he is a married 
man, and has children." ^^ I beg his and your par^ 
don," replied I, <* you have given me a suf&cient 
reason for his not being in love : married people 
are seldom troubled with that passion," <^ No, to 
be sure," was her answer. 

Next morning being fine, we early quitted the 
arms of Morpheus, ^x^d were ready to start soon 
after six o'clock. It wais our wish to have pro* 
ceeded by Bnalt and Rhayadar to the Hafod 
Arms, at the Devil's bridge, and then direct to 
Aberystwith; but after collecting and comparing 
the iiifomation of several persons acquainted with 
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Aat route, we gave up the plan as Impracticable, 
'on acount of the badness of the roads* To what 
tause this neglect to provide for the public, and in- 
deed indiyidual convenience, is to be ascribed, wd 
arc unable to determine ; but surely it is impolitid 
to throw difficulties in the way of those who come 
lo speujd theil^ money in the country, and who ask 
no favours but good roads and civil treatment. 

As this is the direct road from msiny parts of £ng4 
land io Aberystwith, which is yearly rising into 
fashioUabte notice, it is not probable that any diffi. 
culty will long exist to drive travellers round hf 
lilandovei^ and Llampeter, which was the route 
we were obliged to take ; a circumstance which iii 
the end we did not regret, as expedition was lesat 
fin object than to see as much of the country as pos^ 
sible. 

We left Brecon by crossing the stately bridge over 
ihe tJske^ on its southern side, and a little Way far* 
ther passed the Arrow, at this season & very scanty 
stream. The Beacon hills, reckoned the hij^hest ia 
South Wales, which had caught our attention yes- 
terday long before we reached Brecon, now seem- 
ed to accompany our progress. Indeed we had ill 
various instances before noticed this deception, 
for the roads in Wales, generally Winding round 
the bases of the hills, and following the course of 
tiie vales, mountains Of any magnitude are throwii 
itito such different perspectives as we advance, that 
they apparently chattge their position. 

Between Llanspjddad and Pen pout, the scenery 
is truly enchanting. The Uske, frequently visible! 
from the road, flows on the right, amidst oaks of 
the most vivid green, which feather down the hills 
from the bottom to the very summit. All the rude« 
Hess of nature, and the asperities of surface, arc$ 
concealed ; while for the space of about d mile^ 
every combiuation of wood, water, and figure of 
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ground, as yielded from the road, uniteft to eoiHfl« 
tate the highest perfection of landscape, tn majcs* 
ty and sublimity, the batiks of the Wye iufintteljr 
4iurpass this ; bat in point of beauty, we had seea 
nothing comparable to this scene ; irhich was far- 
ther eniif etied by the melody ef birds, that seem* 
ed enamoured of the spot* 

After passing Penpont, the country assumed a 
more steril aspect, and the soil evidently changed 
for the worse. Oats and barley now in some mea- 
sure supplanted wheat and l)eans^ or were, later, 
mixed with them ; and the hills had nothing attrac* 
tiire in their form or appearance, except that they 
generally allowed cultivation, which,, thongh it in- 
creased their Talne^ diminished their pictttresfits 
effect. 

Breakfasted at Trecastle, about ele?eB miles from 
Brecknock. It was once a place of some conse* 
quence^ but is now dwindled to a' miserable Tillage^ 
surrounded by wild mountains. Here stood a cas* 
tie, the site of which is now covered with turf, and 
cattle were grazing upon it in social^ peace* 
The Welsh language is universally spoken by tke 
inhabitants ; and we were told that not above one 
in a hundred understood English. 

Walked round the village, and descended by « 
lane lined by some wretch^ cottages, to the Uske^ 
which had accompanied us so long.' Here we wit- 
nessed a Welsh washing by the side of the streanu 

A kettle placed on two stones was kept boiliAg 
by a fire of sticks, and one woman was attending tm 
this department ; another was stamping with her 
naked feet in a large tub, filled with clothes ; and « 
third was beating the linen on 9, wooden horse witk 
a beetle, and occasionally rinsing it in the running 
stream. As we approached, they were singing ve- 
ry merrily, but they ceased on seeing us; and 
when they perceived that one of the party wm 
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inking them off, or in other words making a sketch 
of the scene, it was with some difhculty we could 
get them to resume their occupations. The only 
dress they wore was a striped iiunnel petticoat^ 
a shift, and a black beaver hat. This mode of 
washing in the rivers, which is prevalent in Wales^ 
nnst tend very much to domestic Comfort ; for 
nothing is more unpleasant In families of moderate 
fortune than the frequent return of washing week^ 
when mistress, thinks herself privileged to be out 
of humour, if the weather is not favourable, and 
master must put up with any thing he can find, be« 
cause/^ the washing is about." 

In our way between Brecon and Trecastle, we 
fiict many of the country people going to market at 
the former, place. One person perhaps was driving 
a small fiock of Welsh sheep, another a herd of 
pigs, which are a neat but small bred, generally 
brindled and spotted with black, with moderately 
pendulous cars. We noticed likewise several per« 
tons, carrying each a calf before him on a small 
liorse ; while others had a few fat sheep, or a calf 
or two, placed on a sledge of singular construction^ 
The shafts resemble those of a cart, but their ex« 
tremities trail on the ground, and from them a few 
upright poles proceed, bound a«top by a cross bar^ 
which keeps the live or dead stock from being 
thrown out into the road, or, as some ivould say, 
from being spilt. These machines are very cheap^ 
and may be drawn wherever a horse. can go. 

The country waggons in Monmouthshire and 
Brecknockshire arc uniformly long and narrow, and 
are not ill adapted to the nature of the roads, 
though they have an inelegant appearance. Pan* 
niers also are in common use. The horses are 
small and very sure-footed, and generally not ill 
in;^de. Droves of black cattle and horses began now 
to meet us in their way to Englaud* It seems to 
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be a profitable speciilatioa to deal in these anlmati* 
The poor Welsh farmer depends more onh is liv« 
itock to pay his rent, than on the produce of th«f 
earth, which seldom furnishes more than a subsist- 
ence for himself and his family. 

Leaving Trecastle, we at the same time desert 
the rale of the Uske, and soon after pass the Tillage 
of Llwyel, in the church-yard of which are a great 
u umber of small plank stones, placed at the hea(f 
and foot of the f raves, un inscribed, and white- 
washed. This is a singular, but a decent custom, 
and as strongly evinces the affection of theltfing for 
their deceased relations, as the most splendid moaa* 
meats would do. 

At no great distance beyond, we entered a* 
charming woody dingle, of considerable depth, witii 
a brawling brook on our left, which works its way 
over a rugged bed of rocks ; while the road is car« 
ried along the side of the slope, in somb places very 
precipitous, and covered with oaks of great beauty* 
Here, in driving down a steep of the Cwmddw hills' 
with too much rapidity, the fore-springs of the car. 
riage partially gave way ; and as the day was fine, 
we determined to send it on by the servant to Llan« 
dovery, and walk the distance of about seven miles 
at our leisure. Being provided with fishing tackle,- 
we amused ouselves with fishing in the Gwyddrch, 
which devolving from the hills, and receiving several 
tributary brooks, works its noisy way by the side 
of the road, till it falls into the Towey, a little below 
Llandovery. On the rocks through which the 
road is cut, found several curious plants, the i2u.tiveS 
^f Alpine tracks. 

Enter Caermarthcnshire about the fifth mile-stone 
from Llandovery ; and finding one or two who could 
speak English) among'agroupe of peasants whu were 
taking their frugal dinner of oat-cakes and cheese, 
we entered into conversation with them ; dud for 
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miaste of ibdr cakes^ which thej very politely of. 
fered ns, ire gave them a trifle to purchase drink, 
which it was evident they did not expect. The 
'Welsh, as we found on various occasions, especially 
atnoDg the lower classes, seem ashamed of having it 
suspected that they set their attentions to saie« 
They accept with an amiable reluctance, what is 
offered with delicacy and generosity; and this 
trait in their character is so delightful, that we 
blushed for the selfishness of our own countrymen, 
when contrasted with the manners of the peasantry 
of the principality. In wishing to be civil, the 
Welsh are perhaps too inquisitive; but if they some- 
times ask too many questions, they are never tired 
^f giving answers, when you appear to interest 
yourself about their welfare, or evince a partiality 
for their country. They are fond of being noticed 
by persons who appear their superiors ; and would, 
1 am convinced, do more for a kind word, than 
would be done in some countries for money. Of 
their inquisite disposition, and the little intercourse 
they have in this quarter with strangers, we had ia 
this walk a convincing proof. The only lady in 
our party had gone on a little before us, and in 
short, was not in sight of her friends, when she was 
accosted in English by a Welshman, who seemed 
declining into the vale of ^ years ; who having eyed 
her dress and appearance with apparent astonish* 
inent, asked what brought her there, what she was' 
doing, if she had any body belonging to her, if she 
was married, or single, where she came from, and 
whither she was going ? Not in the least alarmed,' 
she answered him without reserve, and put somo 
questions to him in return ; but our coming up pu]^' 
an * end to the Welshman's conversation, as he 
seemed to fear he had been too frde in talking ^o a 
person who he found had a carriage gone forw^rd^- 
and three gentlemen to protect her. 
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The parrovr vale of the Gwyddrch contioues^ 
though with undiminished beaut^r, and several 
transferse breaks successitely open in the bound* 
ing hilis, the channel of wintry torr^ts, and at 
present of babbling brooks, till we come witbiH 
a mile of Llandovery ; when a noble plain diclosea 
itself to the view, stretching to the right and the 
left farther than the eye can reach, through whick 
the pastoral Towey winds its way, and gives name 
to the vale. 

Hay-making had not yet commenced in this dis« 
trict. Oats and barley, the chief crops, looked 
well; lime continued to be the common manure ; 
and the houses still white«washed ; an operation 
which seems to be repeated annually, though the 
natives are by no means remarkable for cleanliness* 
The roofs of the buildings, particularly cottages^ 
we observed to be much flatter here than in Kng« 
land, and in general much more picturesque. There 
is something very tasteful in a flattish projecting 
roof, in which respects we might imitate the Welsh 
to advantage. Nor would white. washing both in. 
ternally and externally, be less conducive to health 
than it is to the beauty of the landscape. But on 
this subject I have already touched in defiance of 
the dogmas of .painters^ who must allow me to 
claim the liberty I give. 

Reached Llandovery about four o'clock, and 
were pleased to find the carriage nearly repaired. 
Though we had only travelled twenty miles this , 
day, it was agreed that we should lodge here, send 
the servant forward with our horses to Liampeter, 
and take post-horses in the morning to that place^ 
in order that we might be able to reach Aberystwith, 
a stage of twenty-five miles farther, with our own. 

Llandovery, which stands on the Bran, near the 
head of the upper vale of Towey, is an iosignificant 
place, and very irregularly built; but the situa. 
tion, being encompassed with streams which all fall 
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fetD iiib tUet Towey about a mile betew^ is asde* 
lii^htfnl as the heart could vish» For fishing, no placd 
can be more eligible ; and we eat some fine sped* 
mens of the produce of its streams, both at dinner 
and supper. On an eminence^ between the Bran 
ud Erveny, are the remains of a small castle, which 
before the invention of artillery must have been of 
some strength. The ruins of the keep are still very 
massy, and are likely to stand for some centuries 
more, if left solely to the hand of time. It seems 
€he Romans had a station near this place. 

There is only one inn at Llandovery, but that intk 
is excellently conducted by Mr» Edwards; and it 
Is to be lamented, that the road from hence to 
lilampeter is so indifi*erent^ that few hare the reso* 
lution to take this agreeable route to Aberystwith* 
Between Brecon and Llandovery^ the roads are 
equal to any in the kingdom ; and we were inform* 
ed that the gentlemen in the neighbourhood were 
so far awakened to a sense of their interest and 
their duty, that they had indicted that toLlampeten 

After dinner^ while my friends were employed in 
ftihlBg, I took a walk to Abercrychan churchy 
which stands on a hill about a mile oif. In the -ce» 
mery I found various inscriptions^ some in English^ 
some in Wdsh» 

In regard to the Welsh epitaphs I do not pre« 
tend to judge ; bat those in English are equaly in 
point of eieganccy to what our stone-cutters gene* 
Tally produce for the edification of the ignorant^ 
and the amusement of the learned* 

Divine service is performed at thu churcti, and 
indeed in most places in Caermarthenshire, alter* 
Bately in Welsh and English. It b to be regretted, 
However, that English should not be more com* 
monly used ; for notwithstanding the merit of the 
Welsh bards, and the attachment of the natives to 
thcif origjLnai toogoe| its prevalence must ever, be a 



bar to the general improyement of the covmiry^ &11A 
to the interest of indi?idtials. They who can talk 
tn\y a local and almost obsolete dialect, must, of tie- 
cessity be confined to the spot where they wef6 
born ; and in consequence contract notions as con^ 
fined as their situation. They are precluded front 
launching into the world, and frOm improving 
their circumstances ; for even in the humble situa- 
tion of servants, feW will be inclined to employ 
theto, If they are unable to speak the language o^ 
the country where they reside. In short, I ant 
convinced that till the Irish, the Welsh, and thcs 
Scotch Highlanders lose their original tongues, 
which are all diatedts of the Celtic, they must re- 
main far behind the rest of their fellow subjects, ia 
all the arts that embellish life, and render it de-' 
fightful. As this time, there is scarcely a book of 
dny real value written or printed in either of the 
Celtic dialects ; and what must be the situation of 
that people in regard to mental improvements, who 
are ciit off frotn etery source of rational informa* 
tion, and have their knowledge confined to a few 
old ballads of their bards, and to tmcertain records 
relative to their sanguinary chieftains, whose mc« 
ibory had better be lost ? 

With four post-horses to our carriage, we started 
the following morning a little before six o'clock^ 
and in somewhat less than four hours (and it was 
hard work for the poor beasts) we reached Llam** 
peter to breakfast, a distande of only twenty miles# 
The morning was overcast, and mists floated on this 
tops of the hills. We enjoyed, however, a delight-* 
ful view of the vale of Towy, as we ascended the 
first hill from Llandovery, in which Glanbraa park 
and house, and Abercrychan church, formed dis^ 
tlnguished objects. The hill opposite to us is called 
the forest, as we were told, and probably it might 
kave been so at some remote period^ but now 
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scarcely a bush diversifies the sterility of its sur« 
fuce. 

Observed some flax growing on the cultivated 
side of the hill as vc began to ascend, and tolerably 
fine barley and oats, bat very little wheat is pro^. 
duced here. In this district, lime is commonly 
spread on natural grass, as a manure. The Welsh 
seem to know the ivse and value of lime much better 
than the English. 

In this whole stage, a succession of barren hills 
fire the prominent feature in th« landscape, with 
some spots or patches forced into cultivation, which 
yield a scanty crop of oats and barley. Pota^ 
toes are pretty abundant near the thinly scattered 
arid miserable cottages that are seen from th^ 
road ; but few other culinary vegetables are to be 
found. 

The greatest part of the hills in this morning's 
drive, bid defiance to agriculture, being covered 
with rocks and loose stones. They are interesting, 
however, to the sportsman, as they are plentifully 
stocked with grouse, black-game, and wheat-^ears, 
The rocks, and indeed the soil likewise, have a 
slaty appearance ; and in one place we observed a, 
slate quarry, which appeared to be worked with 
great care. Lord Cawdor is a principal proprietor 
in this track. 

In an opening of some extent between the differ* 
cnt ranges of hills, we caught a favourable view 
of the village of Cynyil Gaio, and its picturesquQ 
church on the right ; while lower down the vale, on 
the left, was the elegant seat of Mr. Williams, the 
representative for the county; 

Pass the Cothi, a small but rapid stream, anc( 
crossing another eminence, ford the Turrock, a 
river of some importance, even at this season. Turf 
Is generally burnt here, and its 'smell in some places 
ii powerfully oppressive to strafngers of delicate 
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neires* Wem«t sereral carts and sledges hdei% 
with this kind of fuel for the winter's supplj* 

The only honse of refreshment in this almost de« 
golate route) is the New Inn, about eight miles 
from Llampeter. The houses of the natires aro 
wretched beyond description. They hare singular 
chimneys, or rather openings in the roof, constructed 
of a kind of crate work covered with straw, and 
])ound round with twisted ropes of the same mate« 
rial. They are uniyersaily thatched, and thd walls 
arc frequently of mud. In fact, poverty and ste« 
rility every where presented their most forbidding; 
aspects ; and it was with pleasure, that, on gaining 
the summit of the Llampeter mountain, we looked 
down on the fertile vale of the Tivy, which lay like 
9 map before us. About half a mile from Llampe. 
ter, we crossed the Tivy by an old and ill con* 
strncted stone-bridge of two arches. The Tivy is a 
fine ri?er, and produces abundance of fish, parti* 
cularly excellent trout. It forms the boundary 
between Caermarthen and Cardiganshires. Here 
we observed several coracles, of the same construc- 
tion as on the Wye. 

On one of the hills in this stage, it should be. re* 
marked, we were entertained by tiie sight of a man 
standing on a ridge of rocks, and calling his cowa 
together to be milked. He had a peculiar note ; 
and it seems the poor animals obey it, when uttered 
hj a knoWn voice. 

The fences in this mountainous track, where cul* 
tivation is at all attempted, are composed of turfs, 
Intermixed with large unshapen stones. Quicksets., 
elder, hazel, birch, and furze, have been all triced, 
but with very little success. The soil is too poor, 
and the aspect too exposed, for trees or shrubs of 
any kind to thrive. 

Bceakfast at the Black Lion in Llampeter, a de. 
cent house, where a chaise or two is now kept. 



and Inhere eadeaTOitrs are made io accommodate 
the pablic—may success attend them ! Xhe town is 
(mall, an.d contains a mixture of slated and thatch^ 
, ed houses. A large old seat belonging to the Lloyds^ 
is the only ornament of the place, and this seems 
hastening to decay. Except indeed for about a mile 
on each side of the town, where a genial soil intitea 
cultivation, bleak and barren mountains surrouo^ 
it, and render the coi^trast more striking^ Yet ii| 
this sequestered place, we found several gentlemen 
from England on fishing schemes, who appear pleas^ 
ed to saunter life away on the banks of the Tivy^ 
during the day, and with potations of Welsh ale, 
to lull their senses into obliyionfor the lught^ But, ^ 
de gustibus non dispuiandum. 

Proceeding on our journey, we gained the next 
hill, from .whence the vale of the Tivy displays it* 
$elf to the greatest advantage. It is full of inclo. 
sures, hedge-rows, corn and grass fields, bounded 
by a various outline of naked hills, which strikingly 
contrast with the fertility below. Heath, fern, and 
turf or peat, with patches of cultivation on the slopes 
and in the hollows of the hills, which last are dotte4 
with sheep and cattle, continue till we pass the 
fourth mile-stone, when a glorious view of the rich 
triangular vale of Ayron bursts at once on thesight^ 
the heights round which are feathered down with 
extensive woods, chiefly oak, from more than half 
"Way up, to the level of the plain. This agreeable 
feature was wanting to complete the beauty of the 
rales of Towy and Tivy ; for to give fertility and 
cultivation their full effect, every appearance of 
their opposites must be excluded from the scene ; at 
least, they should not fall under the eye at the same 
instant. 

Leaving the open part of the vale of the Ayron, 
a small but cheerful stream, we entered a defile 
about half a mile wide^ which taking a winding di- 
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rection, contiuued the vhole of the drire to Abe« 
rayroDy exhibiting a succession of beauties. In 
oar progress down this charming rale we passed thd 
Tillage of Ystrad, in the cemetery of whose church 
stands a remarkably large yew tree, of great beauty 
and age. In this Ticinity the cottages imitrove ; 
and the misery and desolation which we had wit« 
nessed in the morning, are agreeably exchanged for 
the appearance of comfort and content. Some of 
the dwellings of the peasantry were extremely pic- 
turesque, and happily situated ; but we could not 
help obserring in sereral instances the singular ab« 
surdity of white- washing the slates, which in thenu 
selres are beautiful beyond what most countries 
produce. 

About two miles from Aberayron, Clanchairon^ 
the elegant modern seat of Colonel Lewis, shews it- 
self, standing on a fine plain, where the vale is 
somewhat more expanded, as if to make room for 
the embeMshments which are here so happily applied. 
It is backed by a hanging wood of oak, and in front 
has a latrn of moderate extent. The road on its 
left, by which we were passing along the side of the 
steep, is cut through a rock, with fine pendent 
woods both above and below. Nature here has 
done so much to render the scenery illustrious^ 
that art is little wanted ; yet it is not always called 
in where it might be of service. At the bottom of 
the precipice on our right, which turns the liead 
giddy to contemplate, as there is no fence to guard 
the passenger from accident, rolls the silver Ayron, 
which falls into the bay of Cardigan, whose expanse 
begins to open as we proceed amidst this sublime 
scenery. We had indeed for some time been sensi« 
ble of our approach to the sea by the peculiar fresh.' 
ness of the air ; and at last 1 was gratified with the 
sight of th^t world of wonders, which from early 



hahiis and recoUcctians must ever to me be pf oduc« 
tire of pleasingly painful sensations. 

Being still sixteen mites from Aberystwith, where 
we intended to take a late dinner, we found it ne<« 
cessary to halt for a couple of hours ut the little inn 
ot the little village of Aberayron, kept by a Tery 
sensible and citiI woman of the name of Felix^ who 
obligingly furnished us in writing with a few collo- 
quial phrases and forms of salutation in Welsh, 
The situation of her house is delightful, and we 
were not sorry that circumstances had arisen to 
make us decide in faTOur of this interesting route^ 
though it is circuitous. 

Here we saw the women, with long cloaks and 
red silk handkerchiefs under their black bearer 
hats, employed in making hay. under a burning 
sun| though they would haye been sufficiently warm 
in their shift sleeres. But the costume here is in a 
great measure independent of seasons: it seems 
to be neither too hot in sununer, nor too cold in 
winter. 

About Aberayron, and indeedallalong the coast. 
It is said that smuggling prevails, to the injury of 
the revenue, and the destruction of health and mo* 
rals. Over several doors, in the course of this day's 
ride, we observed the initials of the inhabiter's name, 
with the addition of shop»keeper, in characters 
more rude and uncoutli even than the Egyptian^ 
which decorate^ or deform^ the signs of the citizens 
of Lpndon. This, we were informed, was meant 
to indicate a dealer in prohibited commodities. It 
is a lamentable circumstance, that the lower classes 
do not consider themselves as guilty of any crime 
when they are defrauding government ; while im« 
mense^profits, with the probability of escaping de« 
tection, temp.t numbers to engage in this illicit 
traffic. 

Wc had frequently been remarking, that bither- 
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to we hwi ilot sten a beggar in Wales « firen V(|« 
IttQtaiy bounty had been received with apparent 
pain, though with gratitude, ilere, however, we 
saw a man, almost blind and double with age, who 
Beemed by his manner to implore our charity ; and 
if ever misery had a claim to relief, his appearance 
gaye a sanction to this paiuful priwlege. He did 
Hot supplicate in vain ; but it was done without im*. 
portunity, or even articulating a word ; a|id had we 
Deen unfeeling enough to deny the humble boon which 
he probably expected, I haveno doubt he would have 
tnoTed on as quickly as age and infirmity would al- 
low, without deigning a second time to put him- 
self in a begging attitude. I admire this independ« 
eat spirit in the Welsh : I have witnessed the same 
•mong the Scotch ; but in England it is almost ex. 
tinct, and never can be revived, while legalized 
beggary^ under the name of poor's rates, remains 
the order of the day* 

The road from Aberayron towards Aberystwith^ 
takes the direction of the coast, which generally 
forms a bold outline, with occasional promontories 
and bays. On setting out, we ascended a long 
hill, in constant view of the sea, though gradually 
retiribg from it by the elevation we had gained ; 
And over the expanse on the left, which was as 
smooth as glass, we saw several coasting vessels, 
•apparently without motion, as there was scarcely a 
breath of air to curl the surface of the water. From 
this point too, the mountains in North- Wales be« 
gan to shew their giant heads, and we could dis« 
tinctly discern Cader Idris, besides the nearer Plin* 
limmon, the pride of this district. 

We new began gradually to retire from the sea, 
and proceeded over a track destitute of trees, but 
producing in many places excellent barley, bats, 
•and some wheat. The soil is loamy, with a sub* 
ctratum of slate, and the prevailing manure an the 
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coast is sea*weed. From the highest part of this 
road ve had a sea-scape ol^er the whole bay of Car* 
digan, with its bounding points; and from our 
own observations, could easily give credit to the 
tradition of the natives, who speak of a welUinha- 
bited country stretching far into the Irish sea, 
which has long since by gradual encroachments 
been swept away. Of a district forriierly cclebrat* 
ed for its hundred towns, only a few miserable yiU 
lages now remain. It is probable, indeed, that the 
"whole boy of Cardigan was once a spacious plain, 
and that the sea advanced, till it was stopped by the 
bills which now bound the shore. 

Descending from the summit we had gained, we 
reached Llanrhysted, a village lying in a quiet vale, 
watered by a small stream, and separated from the 
sea by an intervening hill. Here is a larger church 
than is usually seen in Wales, with a tower much 
more ancient than the body of the building. It was 
indeed conrentual ; for it formerly belonged to an 
ancient monastery, of which few memorials remain. 

While we halted at the miserab]e*inn of the place 
to water our horses, the superior appearance of 
the church induced us to take a walk round the ce* 
metery, in order to make our remacks on the few 
tombs- that are erected there ; and it it with a 
melancholy reflection on life I noticed, that not one 
person whose memory they record, had reached the 
age of more than thirty-three. Notwithstand- 
ing all that is said of the purity of the air in moun- 
tainous countries, and of Wales in particular, life 
is evidently not prolonged by the climate beyond 
the common date, cTen if it reaches so far ; and as 
we had almost universally observed, people look 
old and wrinkled before their time. It must be aU 
lowed, however, that the inscriptions on tomb* 
stones would be an uncertain criterion of longevity, 
without supplementary evidence, as the affection of 
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parents, moTefreqaentlj than the duty of child ren^ 
raises the sepulchral monummit or the recording 
stone. But tiie fact is, that the Welsh, from the 
most authentic accounts, are more liable to mortal 
diseases at an earlj period of life, than their neigh, 
bours the English; and that a low diet, and a moist 
atmosphere, predispose them to pulmonary com. 
plaints and intermittents, beyond what is found ia 
champaign and rich countries. 

The ascent from Llanrhysted is long and circuit, 
ous, and we were nearly an hour before we reached^ 
the highest pitch of the road, near which, on the left, 
we madea-digressioa to see two upright stones, called 
by the country people, <^ The man and his wife.*' 
They are betwixt six and seven feet in height above 
the surface of the ground, and between ten and 
twelve feet in circumference, standing at the distance 
of thirteen paces from each other. Two other stones 
of inferior dimensions lie near them, which have 
probably been thrown from thb perpendicular po« 
sition. The whole groupe b evidently Druidical ; 
and though the situation is elevated, they stand in a 
fittle hollow of the hill, which excludes every view 
from the spot, except towards the east . 

Thegrcatest'part of this drive presented nothing 
but barren hills on the side screens and the fore- 
ground,' with very few houses and little cultivation; 
but in the back-ground of the landscape, there is a 
most glorious scene of a tumultuous ocean of hills, 
among which Plinllmmon on one hand, and Cader 
Idris on the other, towered in all their majesty. 
The former may easily be distinguished by its long 
ridge, somewhat resembling the back of a horse, 
the latter by its two conical points. Inferior hills, 
or rather mountains, crowded round the feet of 
those mighty sovereigns, and seemed to acknow« 
ledge their supremancy. The beams ot the evening 
sun, which had sunk too. low behind the bill on ouir 
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left to hare his disk an j longer visible to us, sweetly 
illamined the projecting masses of Piinlimmon^ 
'which appeared at no great distance ; while a deep^ 
bat well defined' shade was thrown over its hollows 
and recesses. Except in mountainous countries, 
this delightful mixture of light and shade can no 
iifher^ be witnessed. 

About the fifth mile-stone from Aberystwith, the 
landscape is almost boundless, and may be- trul^ 
called sublime. Here the road, after undulating 
up and down, makes a determined descent, and 
brings us to the vale of the Ystwith, which river 
vre cross by an excellent modern bridge of one arch. 
Again we began to ascend, and winding rouad the 
back of the hill which separates the Rhaidol from 
the Ystwith, by a road partly cut with infinite . la* 
bour out of the solid rock, we at length reached the 
turnpike, from whence there is a charming view of 
Aberystwith, lying full before us, at the distance of 
a mile, with the Rhaidol flowing on our right. This 
river we crossed by a commodious bridge, just be* 
fore we entered the town^ and saw it winding round 
the bottom of a sloping semLcircular hill to meet 
the Ystwith, when both mix with the tide. 

The approach to Aberystwith, is certainly -very 
striking,, and raises expectations which the interior 
is not calculated to gratify. It stands on a consl* 
derable elevation between two bold promontories; 
and as we advance, it is constantly disclosing some 
new feature. The fragments of the castle open on 
the left with some picturesque eifect, before we 
reach the bridg^ and by the bend which the road 
takes here, are thrown into various perspective. 

The situation of the town is not unpleasant, and , 
the air is reckoned pure and salubrious. The beach 
is level and inviting, and from it, the extremities of 
the bay of Cardigan may be traced. The houses 
are built of a dark skty stone, which, thoucth ex- 
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tremelj dnrable and easy to work, gives it a gloomy 
appearance ; and in spite of the partiality of the 
"Welshfor white-washing, they generally neglect 
it here, or confine it to the roof, iirhere it might 
very well be dispensed with. 

When I comphdned of the dusky hue of the houses 
to one of the most intelligent among the inhabit* 
ants of the place, and expressed my wish to see 
them whitCowashed, the only answer was, '^ La, 
sir, wauld it not be a shame to conceal such beau, 
tiful stone as this ?" — Habit reconciles them to what 
no stranger can yiew with pleasure, and they see 
beauty, where others observe nothing but defor- 
mity. 

Accommodations suited to moderate fortunes 
may be obtained in this place without diihculty ; 
and were the direct communication with yarious 
part<'of England rendered more safe and pleasant 
to the traveller, it would be much more frequented 
as a bathing station than it has hitherto been. In 
particular the road from Brecon through Buait and 
Rhaiader, should be immediately opened for the 
easy passage of carriages. This would not only 
shorten the distance from several points of approach, 
but would give strangers an opportunity of visiting 
Hafod, and the Devil's Bridge, in their way to the 
place. 

The public walks are traced with considerable 
taste and efi'ect, amidst the ruins of the old castle ; 
and as the sea-breezes may be enjoyed here without 
ittteruption, this is the favourite lounge for visitors« 
The Castle House, as it is called, huiit by Uvedale 
Price, Esq. who has so freely ridiculed the falsg 
taste of others, is a most striking specimen of his 
OCDH. This, however, is the principal edifice in 
the town* But while these sheets are preparing 
for the press, a correspondent has informed me, 
that public rooms and a theatre are erecting here i 
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nod that from the influx of company daring the last 
season, Aberystwith promises fair to be the. ^rst 
bathing station in Soath Wales. To reader it 
agreeable, Jiowever, to persons of fortane, the houses 
in general must be improved, the streets widened 
and better paved, and their slopes and asperities 
softened, or removed. 

Put up at the Talbot, kept by Mr. Jones, an at« 
tentive and well-behaved man, who during the 
bathing season keeps an excellent ordinary, and is ge* 
aerally able to accommodate strangers with private 
lodgings, who dislike the bustle of an inn. The 
Oogerthan Arms is likewise a good and well- con* 
ducted house, and commands its share of custom. 

Weary with the long journey we had made this 
iday, we took only a general perambulation of the 
iown, and being resolved to spend next day here, 
which happen^ to be ^ Sunday, we early resigned 
ourselres into the arms qf sleep. 

Having engaged horses the evening before, I 
was up early, and set out with another gentleman 
of the party on an excursion round the environs of 
Aberystwith. I will not attempt on this occasioa 
regularity of description ; but notice, as they occur 
to my mind, places and objects that attracted my 
attention, or fell under my view. 

Plas Grug was the first place we visited. It 
stands on the banks of the Rhydol, not far from 
Aberystwith, and is recorded as one of the seats 
of Owen Gleudower. A square embattled tower 
atill remains very perfect, and there are other con^ 
siderabie fragments of the ruins of this fortified man« 
iion, which must have been very extensive. We 
were told of a subterraneous communication be« 
tween this place and Llanbadarn Fawr, but no 
pei^son could indicate its commencement or its ter* 
mination. 

Llanbadarn Fawr^ about the distance of a mile 
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from Abeiystwith, and still the parish church, is snp* 
posed to be one of the most ancient sees in Wales ; 
for here Patnrnus, in the sixth century, founded 
a monastrj and a bishopric, since united to St* 
DaTid's. 

The present church is large and cruciform, and 
bears many traces of a high antiquity. It is si'ir. 
rounded by a considerable Tillage, and the. parish is 
of great extent, including Ab«rystwitb, which has 
only a chapel of ease. 

From hence we made a digression to Gogerthan, 
one of the seats of Pryse Pryse, Esq. It is dis** 
t^nt three miles from Aberystwith, and stands in a 
\kwn between two very lofty mountains, one of 
which is feathered down from top to bottom with 
Tarious kinds of pines and other evergreens, while 
the other is principally covered with oak. A small 
river runs through the lawn tiear the house, whose 
banks are fringed with a Tariety of beautiful wild 
flowers. 

Having heard much of the beauty of Lodge park, 
belonging to the same gentleman, we proceeded to 
Tisit it. A broad winding path through a vrood 
from tlie right of the road to Machynlleth, 
conducts to the house, which stands on a bold 
eminence, and commands some of the finest views 
in the world. It is astonishing that such a delight- 
ful spot has not been more frequently visited by 
travellers. In this park arc some valuable mincsj 
and in particular onc^ which has produced a cousi. 
derable quantity of silver within the last thirty 
years. The ore, however, is not sufficiently rich 
to yield any great profit to the proprietor, or per- 
haps the mine may not be skilfully worked. 

Highly gratified with the views from this place, 

we directed our course to Moclynis, or 'the barren 

sle; and rightly it is named, for it scarcely produces 

Rny thing except rabbits, and foxes to prey upon 
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tbein. This extensiTe track of land, however, seeinai 
capable of being reclaimed and improved ; aad at 
some remote period, it probably was equal in value 
to any in Cardiganshire. It is wholly surrounded by 
the sea and the rivers Dovey and Lerry, with only 
one entrance by a stone bridge; The Dovey sepa* 
rates it from North Wales. 

We now rode along the sands to Borth, once 3 
Roman station, but now a miserable fishing and 
smuggling cottage. This is a fashionable ride for 
the company at Aberystwith ; and where the in* 
flucnce of sea breezes is desirable, it caa no whero 
be more fully enjoyed. 

Returning to our inn with good appetites, we 
found our friends ready at the breakfast-table ; and 
during that repast we entertained them with our 
morning's adventure. 

I now prepared to attend divine service in the 
chapel of Aberystwith, which was built about 
twonfy years ago, and stands within the precincts 
of the old castle. It possesses little elegance, though 
it is sufficiently large and commodious. The gal- 
lery was erected at the sole ex pence of Mrs. Pryse^ 
who lies buried in the chancel of Llanbadarn Fawr^ 
with a handsome monument over the spot, erected 
by her grandson^ the present Pryse Pryse, Esq[. 
The inscription is said to have been written by the 
late Dr. Thomas King, chancellor and prebendary 
of Lincoln ; and it does justice to the character of 
a very worthy woman, who practised every chrls* 
tian virtue. 

The service was performed with due solemnity ; 
but notwithstanding the permanent populatioii of 
the place is about two thousand, scarcely one per^ 
son in twenty attended. In fact, Methoaism 
and sectarianism of every kind prevail at Aberyst-* 
with, as in most other placea in Wales ; and the 
established church is in a great measure desi^rtedt 
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On rettiniiti^^ 1 had the pleasure to see an old 
friend looking out at one' of the ivindows of the 
Gogerthan Arms ; and as he happened to be disen- 
gaged, I immediately added him to our party for 
the day9 to the great satisfaction of my friends, 
^ho were pleased to enjoy the company of a gen« 
ileman who had resided for many years in Wales, 
Itnd ivho^' to a turn for inTestigation, united a dis. 
position to communicate any informatioa that lie 
coukl wish, in regard to the place, and the general 
manners and customs of the people. 

In regard to the Welsh mode of courtship^ among 
the peasantry, about which so much has been said 
pro and con^ in the counties of Cardigan, Caernar. 
von, and Merioneth, at least, the following he af- 
firmed to be a fact. ^ When two young persons 
have agreed to Tisit each other, the woman soon 
receives her admirer into her chamber, and they 
^ourt sitting or lying on her bed. The natural con. 
sequence is, that the female frequently becomes preg- 
nant. To the honour, however, of the Welsh gal- 
lants, it must be confessed tfiat they very rarely 
desert the woman who has made them happy ; nor 
does either sex feel any impropriety in the prac- 
tice to which we have referred. To a stranger, a 
Welsh female would be as reserved as any woman 
on earth could be : she knows he is not to be trust- 
ed; and the most arrant clown of her own country 
ivould be preferred to a London beau. As wives, 
they are generally faithful, dutiful, and aifection- 
ate. 

When it is settled that a wedding is to take place, 
a few days previous to its solemnization, the pa- 
rents of the parties have what they call a bidding, 
or meeting of their friends^ at their separate houses. 
If they are persons of respectability, the number 
that attend on this occasion is astonishins^. 
^ Where the intended bride lives^ great numbers 
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of women, as well as men, make thdr appearaaee ; 
the farmer generally come on horseback, and bring' 
Tarious gifts with them ; — ^some a cheese, others a 
pot of butter, flour^ sugar, tea, &c. The women 
have an apartment to themselr^, where they ar« 
entertained with tea; while the men take hearty* 
potations of cwrw, smoke their pipes, and leave 
nuch a slim of money as they chase, or can afford* 
At the bridegroom's, it is chiefly men who attend^ 
and after being entertained in a similar manner, they 
make some pecuniary presents and retire. Twenty^ 
thirty, or forty pounds, are sometimes collected oa 
these occasions between the contracting parties, and 
this helps to establish them in life. 

On the night previous to, the wedding, a few of 
the young man's companions proceed to the bride's 
house, to see if she is safe, when her friends affect 
to conceal her for a time, either by dressing her in 
man's apparel, or by putting her into some obscure 
place ; but after some pretended difficulty, she is 
at length discovered, when they sit down and spend 
the evening merrily, and then depart. Next morn« 
ing, however, they return again, and demand the 
bride, which is done by repeating many lines of 
Welsh poetry. A kind of refusal is made by the 
father in a similar strain ; but his content being at 
last obtained, the girl is mounted on a horse, behind 
one of her young male friends, who sets off with 
her full speed to the church where the marriage 
ceremony is to be performed^ followed by a nuqie« 
rous concourse of people. The bridegroom is sure 
to be in readiness to meet her at the church door, 
with his attendants, when the clergyman joins 
them together, according to the established ritual^ 
except that when he comes to the words <^ with my 
body I thee worship, and with all my worldly goods 
I thee endow," the bridegroom puts his hands inte 
his pockets, and produces what money he has about 
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bitn, which he gives with the ring to tho riergj'^ 
ipan. The latter takes his fee, and delivers the re* 
inainder to the bride. After this, the ceremony 
concludes at the altar in the usual form. 

When a person dies, there are people sit up 
every night with the corpse till the funeral takes 
place, the night before which is called ^' the watch 
uight," when the chamber is illuminated, and ^ 
]} umber of friends and neighbours continue in it till 
morning. The company a^isemble early, frequently 
to the number of two or three hundre>d or more^ 
who follow the corpse to the place of interment^ 
«ome on horseback, others on foot. When arrived 
at the cemetery, they place the body on a bier, aud. 
^ number of persons walk before it, bare.headtHl, 
tiini^ing proper nsaUns for the occasion, till it is se( 
(iown in the chancel. The nearest relations theii 
lineel round thecoftin, till the service is ended, wheii 
the same take it up and carry it to the grave. This 
must bk a trying scene for affection to bear; but 
the most tender hearts are reconciled to it through 
la bit; and it certainly is more decent tb^Q the custom 
which prevails jn England, ^ trusting the remains 
^f those whom we loved most, to ji^diQereiit ami 
llLreling hands. 

The smallpox sometimes breaks out wi^h great 
•virulence ampng the country people, and sweeps 
oif great numbers' Nevprtheless they have an 
aversion in general to inQcu)ation, and vaccination 
is too little understood as yet to be commonly in- 
troduced. They have likewise {something of a pre- 
<}estinarian principle, which renders them inditterent 
about approaching the infepted, whether dead or 
^iive ; and this, added ^o the old prejudices in favour 
of warmth and a close air in t)ic phamberofthe 
deceased, tends very much tp spread the devastfit- 
ing power of this cruel malady. I^iothing bur Je. 
gisiative provisions can extirpate the sn^alKpox : 



.t>!jt, alas! (he health of the snbject is the last 9* 
ject that engages a statesman's attention. 

'l*he natives of both sexes among the mountains 
bn the sea-Coast of Cardiganshire, and probably iA 
other places, are much addicted to seai-bathing, 
during (he light summer nights. The manner of 
their Collecting together, is by blowing horns thfe 
trhole way, as they advance towards the deep. WheA. 
arrived on the beach, they strip, and take a'pro^ 
misc'uous piti nge without any ceremony. This iind 
of ablution is commonly performed ou Saturdays^ 
in order that they may enjoy rest the next day. 
It is generally day -light before they return to theif 
liOTries, and the noise they make is sure to disturb 
those who are not engaged in these aquatic orgies, 

Fotes abound among the mountains, and it is 
Impossible to pursue thera in the usual way by 
hunting: about the time thi^ lambs are dropt in the 
spring, it is usual for the whole country to rise bjr 
the signal of horn^, and with guns, dogs, forks, and 
other vreapons, to destroy as many of these crafty 
and noxious animals as come within their reach. 
Hunting on foot indeed is the usual practice id- 
Wales ; and is certainly safest and best ; for only 
a few have the resolution to ride after hounds ia 
such a country as this. 

By far the greatest part of the lower orders, both 
in towns and in the country, are dissenters, and 
consequently are little addicted to any public amuse'* 
ments ; but if an itinerant preacher visits them, 
they immediately leave their pursuits, and crowd to 
hear him from every quarter. The annual meeting^ 
of the JVl^thodists, called associations, are attended 
by a vast number of preachers. These meetings are 
ciicular.' Last year they were heldat-Aberystwith, 
when it was computed that nearly ten -thousand 
persons were collected together. A stage was erected 
'lor the ministers on the marsh adjoining the town'; 
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and business of all kinds was suspended during ihe 
stay of those pious fanatics. Lately the sect of 
Methodists, called Jumpers, prerailed, as being 
most extrayagant and best suited to make an im- 
pression on weak and Tulgar minds. While the 
preacher among these ignorant enthusiasts is deli-* 
Tering his discourse, the congr^ation keep holding 
up their hands, and watringthem about in a frenzied 
mood ; but no sooner has he finished than they iUi* 
atantly begin jumping^ hand in hand,* with the first 
person they can lay hold of; and this exercise thejr 
continue with horrid screams and noise till they are 
quite exhausted, and perhaps fall down in a kind of 
trance. Others clap their hands sometimes oTer 
their heads, and sometimes against their sides ; and 
It is nothing unusual for a party of three or four to 
link arm in arm, and turn round with such Telocity^ 
that they soon become giddy* Once when a 
preacher was asked if the Jumpers were actuated 
by joy or sorrow, he replied, <* both ;" and de- 
sired the person who put the question <^ to go home, 
and read the scriptures." In a word, the stories 
we heard of these people from the most credible 
authorities, would stagger the belief of strangers ; 
but as enthusiasm is a powerful source of love, these 
exercises are not often barren. 

At Aberystwith a custom-house has been erected| 
In consequence of the increasing trade. The ex-« 
ports are oak bark, birch ditto^ oak timber, lead 
ore, black jack, copper ore, iron, corn, butter, 
poultry, slates, and Welsh aJe. The imports are 
chiefly baJk, deals, hemp, pitch, tar, rosin, Russia 
iron, groceries, flax, porter, cyder, wine, brandy, 
rum, Geneta, &c. The vessels from this port trade 
to Ireland, Liyerpool, Bristol, and some few to 
liondon. 

The months of August and September may be 
called the harrest season of the fishermen, particu* 
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larly far herrings, which are sometimes caught in 
immense quantities in the bay of Cardigan. Num- 
bers are immediately conveyed from thence inta 
North Waies and Shropshire on horses, the rest 
are salted, and together with potatoes, constitute 
the principal food of the labouring poor during 
winter. 

The Yalue of land in these parts varies extremely, 
according to its locality. In the more fruitful vale« 
oear towns, it is worth 31. per acre; but land of 
the same quality at a distance from them, lets only 
from lbs. to !25s. The sheep-walks on the hills may, 
be worth from 6d. to 9d. per acre ; and the average 
price of land by the year throughout Cardiganshire^ 
cannot exceed 53. per acre; perhaps 49* 9d. would 
be nearer the truth, it should be observed, how* 
ever, that many of the mountains bid defiance tQ 
cultivation; and that they furnish only a miserable 
subsistence for a few sheep, which, as well as theic 
lambs, are exposed to many dangers^ 

Cardiganshire Is rich in mines, particularly iti 
lead. The veins of this ore run directly Kast and 
West, or North and,South, generallfr the former ^ 
so that when a mine is discovered, a compass in used 
to direct the workmen. When the ore is brought 
up, it is separated* f 1^0 m the stone aiid'^^arth^ atut 
washed quite clean. It is then beaten ihto.a coarse, 
powder, and. being afterwards put into b«»gs, is ex-^ 
ported to Bristol, where it is smeltpdi The prcv 
sent price is about 181. per ton. 
. The prindpal mines now working in this vicinity, 
are Cwmystwith, belonging to Sir Thomas Bon^a I; 
Ciuernog and Cwmsumlog, the property of Mr^ 
Fryse, of. Gogenthau : the latter is the mine feota. 
which Sir Uugh.Middleton, who brought the Ncvir 
Kiver to London, derived the wealth that enabij-l 
him to perforin that vast design. Those who re: it 
mines, commouly pay a du^y to the propnetoi of 

u 3 
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the land of a guinea per ton. Silref ore is f9und 
liere^ of which mj friend famished me with speci- 
mens ; and I hare seen a Tery handsome and large 
service of plate, belonging to a gentleman in £ng. 
land) which was chiefly fabricated from the ora 
dng in this district, on his own estate. 

In the erening my friend invited us to attend a 
Sleeting of the Jumpers ; but as they had, it seems, 
performed their orgies in a Tillage at soine distance 
the same afternoon, to our great disappointment, 
they did not exhibit. One of the teachers, how* 
•rer, was employed in catechising the children, 
where their parents attended. The former were 
seated round benches, in a .wretched horel, the 
doors and windows of which were open. At the 
entrance stood several persons of both sexes and of 
all ages, busily engaged in conversation ; but as 
they talked on?y Welsh, it was impossible for me 
to gain any new information. 

From this place we proceeded to the mall on 
the casfle hill, which was pVetty full of company ; 
and as the evening was fine, we moved round in the 
circle till ten o'clock, when all, as by mutual con- 
sent, retired to their respective homes. 

Called up by my friend, whom I hadmet the day be^ 
fore, at an early hour, in order that yre night spend a 
little mere time together, before we parted to meet 
perhi^psnomore, I walked with him to the bathing* 
machines, which are at no greatdistancefrom the two 
principal inns of the place; and in their vicinity indeed^ 
the greatest part of the new houses in Aberystwith 
have been built, or are now building. The ma* 
chines are ef the usual form ; constructed of wood, 
topped in ja pavilion shape, and running oa four 
wheels. Three or four are allotted in one quarter 
to the ladies ; and as many in another to the gen« 
tiemen. Nothing can be more favourable than this 
f ))ot for bathing, and as the tide is little mixed with 
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firesh iraier, it must of necessity be strongly iinpreg* 
nated with saline particles. After all tbat can W 
said, howe?er, in fa?our of fresh or salt water im« 
ipersion, it if probable that a few dips to clean the 
skin would be sufiElcientfor every purpose of health; 
and that the other good eifects supposed to result 
from this practice, must be ascribed to change of 
scene and air, which are often more salutary thao 
all the aids of medicine. 

In this morning's rambje ^e ^et several children 
with the 9mall*pox on them, neither shunning the 
crowd, nor being shunned by them. It is a pity 
that this dangerous confidence is so far indulged i 
many lives are annually Ic^t by it But the greatest 
plague on the coast is smuggling, and more victims 
of both sexes fall by driving spirituous liquors thai^ 
by- natural diseases. Where gopd brandy can be pur- 
chased for 26. per bottl^ it is ^ot easy for the poor, 
the profligate, and the wretched, to resist the temp- 
tation which lures them to destruction. 

Several circumstances' conspired to delay us ii| 
Aberystwlth till after breakfasit. At last bidding 
adieu to my intelligent friend^ 

Who fixed on Cambria*^ solitary shore. 
Gives to St. David one tme Britoo more, 

-wm ccossed the bridge over the Rhaidol by which 
-we had entered Aberystwith, and retracting our 
ateps for more than a mile, took the road whicb 
leads to one of the greatest wonders in Wales -^^the 
iUls of the Rhaidol and the Monacb* 

The ascent was long, but it afforded a very fa^ 
TOHrable view of the vale of the Rliaidol; and from 
two or three points^ we could look down fvom the 
xidgealong which the road runs, at once on the Rhai-« 
doland Ystwith« We skirted thehills^howeter, that 
bounded the fonner, observing all the windings of 
the Tale, and the diffennt figures it assumed, at 
the bases of the hills projected or retired. In 
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general it is sufficiently fertile., and even the sides of 
the hills arc inclosed and cultivated a great way up. 
Oats, barley, potatoes, and a little wheat, were the 
crops that fell under out* notice. The soil is ill 
adapted for any other kind of grain or roots ; and few 
attempts appear to be made for its amelioration. An 
agricultural society indeed is established in Cardic^an- 
shire, iindec the active patronage of the principal gen- 
tlemen of landed property ; -and the premiums they 
6fier are extremely well adapted to the country ; 
but there is a visible want of energy among the 
Welsh farmers, and they are too much ww^dded to 
6\d habits to contemplate any new schemes with sa« 
ttsfaction. Ignorance will ev«r despise what it does 
not understand. All the patriotic exertions of Mr. 
Johnes, the lord. lieutenant of the county, have 
Httle effect on his wealthy neighbours ; but he per* 
severes, and his example will not be wholly lost. 

As we advanced, in the foreground and on the 
left were waves of hills, rising one above another to 
the bases of Plinlimmon, which exhibit unvarying 
sterility, and are used only as sheep-walks. Took 
the new road, which is more picturesque than the 
old, as it keeps in sight of the Rhaidol ; biU being 
formed of broken slates, the substratum of numer- 
ous hills in this track, it will be Yery unpleasant till 
they are better pulveriied. The slates, which sepa« 
tate without labour, and may be procured without 
difficulty, in some places lie edgeways and rerticaly 
in others with an indinatioii to the east, and some* 
times to the west* If it were possible to remove 
on« of these schistus hills to the vicinity of London^ 
ks fee.^imple would be worth more than the w holer 
county of Cardigan* . 

. .Till we. had: passed the ninth mile^stone fromi 
Abcrystwith, we bad perceived no particularly strike 
ing features, no grand display of nature;, bnt we 
now began to approach the Devil's bridge, when tho 
Yale of the Khaidbi began to contract^ and the 
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banks to become more woody andaibnipt. At 
lengtb) the road winding round the back of a 
craggy hill) brought us atoncein view of the falls of 
theRhaidoi^which thundering through a deep chasm 
ibetween tworoeky hHls, whose almost perpendkulai' 
sides are coTesed with oak coppice wood, works its 
noisy way to the bottom over stones of enormous mag* 
Aitode) and there meeting the foamy current of the 
Monach) which falls from an enormous height^ 
makes a sadden and determined bend to tl^e right. 
J^viery circumstance that enters into the compositioa 
irfthb scene is calculated to inspire fear and horron 
Where the eye cannot fathom depths, and npise Is 
lieard irithovt being aUe to trace its cause, fancy is 
•no lodfer under the control of judgment^ and it 
creates terrors of its own. 

But as yet we had not seen half the wonders of 
this place* Alighting at the Hafod Arms,' we de^ 
acended a few yards towards the Devil's bridgl3, con« 
fisting of two arches, built the one over the other*, 
and springing from two perpendicular rocks, be» 
tween which the Monach tumbles from one ledge of 
jrocks to another in broken cascades, a perpendi^ 
cular height of not less than flOO feet ; while from 
{he top of the bridge to the surface oi the water, on 
the north*east side, is a frightful distance of 1 14 feet 
more. From the bridge, however, impending trees 
of the most Inx^riant foli^e forbid otir seeing much 
4>f thevrater. It is only to be caught in glances as 
it bounds from one ledge of rocks to another ; and 
uncertainty beiqg thus added to the other attributes 
of the spot, constitutes aneit source of sublimity. 

Adventurous visitors descend an abrupt and dan^ 

gerous precipice on the right of the bridge ; but 

« I. Ill ^ ■■ I I 1 1 ■ III - II 1 1 1 III 

* The building of the first bridge is ascribed to themonkt 
of Strata Florida, about the year IDS'/ : the upper arch wat 
added in Vt6S, px the eipenue of the couxity« in order to r90« 
der the approac): on both sides more level and secure. 
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except a peep through th^ arrhj there Is tit tie on thil 
side to reward their toil and risqties. While we 
were standing here, however, a young lady, the 
daughter of a senator, slid down between two gen^ 
tlemen, with more resolution than prudence ; and on 
being dragged up in a similar manner, she fainted 
away,^ and was some time before she recovered. .. . 

We were satisfied with the experiment whl5h we" 

had seen made by oth^ers ; and under the condnct of 

a little girl, we pursued a winding path through the 

woods ou the left, and soon arrired at a ledge of 

rocks, from whence the greatest part of the falls of 

the Monach may be viewed at once in all their gran. 

deur ; but as few can overcome^ the impression of 

fear which this station excites, or hare the temerity 

to encounter difficulties and dangers without somA 

'more laudable object, the prudent pause at the spot 

where these begin, though inconsequence they see the 

4liffercnt cataracts less distinctly. Where security is 

wanting, it is impossible to be at ease ; or rather 

where fear begins, pleasure must end, If the falls 

of the Monach and the Rhaidol are worth visitin^^ 

and if they continue to attract the notice of stran«> 

gcrs, it would be politic as well as gratcfiil to render 

them as safe and accessible as possible. A few posts 

and rails to fence against accidents, and a little la. 

bour to cut steps out of the precipitous roek, would 

enable parties to descend together ; instead of this 

undertaking being left, as it is at present, to those 

who hare most nerves and least brains. As for the 

natives, they never think of such an expedition, 

unless they are paid for it : they smile, and justly 

smile, at the risques we run to gratify a vacant cu. 

riosity. 

~ Ascending agam from the contemplation of this 
.sublime scene, to which neither the pea nor the 
pencil can do adequate justice, we were next con- 
ducted by another winding path to the right of 
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the former, amidst the thick shade of trees^ to tho 
falls of the Khaidol. In our way, cross two rivu« 
lets, which fall from a great height id gentle cas«» 
cades ; and as they may be viewed in perfect secu« 
rity, they were at least more attractive than their 
neighbours of mighty fame, though still without a 
irame, and hitherto without a recording pen, De. 

• K^nding by a circuitous route, the track becomes 
niore prei:ipitous, and the difficulties increase ; but 
to those who possess sufiicient resolution, it may bo, 
desirable, when the river is low, to descead to the 
rocky bed of the Rhaidol, and to advance up to the 

' brihk of the immense and unfathomable bason, into 
which it devolves its tide, with a noise which at 
first stupefies and confounds. Rocks of vast mag« 
nitude lie scattered about in the channel, and na« 
ture looks again reduced to her original chaos. 

After taking some refreshment, and bespeaking 
beds for the night, we procured a ticket, which ia 
granted at this house, to visit Hafod, the far-famed 
residence and tlie sole creation of Thomas Johnes, 
Esq. representative and lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Cardigan. It is distant about live miles 
from the Devil's bridge^ and is only to be seen from 
twelve to two ; but though it was. already the latter 
liour, trusting to a letter of introduction, we flatter* 
ed ourselves that wp shonld be allowed an exten« 

' ^ion of the indulgence ; and in the se^iiel we wero 
not disappointed. ^ 

The commencement of the road tov^ards Hafod 
from the pevirs bridge, is awfully grand. }t runs 
by the precipice that bounds the Monach, just where 
it 18 hastening to a fall ; ^nd being de^itute of a 
fence, whichjn thi|3 country seems disregarded even 
roiiod the finest seat^, the appearance is too dan* 
gerous to be contemplated with pleasure^ 
<. A.scendiog^,a^ is u^^s4 in the prlAcip^Jity^ 4t til9 
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beginniBg of ererj stage, we woand round the base 
ef a long hill, shag'ged with rocks, and destitute 
of caltitatioa, but alfobding the finest sheep-walks 
that we had yet behdd. The opposite hilld were 
nearly of the same eharacter, and wiere thickly 
dotted with the woolly race. 

When about half way to Hafod, the road begins 
to decline, and the eye darts orer a mountainous 
and waste country, where liot a tree is to be seen, 
and scarcely a human habitation cnlirens the pro- 
spect. At length seme stone walls and young plan* 
tations of larches, which do not seem to answer so 
well as the public spirit and patriotic intention of 
the planter deserves, conrince us, steril and dreary 
as the aspect of the surrounding scenery continues, 
that we are approaching Hafod. Passing a com- 
mon gate, with an ordinary cottage lodge (for the 
transitions here arc never so quick as to offend by 
sudden contrasts,) we descend towards the vale of 
the Ystwith ; and by degrees, a scene of sylvan 
beauty opens, which appears the effect of enchant* 
ment, and we are ready to doubt the evidence of our 
senses. Both sides of the mountain which bound 
the silvery Ystwith, are feathered down from top to 
bottom with plantations of luxuriant oaks, inter* 
mixed with birch and ash, whose diversity of tints 
increase thie beau^ of the picture. 

As we advance, a forced crop of oats was seen on 
each side of the road ; for the natural sterility of the 
soil prevails over all the arts of improvements, which 
taste, judgment, and expence can apply. Passing 
a second gate with a lodge, somewhat more orna^ 
mented than the first, we catch a view of thechurch, 
proudly seated on our right, amidst a number of 
fine trees, and soon entered a wood, whose over« 
reaching branches exclude the beaitts of the sun, 
and produce all the obscurity of sylvan beauty. 



Far helow rollt the Ystwith ; and hills riiefie abord 
to » giddy height* I cotkld Hot hdp shuddering as 
I coiitemplatBd the ungaarded steep on our left, 
^nd the danger which might arise from a sudden 
atart of the horses ; but we had not long to indulge 
anch rteflections^before thestene became moreopeui 
and the road making a bend to the right, soon 
i^ronght aff in sight of the mansion, when a burst 
ef beauty almost nnrtvdled, astonished aad de; 
I^hted the eye. 

Hafod** inbuilt in a chaste modem gothie sfyle^ 
ttid perfectly assimilates with the character of the. 
country in whieh it is placed. It stands on a ^M 
Itnofl on the right of the rirer, where the vale of the 
Ystwith expands to a moderate breadth. Abore it, 
s^es a steep and deeply wooded hill ; and beyond 
Hie Ttitwith, whith here spreads into a broad sheet 
irith a pebbly chatiiiel, rises another hill, majestic, 
•ylVaiu and elegant in its outfine. The offices lie 
behindP the house, and are wholly concealed b^ 
plantations. Viewed from the mansion, which is 
bnilt of Portland stone, with turrets and painted 
windows, and is only t^o stories high, the ralley 
seems to close at both eiidi^, and aptly represents ad 
oasis amidst a surrounding desert, 

Ddirering onr letter of introduction, accompa* 
Hied with a request, that Mr. Johned would gite 
bimself no farther trouble thtm to accede his per- 
mission to see the interior of tbe hotise at an irlregu* 
lar hour, which lie readily granted, we were ushered 
into'the hall* This contains some antique statu^', 
«nd copies as well as pictures* We then passed 



. * While these sheets were passing through the prestc 
Hafody the most beautiful seat iu Walei* was burnt down^ 
and of all the valuable pictures^ books, and other curiosities 
it c^ntained^ very Kttk- wai^are^; Thii is not only an itf« 
dividual^ but a national low* 

VOIi. T. X 
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through the musicroom, the drawing-room, dU 
ning raom, &c. each of which possesses its appro* 
priate beauties, aud is replete with works of art* 
To particularize erery thiag deserviug noti<:e in this 
splendid seat, would carjry me beyond the limits 
prescribed. The ante-library is a singularly elegant 
apartment, with two beautiful windows of painted 
glass, from a Flemish convent. The library itself 
is one of the most superb octagonal rooms in the 
kingdom ; and is filled with many choice and Ta« 
luaJde books. From this is a communication with 
the conservatory, which is three hundred feet long^ 
and replete with the most curious plants; bat 
strangers, without a special permission, are not al« 
lowed to examine them, for reasons assigned us. 

Mr. Johnes is not only a man of taste^ but pos- 
sesses also distinguished literary talents. His trans- 
lation of Froissart's Chronicle at once redects honour 
.on his talents and munihcence. The Hafod press 
m^y justly vie with the most celebrated in the king, 
dom. Miss Johnes, an only daughter, about twen. 
ty-one ycsss of age, and heiress to these fair do- 
juains, is said likewise to possess a very cultivated 
mind, with great goodness of heart, and sweetness of 
temper. 

Jieaving the house, over which we had been con- 
dppted by the house-keeper,we passed ov^r a lawo^ 
where the mowers were at work, towards the gar« 
dens. These are pleasantly and advantageouslj 
situated on a level plain near the Ystwiih, and con* 
tain every appendage for furnishing the dessert* 

The road now conducted us to an elegant bridge, 
which spans the Ystwith ; and we were about to 
enter the walks, which are carried though the 
woods, alon^ the slopes of the hills, and opea the 
most briyiant views, when looking at our watches, 
we w^^re fcnundpd^ that Mreh^d ^ottime to take th« 
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rotrnd of flic plantations, much as we wished it | 
'fre therefore advanced only a little way, and has* 
tening to our carriage, returned by the same road 
Me had come, to the Hafod Arms, at the Devil's 
brid^. ' 

The eveiiing being very fine, wc walked out, and 
amused ourselves with throwinar stones from the 
bridge into the chasm and cataract below, and list- 
ening to the hollow mt-lancholy sound they proi 
duced as they happened to bound from ledge to 
ledge, or . to - plunge into the basons worn by the 
incessant action of the water. Nature was hushed 
In cveVy other quarter; but the falls of the Khaidol 
and the Monach know no repose^ nor can stillness 
ever visit their confines. Even at this season ^ their 
roaring was stunning to the ear ; and what dreadful 
uproar most they produce, when swelled by wintery 
torrents, and the impetuous tide is struggling withia 
its rocky barriers ! Than such a scene, nothing ^an 
fee more solemn : I can fancy all its power ! 

While engaged next morning in writing, the two 
other gentlemen of the party descended to the falls 
of the RhaJdoK, opposite the window where I sat, 
and began angling for trout, in one of the most 
ftwful situations that ever was witnessed by man. 
1 could see them standing on the rocks in the bed 
of the river, reduced to the size of pigmies, and 
their fishing-rods to little more than straws. Sucb 
"wrere th^ effects of distance and position I One of 
them, who is the least inclined to be nervous of 
almost iny man I know, assured me, that on ap- 
proaching the immense and nearly nnfathomabljs 
bason into which the Rhaidol falls, and throwing 
in his line, the blackness of the water, the noise 
and other circumstances of the place, so overcame 
Jiim, that he began to grow giddy, aud was glad to 
k>eturn. 

Fr«m the bow window of the principal room at 
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the Hafod Anns tibe scene is iaez|}reslib1f grMd^ 
All the principal features of the junction oi ihm 
Hhaidol and Monach maj be seen at one Tiew, a&4 
the cataracts of the former are full in front. To 
those who loTe the roaring and dashing of vsittf ^ 
and the rude sublimities of nature, there cannot be 
a retreat more inviting than this. Finding an aibun^ 
in the room, in which several visitors had recordedi 
their sentiments and feelings, I was induced to add 
nine in the following hasty lines : 

With miagl'4 fev and solemn awe iitiprat* 
The Pont ah Ftj^ach struck o^ anxiopj hrewi^ 
Ko scenes are these to sooth the troubl'd mind—' 
No charms in solitude raj soul can find : 
To softer views I turn with wearied eye— 
for peopl'd track* Ihea-ve the hearUfelt sigh* 

The mijesty oi rocks, the torrent** roar, 
A moment please or'agitate— <>no more ; 
But inilder nature^ deck'd by tasteful art» 
For ever holds her empire o'er the hearu 

Once in twenty yedi's, the coppice woOd^ ^^icll 
Idds so much to the beaut/ of this spot, is cut for 
charcoal and other purposes ; but Jiow this can ht 
done amidst such precipices is appalling to conceive ! 

In companj with Mrs. ^ I wap induced, bjr 

the representations of the landlord and his offered 
cuidance^ to attempt a descent to the falls of thsi 
Monach by a route little used and not much known^ 
^winding behind the Hafod Arms* I'his is more 
drcuitous and perhaps is less difficult, but^thegra« 
tification we received was not equal to the fatigue 
tve underwent, in wading through mire and dirt 
nearlj- as far as Llyn Vat's cave, as it is called; a 
traditional personage, who^is said to have followed 
the vocation of a robber, and to have lodged here 
in a place almost inaccessible^ and certainly unin- 
habitable in its present state. Whatever his crimes 
tnight have been, he did daily penance fo^ them^ if 
he sought for shelter here. 



Just as T got to the inn from this expedition, 
Ivhich 1 Mould not ad rise any person to repeat, I 
was honoured i^ith a call from Mr. Johnes of 
fiafod, who politely and hospitably invrtod me to 
spend a day or two with him. 1 had to lament 
that it was not in my power to accept his obliging 
Inntation on this occasion. We had made a reso<^ 
lotion before we started, to decline all visits to 
friends, except such a3 might be wholly incidentf^l 
and not likely to internipt our progress. 

At the flafod Arms, i? an orphan girl of about 
twelve years of age, who^cts as guide to the Rhai^ 
clol and the Monach. ^^ h)he was left destitute six 
** years ago," said the landlady, ^* and when we 
came here we found her in the house, and she has 
remained with us ever since. She has a head like 
a little goat." And well migtit this be said, for sh« 
clambers over precipices with the indiffereuce of a 
mountain goat; while her ntodest diilidence, and 
her unprotected situation, entitle her to the huma- 
nity and attention of every per^son who invites her 
services. 

Desirous of seeing as much of ihc country as po5» 
sible, instead of returning by Aberystwith, th« 
nearest way into North Wales, wi» took the mor« 
circuitous route by Llanidloes, divtant from the 
Hafod Arms about twenty miles. 

Crbssing the Devil's bridge, for i<?ome time we 
followed the course of the Rhaida]!, which was 
working its turbulent way on our left, through deep 
chasms in the rocks. Passed through the village of 
Yspyttyr Enwyn, in the cenietiTy of which we 
noticed some ancient pilhrs; and winv'ling round 
the naked basis of flinlimmon by a road formed 
with much judgment and expence, in oiio place, we 
crossed a part of that mountain, and met the car« 
riage on the other side. We had once thought of 
ascending the summit of P'inlimmoo, but verc d s^ 

x3 
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^uaded by a geutlemaQ who had often made th# 
experiment) and who as&ured us^ that there was 
nothing; Tcry interesting to be seen, eren if the 
clouds and mists should happen to allow a Tiew^ 
which is always doubtful. The whole sdeneiy is 
Scribed as being inexpressibly wild ; and on ae« 
count of the bogs and the danger of being lost, it 
is nerer safe to attempt the ar>cent without a guide. 
Yet naked and uniuYiting as Plinlimmoa appears^ 
it has stronger claiois to regard than any othec 
mountain in Wales. It gives rise to no less than 
fiye rivers^ whence its appellation,, and three of 
these are of no small cousequeuce ; the Rhaidol, 
the Wye, and the Severn. The two last rise ac 
no great distance from each other, but pursuing 
different courses, soon acquire a different Gha« 
racter. 

As we proceed, bills rise beyond hills in endless 
succession, from which devolve many wintery tor- 
rents, some of which are not yet dry ; and except 
that at the b^innio^g of this stage we saw some 
patches of oats, for mi^ny miles successively, nei« 
ther the signs of cultivation, nor even a solitary 
cottage, cheered the dreary landscape. The whole 
tr^cjc round PUnlimmon seemed doomed to unal« 
terablo sterility ; and even the sheep that pick 
their scanty food in this district, are more di|niQu« 
tive than any we had yet seen. Yet their flesh is . 
reckoned the fiwoetest and best of any in Wales, a 
country proverbially famous for its excellent mut- 
ton. 

About the end of the sixtK mile froni the Hafod 
Arms we entered Montgomeryshire, separated from 
Caidigan h}/ a small brook ; and following the 
course of t?he Wye, which rises on this side of Plin- 
limmon, afad in the course of a few miles is swel- 
led by triK)utary streams to a respectable rirer, we 
proceed l^idst a continuation of the same alpine 
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^tcnerj to Llangerrig, where the Tale of the Wye 
begins to expand ; aiid delighted the eye with re^ 
turning verdure, though but partial, and with 
huinan habitations, wretched as they are. 

In travelling about iifteeii miles, we did not meet 
with a single house Where refreshments of an/ 
kind could be obtained. Just before we reached 
L»Iangerrig,''we attempted to procure a little water 
for our exhausted horses from a farm.house neat* 
the roftd ; and though the inhabitants, as we con* 
jectored from the extent of the premises, were in a 
superior situationrto many of their neighbours, it 
shocked us to observe theb miserable state o^ 
living and accommodation. The water from which 
they had. the kindness to fill a bucket with a ladle^ 
ran from the hills into the dwelliagAhouse, atad was 
received into a hole in the floor jof mnd^ from 
whence there was a chandd to convey it out of 
the dwelling. The apartments were few in iium& 
ber, gloomy, dirty, and almost destitute of furni^ 
ture* It was tV^ith difficulty we could make any 
of the family, which consisted only of women, un. 
derMand what we wanted. At last an old woman^ 
probably the mistress of the house, who alone at 
first made h^r appearance, or seen>ed wUlirig to bci 
jeen, cAropreheiided our signs, and set about an^ 
iwerli^ them. But though the young womea 
avoided us, no sooner did they perceive that wet- 
were mounted, and driving on^ than they sallied 
0ttt, and peeped at us over the walls atid through 
a broken hedge, as if the sight of a carriage pas* 
sing this way had been a wonder ; and indeed we! 
have reason to believe that th^ is a curiosity at 
least, and to be seen only during A short space in 
summer. 

They all seemed to be employed in spinnihg, aiid 
in dying) as we heard the wheels going briskly id 
an inner room^ and saw some blue yitra s^l drip 
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ping wet from the Yat, hanging up against the tstfeSf 
of the house to dry. 

While we made a short halt at Llangerrig, the 
church invited our examination. Its tower is an« 
dent, and its font, of which we took a drawing, 
is remarkable for its tracery and its elegance* The 
floor was strewed with loose earth, and ^ shutten 
were put up as a protection for the windows (« 
common practice in Wales), a kind of darkness ▼!• 
sible pervaded this sacred edifice. The tout-ensem^ 
tie ^ was a mixture of meanness and negligence ; 
yet this is the mother church to seven others, and 
the parish extends ^'bout ten miles each way. 

In the cemetery we observed several recent 
graves stuck full of box, and others of older date 
with small stones in mosaic work, representing a 
coffin, with head and tail upright stones, fioth the 
prayer-book and the bible were in Welsh, in wbicli. 
language alone the service was performed. At 
the English, however, is yearly making a greater 
progress in Wales, and as it would tend much to 
the improvement of the county and the interest of 
the people, to lose their native tongue, it snrely 
would be proper to have prayers occasionally te 
English, and to circulate religious tracts amon$ 
the common people iu that language. Out On this 
subject, I have delivered my opinion before, and 
1 know that I am treading on dangerous ground. 
- In this vicinity, noticed some curious plants of 
the vetch kind, and by the road-side, the viola tri* 
color and lutea, and other pansies in all the variety 
of blended tints, and in the greatest profusion. 

After leaving Llangerrig,' the soil began to im. 
prove, and we were delighted to behold native woo<'i 
of oak and birch, fine fields of oats, rye, and bar« 
ley. Indeed many charming spots presented them, 
selves in the vale leading to Llanidloes, which con. 
trasfed with the environs of l^iiolimmon. appeared 
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Ukt so many gardens of Eden. Lotig pieces of 
JLixmel stretched on the racks, convinced us that w4( 
iFere now tnltelling through a country where that 
manufacture, one of the greatest in Wales, is ek* 
tensively pursued. Matiy hands are employed, par* 
-iicularly femaleSf in producing this Useful kind of 
cloth, which not only serves their natitcs for their 
•atire dresS, but is exported in considerable quan- 
tities to England and other countries. 

Llanidloes, standing in a pretty fertile tale, is 
tftther a neat Welsh town, having its fodr princi- 
pal streets crossing each other at right angles* ^ It 
w surroiioded on three sides by the Setern, which 
irising about ten miles higher up from a small lakei 
in Plinlimmon, has already acquired some magni« 
tude, and produces trout^ and at Some seasons^ 
ialmon. 

The churdi is a new edifice, and possesses somct 
el^ance ; but the markejt-housej an ugly old wood* 
«n pile^ standing in the centre of the town^ is a 
disgrace to the place, and ctisfigures the synunetry 
of its plaui The old houses in general are couia 
atrficted of trood frames tilled up with mortar, put 
the new ones are of brick^ in the modern taste, 
I'he streets are filthy to an extreme degree ; but 
it would be singular to find ti house in Wales with* 
lOut dnng*heaps before the door. Whether thej^ 
])elieTe in the Old proverb, ^^ that where there if 
muck there is money j^^ I know not, but certaia 
t tan, that they act as if they did. 

It was abont eight o'clock in the evening wbeit 
we entered Uanidloes, which we foutid in the bus* 
tie of preparation od account of a large fair that 
was to be held theri^ liext ddy, and were glad to 
be able to secure accommodations for the night. 
IVhile our dinner^ or rather supper, was getting 
ready at the New Inn, we perambulated the town; 
And after enjoying a comfortable repast,bein weary 
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vith the fatigues of the day, we early retired i$ 
rest, having previously agretd to start very early 
next morning. Indeed we had no occasion to 
becalledy as the noise of Welshmen over their cups 
of alp,the lowing of cattle and the bleating of sheep, 
which were continually entering the town, kepft 
Us more awake than we could have wished* and 
made us leave our beds with less reluctaoce than we 
should otherwise have done. 

The following morning we were in the carriage 
by five o'clock, in order that we might be able to 
take a stage of twenty miles to Machynlleth before 
breakfast. To get up early is no doubt saltttarj ; 
but in the raw air of a hilly country, to attempt so 
much, without any refreshment, is by no means 
advisable* I felt the ill efi'ects of the practice my* 
self, and I wish to caution others. 

Owing to the number of ^sceijits and the execra. 
ble badness of the roads, we were obliged to have 
an additional pair of horses for the first twelve 
miles. The post-boy assured us, that carriages did 
not pass six times this way, in the course of a 
whtle summer; and though it must be allowed 
that nature has been extremely unfavourable, it is 
scandalous to exact tolls on a road scarcely passa* 
ble, aud where little regard is paid to the safetj 
of the passenger. We observed the track of a 
^'heel so very near the edge of a perpendicular 
precipice of giddy depth, that I now shudder at the 
recollection ; and had it not been for the native 
politeness of a Welshman, who was driving his cart 
before us in a similar situation, in voluntarily 
turning aside, and exposing himself to the possibility 
of danger, that we might escape it, we should have 
been under the necessity of remaining behind him 
for not less than half a mile, or have run the risque 
of being dashed to pieces, by tumbling at least fifty 
feet into a rocky stream below, it is with plcasui^ 
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I record this incident, as it does credit ix> Cambria^ 
ciTilitj. if the natives, however, who are habitu« 
ated to dangers, do not see and feel tlie &ame cause 
for alarm as Englishmen do, the trustees of public 
Toads are not less bound to provide against what i$ 
probable, though it may be of rare occurrence. 

When we commenced our journey, the fogs were 
sH heavy^ that we could catch only near views of 
the country through whicb we were passing* 
Crossing the Severn, a giant even in its infancy, we 
iK'gan to ascend between hedge-rows of bircli and 
Inizet, and fields waving with wheat, oats, and rye. 
In the country through which we had lately passed, 
wheat had been rare, and we regardea its appearance 
as a sufficient evidence of the fertility of the envl. 
rons of Llanidloes. 

The hills which we now gained began to be 
covered with fern, and only allowed patches of oats 
in^the hollows, and on the lower slopes. The sub« 
stratum of slate which had prevailed so long, began 
to change tQ a slaty gravel, excellently adapted for 
making or repairing roads, but much less applied to 
this useful purpose than it ought. '" 

By the time that we reached the seventh mile* 
ytone, the fogs began to disperse, or to envelope 
Only the heads of the loftiest mountains ; and we 
looked of er an alpino track of sheep*downs, inter* 
mingled with morasses, from whence peat and turf 
are dug for fuel. On gaining the summit of one of 
the different eminences, which lay on the road, and 
rendered our progress extremely slow, we beheld 
OB the left a pretty extensive lake, with finely in* 
dented shores^ but destitute of foliage, and sur^ 
rounded in, the distance by rugged mountainous 
scenery, the abode of grouse and black game. 
This kke giyes rise to the B»ichwy river, which 
fall> into the Severn. 

Before we reached the twelfth mile-stone onMhis 
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unfreqaentcd roati, we had gsdaed the greatest 
height in the stage^ and enjoyed a striking view of 
rugged hills, abrupt and precipitous, and towering 
one behind another* At this point, we must have 
Stood many hundred feet abore the level of Llanid* 
loes. Our progress, owing to a sutrcession of hiHs^ 
)iad not exceeded three miles an hour, 

About the fifteenth mile*stoiiey wrth sudden de:. 
scents in the interval, and by a road carried along 
the Tery edge of a precipice, we arrived at land sus- 
ceptible of full cultivation, and' producing barley« 
Oats and rye had been seen nigher up. 

At a smalf pot-house within fife miles of M^ 
chyulleth, and the only one in this long and dreaiy 
stage, we endeavoured to obtain a little hay and 
water for our horses. Not a word of English 
could any person in the family speak, and ditn Sacm 
sonig was the only answer we could obtain to our 
yarious enquiries. Their looks, however, indicated 
cirility and a readiness to oblige. When we 
pointed to the well and to the horses, they under, 
stood our meaning, and brought us a wide brasft 
pan, full of water, oat of which unusual vessel the 
horses drank, though not without indicatioBls^ of 
fear, from the sound it made against their bits; 
Hay, however, was not to be found oti t&e pre^ 
^lises, and we were obliged to proceed without any 
refreshments for ourselves, as we could not drink 
czcrw in the morning. 

The only amusement we had in this dull track^ 
was in meeting groupes of Welshmeii and women^ 
riding, walkings or driving cattle to Llanidloes faSr. 
In such a barren and apparently uninhabited conn- 
try, it was astonishing to see such numbers pouring 
^04rn from the mountains. They looked as if they 
}|i'ul dropt from the clouds, for scarcely a single farm 
was to be seen from the road. The costume was 
pvidentl^ changed from what we had noticed in . 



C^erm^rthen and Cardigan sliires, ^.n^ W4S much 
less picturesque* Long ^lue cloaks were now 
QDiTei'saf, instead of the witile ; but the blacli; 
beayer hat, and ihe striped flannel petticoat^ pre- 
vail orer the whole principality. ^ The head, wa^ 
less mnffifed up, and the red silk handkerchief begaa 
to disappear among the females. Blue was the 
general colour worn by both sexes, eyen down 
to the stockings ; and this predilection in favour 
of blue may ba said to belong to all the Welsll 
pounties. 

Children are dressed in 2l striped flannel gown or 
frock, with sleeves, sitting close to the waist, and 
pinned before. A beautiful little girl of abouf 
twelve years of age, dressed in this costume, walked 
bare-footed for upwards of half a mile, in order to 
open a gate for us on a wild common near a few 
houses ; and though she received with pleasure the 
]itt)e gratuity we made her, she did not put herself 
into ati asking attitude, nor sink the native dignity 
of her race. She had the finest eyes and the most 
interesting face that could be conceiye<), and her 
whole form was shaped by the hands of the graces, 
T'he flannel frock was evidently the whole of her 
dress, and it shewed her shape to great sj^dvantage. 
It reminded us, that beauty w|ien un^uiorned ^ttractg 
f he most. 

About four miles from Machynlleth we entered 
p, pleasing vale, watered by a brook which falls intQ 
the Dyfi ; and by a good and level road proceed^ 
amidst woods, corn-fields^ and farms, to that neat 
^nd delightfully situated town. It stauds pn thie 
river Dyfi, in a vale hemmed in by rocky hills ii^ 
the distance, wl^i^l^ ^re partly covered with ver. 
d§re, and contains some respectable looking houses^ 
^nd som^ genteel inhabitants. This was a Roman 
station ; and in the vicinity are the remains of one 
pf the forts, and some of the private edifices of that 
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nation. Some coins of Augustus and Tiberias 
have been found near the site of the forL An old 
building was pointed out in \^hich Owen' Gktn* 
dower assembled the nobility and gentry of Wales 
in 1403, and narrowly escaped assassination from 
Sir David Gam, who attended on the occasion. 
Here Glendower exercised his first acts of royalty, 
and was acknowled^red as a prince. The senate- 
house, however, is now converted into a stable and 
a butcher's shop, and except a spacious door way, 
bears no traces of its former honourable destina- 
tion. 

We put up at the Unicorn inn, near the centre 
of the town ; and after some rest and refreshment, 
made a perambulation of the town, in which the 
flannel manufacture is extensively carried on. About 
three o'clock took our departure from MachynU 
leth, proceeding along the road to the right of the 
Dyfi, which sometimes receding and sometimes ad- 
Tan cing, accompanied us to Mallwyd^ distant about 
twelve miles. 

This is one of the most pleasant and easy stages 
which we had found in Wales, and the fineness of 
the evening threw a lustre over objects, which 
under any circumstances must be viewed with de- 
light. For several miles we travelled between 
bedge-rows, with the Dyfi meandering below us 
on the left amidst fertile meadows, while corn and 
grass-fields every where surrounded us, and even 
the hills were rounded, Tcrdant, and beautiful, 
though not strikingly picturesque. In a word, 
the vale of the Dyfi WAves with corn and smiles in 
cultivation ; ^nd no contrast could be stronger than 
|>etwcen this stage and the preceding. Oats and 
rye, however, are the prevailing crops : there is 
but little wheat or barley. 

Whether welook backwards or forwards, as we 
approach the sixth mUo*9toQe the scenery is ea« 
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Chanting, and we paused to contemplate it. Here 
the^ide screens present either verdant woods or 
downy hills, while the yista of the vale unites a 
great variety of charming features. A little far« 
ther we catch a view of one of the peaks of Cader 
Idris, over a break, of the intervening mountains* 
The vale now begins to contract ; and as we came 
in sight of the village t>f Mallwyd, the mountains 
seem to close round in such a manner as to forbid 
our farther progress, or at least to leave it uncertain 
through which pass the road may take its direc* 
tion. 

Several genilemcir^s scats adorn this fine vale, 
among the rest that of Sir John Dashwood King^ 
Bart, at Aberhiriath, a situation even superior to 
his fine residence at West-Wycombe, in Bucking* 
liamthire. 

Arrive at Mallwyd, whose church has a boarded 
tpwer, bearing the date of 1640, in which are cut 
some suitable inscriptions, such as soli deo sa-* 
CRUM, through the wood of which it is built with 
longer or shorter slits or perforations, as the shape 
of the letters require, and of sufficient magnitude 
to be legible in passing. 

Driving up to the inn, the sign of which is the 
Cross Foxes, (this is the Watkin arms) we had the 
satisfactjpn to learn, that we could be accommo* 
dated with lodgings, which, had we arrived a little 
later, would have been diflicuU, if not impos'sible, 
and we should have found it very unpleasant to pro* 
ceed farther, particularJy as no proper accommo* 
dations could have been found nearer than DolgeU 
lau. Here several roads intersect each other, which 
shews the propriety and, even the necessity of a 
house of accomi^odation on the spot. 

After dinner, ^wo of the party amused themselves 
with angling in the l>y^, in which they met with 
but indifierent success ; while Mr^. — — ^ and my* 
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self walked round the Tillage, which ii charmidgijr 
situated ; and entering thetchurch-yard, I took sL 
iiear inspection of a famous old yew-tree, which 
had arrested my attention in passing to the inn* 
^he trunk is very short, though of gre&t thickness, 
and is surrounded with a stone seat for the ?illag« 
lages to rest on. A little abote this seat, ten prin. 
cipal branches proceed from 'the same stock, and 
spreading in a circular direction, occupy a diameter 
of twenty -four paces in their utmost expansion^ 
making a ctrcuroference of little less than two hun. 
di^ed and twenty feet. This amazing trce^ whicji is 
still floifrishing in all its parts, rises to a Tery great 
lleight^ and is unquestionably the ftaest I ever saw. 
ThatdtAldi^orth in Berkshire, though its ttunk 
b flibout nine yards in compass, is by no means com^ 
parable to this, except thai; it may be superior ia 
antiquity. 

We were \taited on by one of the daughters of 
the landlord of the inn, a young girl of about seten« 
teen, who, without being beautiful, was extremely 
Interesting and agreeable, on account of the inno« 
cence and simplicity of her manner, ^nd the traits 
of intellect which sh^ possessed. On asking her lu 
a jocular way if she had erer been at the top of 
Cadar Idris, or if any people df the country erer 
thought of such an expedition, she answered in the 
negative. ^^ Do you not laugh at ns," said I, ^^ for 
coming' so far to look at mountains, catkracts^ 
find rocks^ which you would be glad to get rid of?'* 
** No," replied she without hesitation, ** wc ar6 
tery glad to see you.*' This sensible answer gsLY6 
ine a farourable opinion of her understanding, and 
in a desultory conyersation with her, she Confirmed 
our prepossession. On enquiring if she was most 
partial to the Welsh or the English languages (for 
she spoke the latter with great correctness), she 
declared that she preferred English; becaugt thcrt 
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,were few bo6ks ih Wdsh worth reading. In this 
too sbe/w^ right ; and did I know how to send her 
some books fit for her use, I should feel a sincere 
pleasuTc m. shewing her this proof of my remem* 
brancp. 

Next morning was brilliant,'and we resoWed to 
reached Dolgcliaii before breakfast. Passed a steep 
bridge over the Dyfi, with parapets scarcely a foot 
high, which can be no security. After proceeding 
nbout half a mile farther with a fine terrace view 
of the river, we crossed it a second time by an ex. 
cellent stone bridge, and then winding round the - 
bases of the mountains which towered on our left, 
came to the romantic but miserable little town «f 
Dinas Mawddwy, situated at the entrance of the 
narrow pass which leads to Dolgellau. Through 
this town, which contains nothing better than an 
ale-house, lies the nearest road from Machynlleth 
to I3ala, which runs on the left of the river, where* 
as we had travelleCl along that on the right. Here, 
and indeed in other parts of Wales, we observed the 
roofs of the houses beautifully sprinkled with stone* 
crop, whose yellow blossoms, at this time in the 
highest perfection, rendered the most homely cots 
agreeahle to the eye. The church of Dinas Mawd* 
dwy is a handsome structure, and the town itself 
"was formerly of more consequence than at pre* 
sent. 

Turning short to the left np the pass, between 
binding and craggy. mountains of all shapes and 
hues, in the sides of which are deep ravines, tho 
beds of torrents, not yet wholly dry, while springs 
descend from every lateral opening, and uniting, 
form a brawling brook, we proceed along a road 
where a few cultivated sy[)o<s in the bottom of the^ 
Yale, finely contrast with the unvarying sterility 
that reigns above, where sheep, picking their scanty 
fare oh the highest ridges, appear only iike.whltd 
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Banning to ascend, the pftss still becoifies more 
coiitracted, and naked rocks aboir/e environ ns. 
The ascent which is gradual, confinues for mor6 
than a mile ; and on giining its svminK, the eye 
darts ovef* a succession of mountains, fast and of 
bo definable shape. 

We now sunk tO a toiler level, though the road 
is still v^ elcTated, and at length Cadet Idris^ 
which had been concetded by int^tening masses, 
Opens on our left. It towers Sublime among the 
jiubject mountains, that seem to retire, ib order to 
allow its base more roOm to stand, and t6 dis* 
jplay their sovereign io more effect. let I muSt 
confess that I expected to see something still mote 
grand ; and lofty ail it is, I looked for an object of 
superior majesty. It stands on a brOad rocky base 
^ith a gradual ascent to its broiv ; wh^n the peaks 
lift theiDselres to appearance at ohce^ abrupt, jiic* 
iuresque, atid distinct. 

Amidst the continuous rocks which scarceljf- 
kllow a rood of unmited irerdurei the road noif 
descends towards Dolgellau,^ which openied On th6 
iriew about a mile off, in the rale at the foot of 
Cader Idris. Thb town, whose rugged style of 
afrchitectiire excellently assimilates with the charac- 
ter of the surrounding country, is washed by the 
fivers Aran 2t6A Mawddach, which uniting, fall 
into the sea at Barmouth. It contains few good 
houses though it is the place inhere the summer 
issizes for the county is held: the streets are irre- 
galar, and it has little to recontoend it, except th^ 
beauty of the wide and fertile vale in wli^ it 
stands. Though it is the grand thoroughfare on 
this side to the regular parts of North Wales, it 
has only one inn, the Golden Lion,^ and thact is not 
6nly indifferent in its accommodattons, bdt cona 
ducted with apparent negl^ence and Want of 
diYtlity ^ accoraittg to the ideas We had carrieif witA 
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vs from Eagland, where strangers often find << the 
heartiest welcome at an inn.'* 

The churi^ is the only bdilding in Dolgellau that 
8eserT08 notice : it b a modern and not inelegant 
pite) elrectefd in the Grecian rather than the Gothic 
ittyle, though perhaps it would puzzle an architect 
to say what style predominated. We Tisited it 
ttnd^r the guidance of the parish clerk, a man not 
desffitute of intelligence and information. It is of 
great breadth in comparison to its length ; and the 
side aisles are supported by four wooden pillars on 
the right, and as many on the left ; the roof is co« 
Vered with boards, the sound from which essentia 
ally assists the Toiceof the speaker ; and the seats^ 
^hich are plain benches with rails and upright 
backS) being peirfectly uniform, give the whole a 
ileat and decent appearance. Here all sit on an 
equality : and in the presence of God it is right 
9ad proper th^t human distinctions for the moment 
should cease. The only antique monument that 
Bolgellau boasts of^ is that of an armed knight, 
#tth a dog at his feet, with an inscription on his 
shield — HicJacetMaariCjJiiius Ynyr Fycharii 
' I had much conrersation with the parish clerk^ 
tad from him and others I collected the following 
information. Farms in this yicinity are y^rf small^ 
running from ^01. to 501. per annum, some lower^ 
few teases are granted, and little grain of any kind 
is produced here. Oats, rye^ and some barley^ 
lire the only corn crops : grass likewise is scarce^ 
md hay is either housed, or placed under thatched 
roofs, supported by four strong posts. The gusts - 
of wind froni the mountains would lift and disperse 
a commoii W^lsh hay-rick^ if it were hot thus se« 
cured; Potatpes are raised in some abundance ; 
but both 4tere dnd in other parts of Wales^ 1 <yb« 
sferred a most cufpable inattention to horticulture 
tn general, Even where the poor might hare had 
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gardeni, dr where tbe^ actually do enjoy this ad. 
Taatage, they Wholly overlook it, through indolence 
or ignorance^ and in the little encIos»ures round 
their cottages, we see nothing beyond a few po» 
tatoes, and often nothing but weeds; ereii the pro- 
verbial national leek is a rare plaut. As for cab- 
"bages, carrots, turnips, &c. and all the little Yegeta« 
ble la&uries of labourers In other counties, they 
must be purchased or done without. Where laud 
is cheap, and where small iTpots might with industry 
be reclaimed, hovieter poor the soil, it is astonish, 
lug that rewards and encouragements are not more 
trtquently held out to the lower classes, in order to 
induce thorn to raise wholesome and necessary vege« 
tables for their own use. It is equally delightful 
to the eye and to thu heart, to behold cottage com- 
lorts ; and it ihese pages should ever be read by 
the friends and patrons of Welsh agricultural socl^. 
ties, I hope they will think with me, that they 
could not dispose of small premiums better than in 
encouraging the ciulosure and cultivation of gar. 
dens. 'J'hi>re is indeed an agricultural society ia 
Merionethshire; but I believe its premiums are 
chieiiy conQned to other objects; though it is pro. 
perly declared in the rules of the society, ** that 
>f hatsoaver may have a tendency to promote the r 
general prosperity and improvenRnt of the county 
of Merioneth, its agriculture and manufactures,shall 
be deemed worthy objects of attention;'' and surely 
the melioration of the state of the poor is the first 
object thai ought to engage the regard of the judi. 
cious and .the humane. 

The poor rates run Tery high in this part of 
Wales, particularly in towns ; and they certainly 
would be infinitely more oppressive, were not the 
«iccupation ot lands so much subdivided, or were 
the prevailing custom of throwing several small inta 
one large laim g-ddenly to. take plac^. Kye and 
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JBfariejr are chiefljr used for bread. Fish, which is 
^excellent and cheap, delicate mountain mutton^ 
lUrell-flairoared bacon, and poultrj, are to be found 
at most of the inns ; but a piece of beef is a rarity*' 
The sheep, add yoiing horned cattle especially^ 
<lre soid in great numbers to drovers; from breeding 
these thd rents are chiefly paid. 

Flannel is the common manufacture, and a con« 
liderable number of hands aro employed iii this 
branch in and about Dolgellau, which contains 
hearly thtee thousand inhabitants. We found that 
'the usual prejudices against machinery preyalled 
here in all their inveteracy. Those who have weak 
t^es arealwilys pained to behold the light! 

I regretted to learn that the use of oxen for 
draught and other purposes began to decline id. 
Merionethshire, and that horses increased : ^ this will 
t^nd to make and keep the country still more poor. 
Sir R(lbert Vaughan^ M. P. for the coiinty, a very 
respectable gentleman, who resides at the ?ei^y bcaukt 
tifulseat called Nannau hall in this ricinity, is 
the great patron and pattern of agriculture ; but » 
few solitary examples cannot influence a whole 
district. 

Called on Mr. Williams^ the bookseller, sta«h 
iioner, and pointer of the place, and purchased a 
Weteh grammar and vocabulary : beseemed pleased 
to find that I could pronounce some of the Welsh 
words better than the generality of strangers ; and 
this compliment I had received from others. £x« 
eept the I/, there are few words but yhat an £nglish« 
man might easily master : that seems to bid defiance 
to all but native organs; 

At Mr. Williams's I sa^ a good collection of 
tours through Wales, but it seems the natives are 
hot much pleased with any of them. Tourists who 
intend to publish, |as was justly observed, pick up 
at randomj and set down at a venture all they hear^ 
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s6ine aiT indolent^ some inattentite, some credulou^ 
and some write only to amuse. The Welbh do not 
like to have thtir peculiarities recorded, or to have 
reflections passrd on their mode of acting or think- 
ing ; yet surely they ought to take in good part 
nrhat is intended for their Heifare, and learn to 
mend what may not Jiavc struclL them 'as an impro- 
privty or a disadvantage, till it was polntid out to 
them. I Trust that my arowtd object will justify 
my sincerity and plain-dealing : 1 wish not to 
phase, but to profit. 

Had an interview with the Cader Iris guide, one 
of the most original characters I ever met with. On 
liis introduction he delivered the following hand« 
Lill, of which he is not a little proud^ 

' *' Lege^ a^pice Cotiductorem^ et ride* 

" ROBERT EDWARDSj 

*^ Second son of the celebrated tanner, Williaiil 
Edwards, ap Griffith, ap Morgan, ap David, ap 
0\ieii) ap Llewellyn, ap Cadwaladar ; great, 
great, great grandson of an illegitimate daughter of 
an illustrious hero (no less famed for his irresistible 
prowess, when mildly approaching under the Telvet 
standards of the lovely Venus,thaii when sternly ad« 
vancing with the terrible banners of the bloody Mars), 
Sir Riceap Thomas! ! !* by Anne, alias Catherine, 
daughter of Howen,apJenkin, of Yn)s-y-maengwyn; 
>hoMast>fae thirteenth in descent from Cadwgan, 
ft lineal descendant of Bleddyn, ap Cynfyn, Pbince 
of i (>w Ys. Since his nativity, Ivll two and eighty 
times hath the sun rolled to his summer solstice+; 
^hy years was he uost of the hen and cuickens 
mle-house, Pen-y-bout, twenty of which he was ap- 
paritor to the late right reverend Father in God^ 
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"John, lord bishop of Bangor, and his predecessors : 
by chance madx^ a i^lover, by genius a fly-dresser anc} 
aingler. Is now, by the ^ll Divine assistance, Con. 
DUCTOii to, and over the most tremendous mountaia 
Cader f oiiis, to the stupendous cataracts of Cai^ 
and MowDOACH, and to the enchanting cascades of 
DoL-Y-MELYNLLYN, With all the beautiful romantic 
scenery; guide-gei^eral and M,\GNIFICE^fT ex« 
poUNDBii of all the natural and artificial curiosities 
of North Wales; professor of grand and 
BOMBASTIC lexicographical words; knight of the most 
anomalous, whimsical, (yet perhaps happy,) order 

of IIAIR-BRAINED INEXPLICABLES." 

He is a little slender man, about five feet four 
inches in height, and notwithstanding his very ad« 
Tanced age, hopped and skipped about the room 
•with all the vivacity and agility of a school-boy. 
The manner 'in which he expresses himself is as 
droll as his appearance. He is rather too free in 
his use of th&expletives of language, namely, swear* 
ing ; but I dare say the poor old creature only 
wishes io be laughed at, and to amuse his employ. 
ers, which he never fails to do. He was.dressed ia 
a blue coat with yellow buttons, a pair of old boots, 
and a coeked hat and feather of enormous size. 
This last appendage or covering to his head^ waj 
assumed in consequence of his finding that we tra. 
veiled in a carriage ; for according to some regula^ 
lions drawn up by a wag of the place, the grand 
military cocked hat is only to be worn when he 
attends peers, bishops, members of parliament, and 
other distinguished personages. His whole air was 
military, though he had never been a soldier. 

He procured us several little horses, that we might 

accompany him on a tour of the neighbouring cu. 

' riosities, particularly to the falls of the Cain and 

the Mowddacb ; but not being able to collect a suf- 

Hcieiit number for the whole party, I gave up my 
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pretensions to one of them, and amusad mjself ia 

near perambulations with Mrs. before ditiaer, 

Nothing) howeTer, amused us so much as to see 
the guide en mUiiaire^ with* a long white rod in his 
hand, ]ike another Merlin, setting opt on a full 
canter from the door of the inn, on hjls Welsh po- 
nej, followed by my two friends, who couki 
scarcely keep their seats for laughter, or indeed 
keep pace with him any part of the way. Qad 
not the animals been yery sure-footed, under such % 
Jielter.skelter conductor, and in such a country^ ib 
broken limb was the smallest evil that might reason* 
ably be expected ; but fortunately they arriTed safe> 
and ^poke highly of the entertainment which the 
guide had furnished them, by the qujiintness of hi& 
obsertations, and the viyacity of his manner. 

While seated sit dinner, a harper, named Rey« 
Holds, and the first wch^ met with, began pJlaying 
some of his country airs at the door, and produced 
excellent music; we ordered him into the roojn> and 
were much pleased with his performance. 

The day was so extremely, and indeed so oppres* 
siyely hot, that we all agreed to abandon thq 
thoughts of mounting to the summit of Cader Idris; 
but when the erening began to grow more cool, 
attended by the guide-general, we walked two or 
three miles' along the Towyn road, to hare a nearer 
-view of that celebrated mountain. The point, em« 
phatically named Cader ^ appears to the eye below, 
little superior in height to ih^ saddle \ but the tbiT4 
point or apex, which has a name expressiTc of it« 
sterility, is neither equal in height nor in beauty 
to the other two. Cader is computed to be tw49 
thousand eight hundred and fifty teet perpendiculfir 
beight above Dolgellau, and is the commencement 
pf a chain of primitive mountains,' extending in s| 
|iorth»cast direction. The primitiTe mountains are 
ppmposed of siliceous porphyry, quartz, suiid fd- 
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Spar: they are encircled by inferior mountains, pro- 
ducing slate ; beyond which, of still lower height, 
are Jimestone hills. This arrangement of nature 
vecms to prevail in mountainous countries : at least 
the same has been observed to be the case among the 
Alps. 

The Prince of Wales is lord of the manor in the 
neighbourhood of Cader Idris. On its highest 
peak some artiilery-men had lately been employed 
In raising a small temporary stone-pillar, probably 
for the purpose of the trigonometrical survey which 
43 carrying on through the kingdom. 

Having ascended as far as the small lake calloii 
Llya a Gader, it is usual for those who intend to 
reach the summit of Cader Idris, to quit the direct 
road. In this alpine lake we saw a profusion of 
the Lobelia Ddrtmanna, and some other curious 
aquatic plants. 

Passed two cottage females milking their cows at 
the very foot of the mountain, close by their pa. 
ternal cottage* On making signs, they handed us 
a bason of milk, for which, when a pecuniary com. 
pliment was offered, though the milk was intended 
for sale at Dolgellau, our acknowledgment was at 
first declined with a sweetness of manner that would 
have been looked for in vain from the polish fo 
fashion. Never shall I forget the blush, the smile, 
the diffident look, which one of them'displayed ; they 
arc written on my very heart. There is something 
peculiarly attractive in the modesty of the young 
SVelsh-women, and the disinterestedness of the na* 
tives who live remote from places of public resort, 
is inexpressibly delightful. At inns, and in towns 
generally, their original character is obliterated ; 
and they become selfish, venal, and unprincipled, as 
in other places. 

During this excursion we were highly entertained 
With the conversation of our guide, who waiktd on 

VOL. V, z 
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-with all the alertness of a boy. It seems he had 
once a large family of sons and daughters, but they 
-were now reduced to two girls by a second marriage: 
scTeral of his sons had served in his Majesty's naTy, 
and two or three of them died in the West Indies. 
^* I had no end of money," said the old man, 
<' which was due to them ; they killed themselves 
drinking new rnm, D — n it," added he, *' if I 
had had* the same opportunities^ I believe I should 
have done the same." If age has few enjoyments, 
its feelings are too obtunded to suffer much : he 
talked with as much indifference about the loss of 
his children^ as he would of so many sheep. 

His account of the jumpers in this neighboiirhocd 
was very free, and probably just. It seems they 
once attempted to exhibit their orgies in Dolgellau, 
but the great mass of the inhabitants being unin- 
fected with fanatacism, some of the young fellows 
of the town began jumping and howling with them, 
particularly with the female devotees, and put them 
com|cletely out of countenauce. 

If folly e'er can be abasli'd^ 
It must be ridicord or lusli'd. 

Our gu^de talked much of ^ curiosify^men^ as ha 
pronounced it, meaning those who were hunting 
after wonders; and enumerated arabng his follow- 
ers some of the first names in science and literature; 
among the rest, many years ago, Sir Joseph Banks^ 
and the late Karl of Bristol. From the remarks 
which the latter made on the appearances which the 
summit of (])adpr Idris exhibited, it is evident that 
he considered some of the productions found there, 
of volcanic origin,* though naturalists in general are 
of a contrary opinion. Lord Bristol, however^ 
^ havinf[ examined yi\\\x m\ich attention mount Vesu« 
Tius, and being an excellent judge, and a dtscri* 
luinating observer of whatever fell under his notice. 
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tnust ba a]lo\ved to bear great weight ia decisions' 
of this kind : I have. had more than one opportunity 
of admiring his sagacity, the nniversality of his 
^knowledge, and the native goodness of his heart ; 
and am happj, now he is no more^ to give this 
testimony in his favour. Edwards, however, did 
not only talk of great m^n whon> he had aCtended,he 
shewed us written testimonials in his favour, fr:>m 
some living curio sit 2/ men of the highest reputation* 
He wished, likewise, to procure a certificate from 
us, and we handed him one, in just terms of com.- 
mendation, but signed by the most ridiculous names 
that could be invented. This mark of our appro.. 
bation made him quite happy, and we parted in per." 
feet good humour, and bade him what we considerj 
ed as a last adieu. 

No sooner, however, were we up next morning 
than we found the guide.'general ready to pay his 
respects to us. He had brought a fine nosegay for 

Mrs. -, which was accepted in the spirit it 

was offered. At parting, he held out his hand to 
me with a '^ God bless you, I hope wc shall meet 
OBCemore." Poor old creature I his age, his figure, 
his vivacity, were all calculate^ to inspire interest, 
and the tear stood in my eye as I hade him farewell. 
May his evening of life be yet long and serene; and 
may the angel of peace smile on him at his departing 
hour ! 

Proceeding on our journey towards Caernarvon, 
we crossed the Aran by a good bridge of se?cii 
arches, close to Dolgellau ; and turning to the left, 
soon reached the village of Llanelltyd, amidst trees 
and corn fields, wherever the rocks would allow the 
hand of diligent cultivation room to apply. , Nature 
indeed seems forced here into sw kind of barren ;er. 
tiiity ; for except among the vales, there is not a 
sufficiency of soil to produce corn, while manure U 
scarce^ and rocks appear scattered over the surface. 

z 'i 
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of the ground for many miles togefhcr. Llandltj d^ 
however, is a pleasant situation, and may be con- 
sidered as the |)6rt oif Dolgellau, as the Mawddacii 
here-will bear vessels of considerable burden. 

It should be observed once Tor all, that in Wales 
every vale, every dingle, has its brook or Us river, 
and fhat those streams which have run farthest, da 
n^t always give name to the river which falls into 
the sea. Hence, and from the winding direction of 
the- h.lls, strangers are often at a loss, without con* 
suiting an accurate map, to know what river they 
are crossingt'or tracing. 

Passing a modern bridge over the MaWddaeh at 
Llanelltyd, we took the road to the right; along 
the base of rocky hills, the river flowing below 
us; while the clitYs seemed to impend dverourheads^ 
and to threaten us with instant destructioD. The 
character of this pas» is peculiarly wild and terrific ; 
and theeflect is much increased by the river being 
tossed from one rocky barrier to another across the 
narrow vale, and sometimes touching the bottom of 
the unguarded precipice, through the slope of which 
the road is cut. Amidst these convulsions of na<* 
ture, in a spot where several defiles in the bills 
meet, oaks of the greatest luxuriance and beauty 
cover the bottoms, and rise a considerable way up 
the sides of the hills. The scene was so unexpected,/ 
that it made a strong impression, and attracted 
more notice than it would otherwise have done. Ife 
Rooked like a consecrated grove of the Druids. 

Soon alter catch a view of Dolymel^'nlynn coN 
tage, the property of Mr. Maddocks, but inhabit- 
ed by Mr. Woodcock. It is partly situated amidst 
plantations or natural groves of oak, backed by 
rugged and almost perpendicular rocks; but its 
distauce from any practicable neighbourhood must 
adapt it alone for those who are very happy in 
themselves, or for those who arc disgusted with and 
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"Wish to shun the world. Al cottage in Walei for a 
winter residence is almost as appalling to ihi heart 
as a solitary cell in a prison ! In summer, with agree* 
able society, it may do very well. 

Quit the carriage after crossing a bridge, and 
ascend on the left by a convenient foot-path, cut 
through woods and rocks, in order to view the ce- 
lebrated falls of Dolymelynlynn. 

After proceeding some way, and catching a pftr^ 
tial view of the cascade, we crossed an alpine bridge 
thrown over the stream from rock to rock ; and 
pursuing the windings of a rugged path on the right, 
reach the very top of the rocks from which the river 
precipitates itself. Here, seated on amass of stone, we 
looked down on the cascade, which being parted by 
an obstructing and projecting rock in the centre, 
falls in two distinct sheets; but afterwards* coucen* 
trating itself, tumbles into a deep and large bason, 
in one sheet of foam, with stunning sound. Near 
the bottom of the fall, several pedestrian artists from 
the metropolis happened to have taken their station, 
and it is probable, from our position, that we as« 
sisted to enliven their drawings. 

Here the myrica gal^ grows in such abundance 
that the air at this season was perfumed by itsscent ; 
and had not the length of our day's journey warned 
us to hasten our departure, we could jia^c sp^i^t 
some hours in this delightful reftreat, forgetful of 
tlie world and forgotten. Every cascade in Wales 
has its appropriate features and peculiar scenery : 
to draughstmen they are all interesting ; but the 
sigl^t of a few is sufficient for the traveller, and will 
give him a very good idea of all the rest. No doubt 
there are several in the more wild and interior parts 
of the country, which are little noticed and have 
never been described, which arc equally as wdl 
worth visiting as those which are taken in routine. 
A serie2» uf drawings and engravings of all the priiu 
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ci. a1 cascades in the British isles would be a goo^ 

sp< cula^ion. 

i\ I'sunung our journey, we proceed aloDg the side 
vf a hill, partly covered with wood and partly bar» 
ri Ml ro ks, by a good but unfenced road towards 
the flerlivity ; an omission whieh^ we had frequently 
iioticVd, \ias too prevalent in the principality, even 
in situations where the expence could be no ob- 
ject. 

Ascend a long acclivity amidst rocks and thicklj 
scattered stones, where the eye was only occasion* 
ally relieved by frees or verdure of any kind. Such 
immense quantities of rocks and stones sur- 
loimded us on this elevated road, that it appeared as 
if Nature had col lectt^d materials for erecting a pa- 
lace, and afterwards desisted from the design. 
Whole cities might be built from these quarries 
above ground, if the expression is allowable. 

Procei'd towards the village of Trawsfynydd, ob- 
serving on our left Harlech mountain, on one side 
of which, though concealed from our view, stands 
the castle of that name, reputed one of the finest 
ruins in M^ales. We lament that.it was too much 
out of the route we had chosen to visit it. Several 
other mountains of the most rocky and rugged as- 
pect appeared in the circumference. In a drive of 
Several miles, we^aw only few patches of oats and 
rouj^ih grass, with houses or rather cots piled up of 
Itie stapeless stones of the vicinity. These, how- 
evt r, were " few and far between." Even sheep 
and cattle were thinly strewed. 

Iviake a short halt at the public-house in Traws- 
f) ;i> dd, where we had more difficulty in finding 
-v< - r for onr horjses than the trifling refreshments 
Mi- V. anttd for ourselves. Welsh only is^ spoken- 
ivf. Stveral females crowded round lis to offer 
Hi .; = -:• f^r sale. The landlady, though she un- 
♦ : : .- 1 o PJuglish, from her being used to see aa 
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•ccasional stranger, acted as a kind of InrterpYeter, 
.^ She seemed to entertain a yery high opinion of her 
ale, and pressed us to taste it* We had, however, 
discontinued its use, where porter coukl possiblj 
1)e procured, and it was seldom in towns but thllt 
' acceptable liquor could be had. 

Beyond this village, patches of oats, coarse grass 
lay fit for the scythe and some natural oaks, inter«i 
mixed with rocks and stones, which seem as if they 
\aA fallen from hea? en in a shower, are 4ieen all 
around us ; while in the distance in front rise stu^ 
pendous hills, surmounted by Snowdon, not pet 
divested of his veil of clonds, and fill the mmd and 
the eye with the Tarious masses and forms which 
they present. Though at a considerable distance, 
their immense magnitude, and the favourable effects 
of light and shade, baring them almost immediately 
under our view. 

The road now makes a determined descent to the 

Vale of Festiniog, and entering defiles amidst woods 

and rocks, we soon reach the village of Maentwrog, 

-where theveis a tolerably good inn ; and passing an 

excellent bridge over the Dwyryd^ by a moderate • 

ascent come to Tan-y-Bwlch^ at Whose pleasant 

inn we stopped ta dinner. Here we found two 

Cambridge gentlemen, who had first fallen in with 

us at Brecon, and afterwards on several ]farts of 

, our journey, though pedestrians, arrived before us.. 

They had crossed the mountains by a nearer roiite. 

Prom the inn, where several ineffectual ma- 

ndeuvres were played off to detain us for the iiight,. 

as they did not happen to be full of company at thi» 

time, we had a delightful view of the vale of Pesti* 

niog, which is mentioned by Lord Lyttelton in such 

rapturous terms, and has been^ described with due« 

praise by Mr. Pratt and others. It is watered by 

the Dwyryd river and other small streams, which 

£a41 from tho bounding hllls^ and .unite with the for* 
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men At the bottom of the yalley, jvhldi is oiiljr 
about three miles long and one broad, the Dwyryd 
receires the tide, and extends into a wide channel 
called Tracth-Bychan, and flowing through the 
sandy estuary of Traeth Bach, falls into the bay 6f 
Cardigan. In the meadows here some, were en- 
gaged in cutting, others in making hay ; and the 
enchantment of the spot, from which all disagreeable 
objects are excluded, added to the bustle of rustic 
employment, threw a fascination over the scene, 
and almost inclined us to loiter beyond the time 
that we judged it prudent to proceed. Tan-y.Bwlch 
hall, the seat of Mr. Oakley, overlooking the sweet 
Tale of Festiniog, is pictuTesqucly placed, well 
wooded, and one of the most delightful residences 
that can be conceived. 

A rapid ascent from Tan-y-BwIch, with oak 
groves on the left, and a bold acclivity on the other 
hand, takes us to the top of an eminence, from 
whence we caught a glimpse of Crickieth castle on 
one side, and of Snowdou on the other. 

The soil for many miles is poor and gravelly, and 
the rocks appeared from their burat colour, as if 
they had borne the action of fire; but chemists 
ascribe thi» tp the air acting upon the iron with 
which they are impregnated. Slate had either 
disappeared, or had been of such a mixed character, 
that it was difficult to recognize it; but in this 
drive it was again discovered of the finest colour 
and the most beautiful texture. ' ' 

In the bogs in this alpine tract saw plenty of thft 
Lancastrian asphodel and Dutch myrtle. 

Transitions were extremely rapid, which origi- 
nated from the road being obliged to take a winding 
direction among the masses of rocks, continually 
threatening to intercept our progress; but tie 
prevailing character of the country was uniformly 
the same : naked and lofty mountaius in the dis«» 



(ante) and* in the foreground scattered rocks, i^ome« 
times shaded by fern or Taried by a few stunted 
oaks, and frequently producing nothing but tha 
lichens that Covered them. 

Come in sight of Traeth Mawr, a level track of 
sea marshes, extending ta the vicinity of Pont 
Aberglasslyn, and forming an irregular outline^ 
according as the mountains advance or recede froni 
the coast. Just as we turn an angk of this tracks 
the scenery %ecomes inexpressibly grand. Suowdon 
towers subliine amidst bis subject mountains, still 
capped with clouds ; while rocks and precipices, vast, 
shapeless, and impending over the road in the most 
frightful manner, fill the mhid with awe and wonder. 

Yet steril as thb district is, it is not wholly unin« 
babited. In sheltered recesses among the gigantic 
rocks, which line the road, and sometimes on their 
Tery tops^ cottages are erected, and little spots 
reclaimed for potatoes,, the only vegetable on which 
the Welsh peasantry seem to set any value. Certaia 
it is, however, that the proprietors of the soil, or 
rather of the rocks, m^;ht not only embellish their 
estates, but enrich their posterity, by dropping; 
acorns in suitable places ; as oaks grow spoata. 
neously in many spots equally as unpromising aft 
those under consideration, which still remain a blot 
on the face of nature, and apparently shut oat from 
her care* Wherever fern and heath grow, there- 
oaks might be expected to thrive. This hint is 
intended for the proprietors of land. 

Enter a narrow rocky pass properly secured 
towards the declivity; a circumstance which I 
tnentioB. with pleasure/ and which we witnessed in 
many instances in this part of the country. Here 
oaks began to sprinkle and diversify the rocks; a 
convincing proof, that they might be reared with 
advantage in other situations, pf a similar descrip^ 
lton» 
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Hitherto the roads had been tolerably good, BXii 
Were conducted with much taste; but about three 
miles from Beddgelert they became so rough, nai- 
row, and steep, that we were all obliged to alight 
and walk. • - ^ 

The Traeth Mawr appears now to be hemmed ia 
€Hi every side by grotesque and majestic rocks, 
amidst which we descend to the Pont Aberglasslyn, 
which unites Caernarvon to Merionethshire, it 
consists of a single arch, which spring&^n both sides 
from a projecting rock hnpentiing ov^ the stream, 
which latter works its noisy way amidsf iiuge stones 
and rocks, but without the magnificence of cascades 
to please the eye, or the uncertain profundity of tha 
Monach to appal the heart. But, if the water here 
has a tamer character than at the DeWrs bridge it& 
Cardiganshire, and if the bridge itself is less sublime, 
what words can 1 find to describe the majesty of the 
accomnaniments! Below the bridge is a celebrated 
salmon.leap) where we saw men standing with 
spears, to strike at such fishes as might come withia 
their reach. Above it^ we contemplate a pass so 
narrow and so grand, that the mind is awed as we 
enter it. Rugged perpendicular rocks, about seven 
or eight hundred feet in height, rise on both side^^ 
without the smalhist verdure to shade their ^peri- 
ties ; while the bottom allows only a space for a 
brawling torrent, and a narrow road cutout of the . 
c\{(\\ and winding to the right of the stream. Along 
this singular road, and amidst objects the most strik- 
ing I had ever seen, we drove towards the hotel at 
Beddgelert, pleasantly situated on the left of the 
road, where the pass has expanded to a little plain, 
round which several cottages and farms are {Scatter- 
ed, encircled on all sides by rocks and, mountains, 
except where a defile allows a passage towards 
Bettws and Caernarvon. So formidable indeed is 
' the pass of Font Aberglasslyn^ and so easily couhl 



a small number of men pppose an immense host 
once cooped into this defil^, that we were no longer - 
at a loss to account for the, resistance the Welsh 
made in this part' of the country to the invaders 
ivho at difl'ercnt periods assailed them. 

At this season of the year it would have been a 
prudent precaution to have forwarded a messenger 
to secure lodgings at Beddgelert, which is twenty- 
eight miles from Dolgellau, as there is only one 
house pf accomtnodation here, and no other nearer ^ 
than Caernarvon, though this is the grand route of 
travellers, Once more, however, fortune befriend- 
ed us, and we found excellent lodgings at the Goat, 
an elegant new-built house, with the appropriate 
motto under its sign, ?atria mea fZT&A; my 
count n/ is a rock. 

From hence an excursion is often made to the 
summit of Sno\ydon, distant about seven miles, 
three of which m^,y be taken on horseback. On 
enquiring, however, we found that the easiest and 
most adviseable point of ascent wquld be from the 
Saracen's Head, a small public-house, about five 
miles off, on the road to Caernarvon, where a guide 
resides, and the distance to the top of the mountain 
does not exceed fouf miles^ three of which a horse 
can travd with safety* This determined our party 
to adopt that route in preference to the other ; and 
though only one of us had the resolution to think 
of attempting to behold the sun rising from this 
prince of Welsh mountains, and w'ho politely yield- 
ed to the general wish, all were anxious to devote 
the morning to the arduous task, and to prepare 
ourselves for it by rest and refreshments in the 
morning, before mvq left the hotel. 

The gentlemen whom we had met more than 
once, were again arri?ed here before us, and occu« 
pied an adjoining parlour. While supper was get. . 
ting ready, oue of tbem, >vJio was au excellent per« 
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former on the Gerinan flute, ^hich formed pari of 
his Yiaticum, went out ioto the area before the 
house, and produced some of the sweetest notes that 
■were ever heard in the vale of Beddgelert. Tho 
eyening was calm, and the surrounding echoes from 
the hills reverbcratetl the notes so a^ to form a con* 
cert from a single instrument. 

At supper wc had the company of a gentleman 
just arrived from Ireland, who was proceeding to 
fen by, the place of his residence, and who fa. 
Tourcd us with comparative statements of the ad. 
vantages which South Wales enjoyed over the 
northern division of the principality. He confirm- 
ed, from his own knowledge and observation, several 
extraordinary customs which exist among the WaL 
lians, recorded by tourists; and strengthened my 
conviction of the truth of the opinion I had already 
formed, that few persons reach longevity in this 
country ; but on i^it contrary, that great numbers 
are carried off la early youth by pulmonary con^ 
sumption. 

The landlord here, who has the merit of paying 
every possible attention to his guests, informed us 
that Sir Robert Williams, M. P. for the county, a 
man respected and beloved by all who know him, 
and with whom I have had the happiness to spend some 
figreeable hours; as captain of a corps of volunteers, 
calle^d *^ theSnow^on Ranger^,'* lajteJy had them re- 
viewed on the top of that mountain, when, to the 
astonishment of strangers, they performed their oia* 
D ecu V res and evolutions with as mjiich precision and 
.indliTereiice, ^ if they had been on level gro!ind. 

Hitherto we had been favoi^-ed with /luch fine 
weather, {hat in the course of twelve days, and tra« 
veiling early and late, we Ijad nc^ver once had occasion 
to unfurl our umbrel ias on accQUutof the riiin, though 
we had sometimes done so to shield us from the sun : 
Jiut next morning, when we jgot up at an* early 



liour^ as liad been agreed on, vrc had th; mortifica- 
tion to find that a deep mist hung on the hili^, and 
tliat there was every indication of a wet day. I'he 
pight had been ^excessively hot and sultry; and 
M-lihether from this cause, or the confined situation 
of this romantic place, all of us complained of 
Janguor and degression of spirits. Finding It impo^* 
Hble to ascend Snowdon ^ith any chance of en* 
joying its landscapes, we resolved to M^ait here 
fill we saw how the day would turn out ; and 
^hile my friends revisited Pont Abcrglasslyn, in 
order to fish for salmon, I walked round the narrow 
limits of the vale of Beddgelert, and picked up what 
incidental ioformation my opportu allies wbuld 
Allow. 

In this little plain is an almost exhausted tnrbary, 
but still some peat and turf arc dug iiere. llic best 
land lets at' twenty shillings an acre; but the aver, 
age of the neighbourhood is from half a crown to 
^ve shillings, with unlimited right of common on the 
mountains, which produce little to the nominal pro. 
prietor, except where mines have been discovered 
and worked to advantage. Several attempts bavo 
been made to procure copper near Pont Aberglass* 
lyn, but the ore is not reckoned very rich. Similar 
trials have been made near the very summit of Snow^ 
4on, as well as among the other mountains^ .and not 
H'holly without sucxress ; but Anglcsca, for the rich. 
ness and v^lue of its copper, is still inirivalled. It 
pin scarcely be doubted, however, that seve^^al va* 
}uq,ble metals- are concealed i^ the bowels of these 
steril regions. Nothing!^ made in rain : and where 
nature has been most un propitious ex ternaliy, sh^ 
often contains hidden treasures,' which compensate 
for her other defects. 

Examined the neat little church of Bidd<:c1ert, 
with a single bell in its steeple, as is usual in Wales, 
fxcept in towns, IVadition says, that iC was ereclcit 
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on the spot where Llewellyn raised a tomb to (ha 
memory of his faTourite grej-hotind, which stUt 
gives name to the village. The story of this dog 
saYOurs of the marTelloas, and i will not detain 
my readers to repeat it. Here once stood a moims- 
tery, one of the oldest religious houses in Wales ; 
and at no g^reat distance up the Tale of Gwy.nant is 
a lofty rock, called Dinas Emrys, where Vortigoru 
is supposed to have retreated and secured himself^ 
alter he found the impolicy of calling in the trea . 
cherous Saxons, who were first his auxiliaries, and 
then his masters. 

Jn this perambulation, I had to regret that many 
of the rocks which s'.irround Beddgelert, which had 
once been covered with oaks, from the effects of dis:- 
sipation or a want of taste, arc now consigned to 
the axe. One proprietor, however, is raising new 
plantations on his estate ; and it is to be wished, 
that others may imitate such a' laudable examplt*. 
We have undoubted evidence, that Snowdonia was 
once a forest: at present, except ia the vales, scarce- 
ly a tree is to be seen. 

The goats, which are less numerous than we ex- 
pected to find them, and which generally keep in the 
most inaccessible parts of the mountains, are said to 
be very destructive to young trees, by barking them 
in winter, and browsing them in summer. They 
sometimes descend during the night into the rales, 
and commit their depredations ; hence, though pri- 
vate property, they are proscribed in many places, 
'and killed without mercy. 1 saw several men with 
each a goat on his back coming dowh from the 
mountains, but cpuld not learn for what purpose 
they had been caught. Wherever they abound, 
they increase the beauty of the landscape ; and i 
would restrain, but not extirpate them. 

Purchased a few crystals, &c. which are found 
pretty plentifully in Snowdonia^ of the widow of the 
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late guide from Beddg^lert, She had a tolerable 
collection of crystals, spars, and minerals, picked up 
i>y her late husband in his various rambles among 
the mountains, but none of them arranged, or par. 
ticalarly curious. They scrFC, however, to amuse 
loiterers at this solitary place ; and a few shillings 
are not ill expended 19 purchasing some o( them as a 
nemo rial of the spot, and as an encouragement to 
civility and honest industry. A widow with a young 
family has always claitps to attention : and it seeni^ 
her husband^ in some measure fell a martyr to his 
too frequent journies up Snow don, which threw 
iiim into a decline* 

The young y, omen in this part of the country 
have a peculiarity in wearing black stockings with* 
out feet^ except a loop passing over the second 
toe, which keeps them in their place* We observ. 
cd several feo^alcs passing and* re«passing, with 
baskets on their backs fastened by a strap over their 
shoulders, and carrying heavy loads of turf for their 
winter fuel. In fact, the women perform many of 
ttie most laborious offices ; while the men, in places 
where there are neither mines nor manufactures, 
^saunter away their time in idleness, or muddle their 
brains with ale, a heady pernicious liquor, which 
seldom agrees with strangers, and which kills many 
of the natives every year. 

The state of the atmosphere still forbidding an at- 
tempt to ascend Snowdon, each of us amused our* 
selves according to oui^ respective tastes ; in hopes 
that when the snn reached the meridian, the day 
vFould take some ^determined character. It did so ; 
for about noon, the rains began to fall in torrents ; 
and we no longer entertained the thouglit or the 
wish of quitting our present comfortable quarters. 
A gentleman, however, who had come to Beddge- 
iert with an intention of ascending Snowdon from 
thence, was determined not to be disappointed hy 
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the weather from* his design, though lie miist hat^ 
known to a certainty, that he could see nothing 
more from the summit of the mountain than if he re^ 
aiained quietly in bis chamber. In spite, howerer^ 
of every obstacle of this kind, he set out on foot 
with an umbrella over his head, accompanied by the 
tehictant guide ; while the rain descended in streams^ 
and the mists floated down to the rery foot of th^ 
hills. To use his own expression, '^ he was resotr« 
ed to proceed, even if It should rain eats and dogs.*^ 
How far he was gratified, I am unable tb-^njectur^ 
except from circumstances ; but that he received 4t 
thorough drenching, and that he will probably in 
consequence have reason to remember Snowdou for 
«ome time, can be little doubted. Nothing can ba 
more ridiculous than the vanity of having it to say, 
we have done something, when that something » 
neither liecessary nor useful. To bid defiance tp 
common sense and to the common maxims of the 
world, merely to excite the wonder of fools, and tbe 
laughter or the pity of the wise, is the most con- 
temptible ambition that can actuate the human mind. 
It appears from incontestible evidence, thatof num« 
bers who at different times have toiled up Sndwdon^ . 
not one in three hare enjoyed a clear and uninter- 
rupted view fron^its top ; and many have with diffi- 
culty been able to distinguish the guide^ who was 
walking only a few paces before fhem. 

The most remarkable -incident that fell under 
our notice in the afternoon of this day, when wb 
were in search of any kind of adventure that would 
bestow a temporary amusement, was, the arrival of 
a party, in a post-chaise, of two gentlemen and as 
many ladies, three of whom were lame : yet all wiere 
animated alike with the ambition of hopping up to 
the top of Snowdon ; and because they could not . 
have that satisfaction on account of the rain, they 
«peut thci^ tims in asocial drmkilig and singing^ tiU > 



tli4»y had scarcely among the four a leg to stand on^ 
ur a toDgue to articulate a wofdU 

We miide a sumptuous dinner here, chiefly on 
salmon, which is sometimes sold as low as three 
farthings a pound, though the arerage price is 
about 4d. Fish indeed is the greatest blessing that 
belongs to Wales ; for meat is as dear as in Kngland, 
and therefore seldom falls to the lot of the poor. 
Our charges at Beddgelert were rery moderate ; and 
though we regretted being confined where so littje 
was to be seen, we were perfectly satisfied with our 
entertainment* 

When we rose next morning the rain continued 
to descend in torrents ; and the streams which we 
<!ould have passed about four and twenty hours ago 
without wetting our feet, were now swelled to ri. 
vers, while cascades were formed in every ravipe 
and precipice of the hills* Our prospect indeed 
was suihctcntly gloomy, and our plan of operations 
was again disconcerted ; but as what is yiolent sel- 
dom lasts long, we anticipated fairer weather before 
noon ; an^ by the time we had breakfasted, we had 
the satisfaction to see the clouds breaking in all dl. 
rections, and drawing round the tops of the highest 
mountains. In some places a fleecy mantle was 
thrown over the higher slopes, which wared with 
every breath of wind ; and the sun occasionally 
shooting a gleam through the gloom, gave a new 
and brilliant contrast to objects* 

Under such circufnstances we resumed our jour* 
ney to Caernarvon, keeping along the bases of 
Snowdon, which in this quarter are detached rocks 
and massy hills. Some oats and grass were groH> 
ing near the road ; but sterility, which no art of 
man can conquer, prevailed as far as the e} e could 
T^ch. 

Passed the small fake of Llj n-yCadcr on the left, 
cnvii'oned by grotesque masses of rocks ; aud soon 
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after turning t& tfie M^y enter a narroir *nile) veai 
drive along the side of Llyn Cwellyn, a fdry pretty 
lake, nearly opposite to 'tiie eeufre 6f which stands 
the Saracen*s Head, kept by the Saowden -guide. 

Here we were indiicedto stop^though^ppearances 
were still tinfavdiirable, ki hopes ^at 'the mi^ 
which stm hung thick on Siiowdou might clear 
away as the suti reached the meridian, and aillov 
118 at last to ascend the glory of North Wales, wifb 
•ome chance oi being gratified by the landscapes it, 
affords. The guide has the coramand of three 
small ponies^ which we bargained for at '5s. each^ 
nearly their Taiue ; and we fouifd fhat the cus« 
tomary cotopHtnent to himself was balf-a-gnitiea 
nore, besides the expence of hiring a servatit to 
liold the horses, 'when the 'steepness of the ascent 
tenders it impossfible to ride any farther, which is 
'#nly within half a mile bf the moimtain's top. - 

Filled up the interval of expectation in walking 
along the banks of the hike, which is about a mile 
long, and a quarter of a mile in breadth. It is Tei^y 
deep in some parts, and produces trout and char. 
The latter we Were informed are caught only in one 
Ipot, and foF a very few days antntally, about the 
end of December. 

A projecting rock in one place backs Upk 
CwelUn in a very grand style; but tbe generU 
Bc^ndry is naked and uninteresting ; at least it ap« 
peared so'to us, exrreloped as distant objects wer^ 
in moving fog^. 

From the Saracen^s Haid, the ascent to the 
summit of Snawdon is only four miles ; and a 
road from ** thence has lately been made to 
bring down the copper ore on sledges, %Vhith is- 
found at a great height in the mountains* Thef>e 
sledges, drawn by two horses^ wiM carry six kun« 
dred weight ; ancl we saw am old man of sovetity, 
who Is daily employed^ with a couple of pour an - 



sn»IS)'im ilUi ioDsome oocnpation* The old man 
vecmed ^urthmtiltic, and (well he -luigltt ; for rhad not 
lire longs ^en uncommonly strong, ibe^oonld out 
iHMreistvod so much dimbiDg for hatf 'the time that 
¥e appeaffi -to have dooo^ 

The guide, who was not quite disinterested .ia 
hi» opinion, after -bt^ig -vepeatedly appealed to, de. 
ctaretU that he Ihovght 4he>stnnmit^«f Snowdon, or 
Y Wyddfa (the conspicuous), "would be ^e from 
clouds before we rtacbed it; >and aeeoniinglyy 
l»aviflg laid in suchu stock of Tefresbments.as the 
little inn «iforded, we set out in agiand cavak«ade, 
itiU of'thcwooders weivere to belu>ld, thpugh not 
without AVniztHre df faar of disappointment. We 
'had scarcely however gained the first ascent, when 
JMrs. " ■ ' began to«growffaiflt and-giddy ; and as 
1 was lees«entbusiastic than- either of the other gen. 
Clemen, 'I requested they would proceed, and giro 
qoie^an aecurtfte aceovnt of their«expedltien, wJiilel 
^engaged to iAe care of the lady till their return. 
•In -a sliort'tiflie, 'I bad the satisfoction to see her 
-perfectly reoorered ; and as we obsenred a number 
^f petnsons pouring from tbeikills in erery direction, 
and taking their 'course alopg tbe brow of the emi. 
*neace on wUch we stood, -by 'way of filling np our 
ttime^^we^reeoWed to 'join the train, in hopes that 
we might see a congregation of Jumpers. A crril 
^M man from Caernarvon, whom we had seen play. 
'iHg tfae'fiddle at'the little too^ and who 4ipok^ Eng. 
Jish, now joined us, and informed us, that a n)ieetivg 
'^was to beheldat'auear^hoiise, which he pointed 
vQot, and that tiie percms as«enjbIiog were of that 
fanatical class*of Metbodists, who occasignnUy be- 
%rty the utmost extra^gance during thuir d^vo- 
«tions. 

.Just as we arrived at the place of assembly, which 
fwas wretched in the extreme, the preacher waa 
=1btfginnifl|( aervke^ sarroanded by as many itearers^ 
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as possibly could be crowded into the hovel, or gelt 
near enough to catch the soand of his toicc. H« 
deliTered a prayer with great fervour and fluency 
in the Welsh laoguaise ; then a hymn was sang ; 
and after that another prayer and a hymn preceded 
the sermon. 

Thongh I scarcely knew a word of what was 
said, I was pleased with the preacher's manner and 
the derout deportment of his hearers. He was a 
Tenerable looking man, with the general pale com* 
plexion of a shOe«maker or tailor ; and certainly 
spoke with an impressiYcneis, that convince i us no 
was in earnest himself ; while it was evident, by 
the deep and protracted groans of his auditsncr, 
that he was capable of exciting a correspondent 
feeling in others. He held a small bible in his left 
hand, opened towards the congregation, as if dis* 
playing the authority on which bespoke, and' their 
interest in its promises and threats: the right hand 
he gently,waved ; and, in short, his whole figure and 
action were well calculated to command attention^ 
I ao longer wondered at the influence these ilit<« 
terate teachers acqul|||OYer hearers still more illi- 
terate ; and* as i consider ^^ las est ab hoste 
doceri," I could wish that the clergy of the esta. 
blished chnrch would imitate the warmth and energy 
which is so successful among the Methodists. What 
effects would not result from learning, talents, and 
animation ! To persuade others,- we must shew that 
Vo are persuaded ojirselres. A dull monotony soon 
becomes tiresome ; and If a congregation feel their 
pastor labouring at a task, his arguments will have 
little weight to confirm or to reclaim. 

Among these people, prayers and psatm.slnging 
appear to constitute the greatest part of the service. 
This arrangement too is extremely judicious, being 
well adapted to the class of persons who attend 
tJiem ', mubt of wliom are much less likely to be 



Infttmiced by af|umeot than by devotidiial txttcU 
•etiawhict) they caD join. 

I cobfcBK 1 should hare been gratified to kave 
iiad no ocular demonstration of tide (anaticism of 
jumping, M^Hii . v'luch the service someticnes con- 
cludes ; the place^ howeter, was too crowded anil 
loo SBHilI to allow of suck aii exerdse ; and ior th% 
take of sound cdigion and sound sense^ i an gikid 
to hear that this practice begins to decline. The 
followers of Wesley ^ who are certainly the mt>st 
rational body df Methodists^ begin to have the- 
ascendancy over the disciples of Whitfiei^ ; ao4 
in time they will probably supersede them. 

Finding that the service was protracted longer 
than we wished, we retired a few paces from the 
meeting, and, seated on a rock, I wrote the sub* 
sequent lines, which were inspired by my recent 
disappointment, and by the religious exercises f 
bad been attending: 

Snow DON ! tliy giddy heights in vtia 
With Autierint! In^iirtl iiou|;ht to gaiu. 
Tuo proud to sink, averse lo soar, 
I lore the sniouth and level »hore; 
Through life would keep the plainest road, 
And 0ply movMi t« mevt my God. 

These linos I read to my amiable friend, and sher 
fiarticipated very sincerely in the sentiment 4hcy 
expressed* 

On returning to the Saracen's Head, we found 
the e|d man whom 1 have mentioned before^ P^^-* 
ing ag«in on his fiddJe to a company of idlers. We 
oould distiflgftisji Rule (Britannia 4t>nd Crazy Jane;; 
hut tile tunes were priiici|>a]^ Wol&h. i4i J^nglnnd,' 
H wonid be reckoned a {yrofanation ot' the sabbath 
to play er to sing in .public ; but amon^ those 
ftKOttntaineera^'.miiMc is ne^^ec out of eeason. 

/J» fioiur hQim and a hgH Srom tknk eoUiqg out^ 
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our friends^ who had ascended Y Wyddfa, rehimnft, 
ampl J recompensed, as the j thought, fur the toil 
they had undergone* But as one i>f them favoared 
me with minutes of his expedition, which were after, 
wards enlarged by oral communication, I will allow 
him to spealL for himself , sensible that the spectator 
alone can give a just and Ti?id description of what 
nuit have powerfuUj struck the fancy. 

'^ THE ASCENT OF SNOWDON. 

'^ For the first mile and a half after we began td 
ascend from the guide's house, we travelled over a 
boggy turf, extremely swampy, and to a stranger^ 
unsaife. When we advanced so far, that part of the 
mountain which was then In. sight, assumed the de* 
cided figure of a cone, and became much more diffi- 
cult of ascent, so much so, that it could only be 
efiected on horse-back, by proceeding in a zlg-za^ 
direction along a beaten track composed of slaty 
materials, on which we continued climbing for 
nearly half an hour* 

<^ By this time, we supposed that we had almost 
reached the apex of the mountain ; Init so various 
are the shapes which this immense object assumes 
from the different points of view, that the mind is 
often perplexed and dissatisfied with the deceptions 
which the eye has witnessed. 

<< Though the mists had hitherto been floating 
round us, our guide prognosticated our final success, 
and that we should be rewarded for our persevere 
ance, by soon having a clear view of objects. His pre- 
diction was right : the wind rose^^and as we proceeded^ 
lifted up the canopy of clouds by degrees, as if no. 
willing to disclose at once the wonders which were 
gradually unfolding themselves to our admiring and 
astonished organs of sight. In proportion as we 
advanced, Hlhe mists receded ; and the point whicfci 
we had before considered as the termination of our 
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Jmim'ejT) was only the first station that could be 
j^en from below, and lay not very far beyond what 
our guide Tery jocularly called the Ilajf-way House. 

^^ The ground was now covered with a beautiful 
mossy turf ; and for apother mile the aecliYity was 
more gentle, till at last we reached one of the most 
cubHino scenes we had e^r beheld. On looking 
towards the south and west, the bay of Caernar- 
von, the isle of Anglesea, and the Irish sea, bound* 
ed by the Wicklow mountains, presented an ex pan* 
sire and finely varied picture to the eye. The isle 
JoX Man was likewise dimly discerned in the blue 
expanse ; and the beautiful bay of Cardigan wit^ 
its indented shores, and all the intervening moi^i* 
tains, lakes, and rivers, were spread out like a map 
before our enraptured view. On the east and part 
4)t' the north quarter, the mists i^till intercepted tht 
sight of objects ; and in a very few minutes,, by the 
xollisg of -the clouds, ail that we had seen before 
vanished like enchantment. During the short time, 
however, that we enjoyed the sun, the various ef- 
iects of ligbt, shadow, a|id colours produced by the 
clonds passing over different parts, were beyond all 
ftescription fine, and -gave us a very distinct idea of 
tiie Egure of various objects. 

^^ After contemplating the grandeur of the scenery 
.as long as the clouds and mists allowed a distant 
proMptxt, the guide invited ns to advance a few steps 
Jarther^ to behold a precipice of nearly five hundred 
}3rds, so perpendicular that it could not be ap* 
,|>fOftclied witl^out terror, at the bottom of which 
.lie the two lakes, known by the names of Llyn 
'ik\di& and Llyn Llwydaw^ the former remarkable for 
\\» deep green hue, derived from its being impreg* 
Bated with copper, some mines of which line its 
bprderSi This scene inspired fear more than plea- 
sure; it might be called ^he. sublime of terror; and 
;thi$ sei;tfatii^fi yvas -^ot a L.^iie increased by thj^ 
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guide^s recital of an accident whicb liappeoed neat 
thiH spot, about two years and a half ago^ frbich I 
shall relate nearly in his own words : 

<^ On one side of Snowdon is a place remarkalila 
for the namber of bee-hives k^ept thei^e ; and amaa 
of the name of Howell Williams(whom weafterwardt 
taw) having been promi^ ^i^S ^^ honey from one 
of the owners of these itbrlfty insects, was on his 
way to receive it, and about to descend this preci* 
pice by the dangerous winding track which tbo 
miners have cut, in order to enable them to bring 
the ore to the top, for its conveyance to the Caer« 
narvoB roadk Aias! he had not descended manj 
steps, before the snow, which had Ute^y fallen la 
great quantities, ^ave way under his feet, and he 
was precipitated to the bottom^ a distance of not 
less than four hundred yards, and in several places 
absolutely perpendicular. Two of this man's asso^ 
elates happening to pass ^this way a few minutes 
after, and who knew his destination, on arriving at 
the spot, and beholding his traces in the snow, ex. 
cUimeid < Poor Williams ! he mast be dashed t« 
pieces/ 

*^ When the guide had reached so far in his nar* 
rative, which froze us with horror, and made us 
shrink back by an involuntary impnlse, a darl^ 
cfond enveloped us in its mantle, while the howling 
of the wind and the hoarse note of the cob, a bird 
frequenting these alpine heights, all conspired t<| 
give sn additional impression to the scene. 

^ The guide continued his recital^ and informed 
tis, that the men descending with caution, in expec* 
Nation of discovering the mangled remains of their 
xx>mradey to th^^ir great astonishment found him^oa 
9ris !egs, and in no respect materially injured > except 
that he had torn his hands, though protected by 
wcrsted gloves, by ca,tehing at the points cff tbe 
tocks which ftH within his rench, and which iifi^i^^^ 
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fb brpak bis UO* So indifferent was be indeed to 
the singular horrors of his sitnation and his miracii. 
loui preserTation, that he expresseil more concern 
for .the lots of his jug than for the accident that had 
happened to himself, in fact^ nothing 5ut the 
snow, %vhich occasioned his siipping^ coald hare 
saved him from destruction. 

^< We now learned that we had still half a mile 
to ascend on the margin^ of this frightful precipice, 
over loose stones, among which we were obliged to 
clamber, having previously left our horses in the 
care of an attendant. Another gleam of sunshine 
▼isited us, but it was speedily lost iti the surround* 
ing vapours ; itnd when we arrived on the ap^L of ^ 
the mountain^ which is only a few yards across, 
our vision was limited to a short distance, nor was 
there any apparent probability that the clouds 
would disperse* Here we observed a small pile of 
stones recently thrown np by some artHlery-men 
employed by government; and idso examined a 
rude circular piece of masonry, about twelve feet 
in diameter, erected as a temp<irary shelter for those 
whom curiosity might ieid to Y Wyddfa. 

** The only inconvenience we experienced on 
this lofty region, was an affection of the mnscles of 
the face from the cold, and this was speedily rt% 
npved by rubbing them with biandy. 

*^ In a short time we descended to tiio spot where 
^'c had left our Cambrian po<nie8'; and remounting 
them, we soon reached the Saraceo*s Head, without 
any accident or memorable occurrence**' 

My friends knowing my attachment to bota:by^ 
l>roi|giit me some pUinte which have been frequently 
nptiped as ^rowittg. pn the very Bimuajt of Soow^ 
dou ^ and if they were pleased with their expedi^ 
tion, I wan not icssvo witii the manner in which | 
badepQnt tiio^iiitorval. Ii should in tbis''place ob« 
cerve, that 'the porpendicvlar beigbt of Soonrdofi 

)kji. V. a B 
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above tlie level of the sea is compaied iaC tliirieoii 
hundred yards. 

It was nearly five in the afternoon before we left 
the house of the Snowdon guide on our way to Ca- 
ernarvon, distant seven miles, where we were to 
dine ; and feeling already the calls of hunger, we 
were little disposed to loiter by the way, partica- 
larly as our horses were fresh. «- 

Near the outlet of Llyn CweDyn, and fronted 
by a beetling and shaggy rock of a peculiar cha« 
racter, stands sweetly sheltered in a recess of the 
opposite hilj, an elegant little fishlng.box, belonging 
to Sir Robert Williams, Bart. The accompanU 
. ments of a mill and a cascade^ the latter of which 
appears perfectly natural, though it has receifed 
some touches from art, ane extremely happy, and 
render the spot peculiarly attractive. 

Beyond this the vale expands, and the hills in 
the foreground and on the sides begin to sink, a 
circumstance which filled me with the most pleasing 
emotions; for I was heartily tired of mountain 
scenery, and its attendant sterility, which had pre* 
vailed for the last hundred miles. To be hemmed 
in by monatains, and to behold nothing but rocks, 
torrents, precipices, and cascades in endless succes* 
sloo, may for a short, time give pleasure to the 
Stranger, frpm the vere effect of novelty ; but the 
eye delights to dwell on mildor scenes, and to con. 
template fertility and beauty. 

Pass thtottgh the pleasant village of 13ettws Gar* 
moil ; and in this vicinity observe increasing culti» 
vation and the l^ibours of agriculture, which had in 
a manner been suspended by the frowns of na|ure^ 
an a great part of our Cambrian tour. The coimtrj 
40ver which the road now lay, was a succession of 
eminences and dips, undulatkig in. a .Yery happy 
^tile; and the soil w^ rocky,, but not unproduc* 
i\Yp. On the left rose ^ ytry pictureiquje 9|0ttm 
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lain at some distance, near the sea^coast; but in 
front, the country was champaign and open for 
many miles, a feature Tery rare In Welsh land« 
scapes. 

The high grounds in Anglesea, which are few in 
number, and therefore more easily distinguishkl, 
begin to appear as we ad?ance; and from one of 
the eminences in the road, the whole island lay 
stretched oul like a map before us ; while the yene- 
rable and elegant towers of Caemaryon castle, ac. 
cording to the waving of the ground, sometimes 
emerged and sometimes retired from our sight. 

Cross the little river Seiont, and enter Caernar- 
fon, which stands sufficiently high above the shore, 
though apparently lower than the country behind. 
It is situated on the Menai ; and independant of its 
castle, the most beautiful and magnificent ruin that 
xan be iihagined, is by far the handsomest town that 
we had seen in the principality. Nothing can be 
more lovely than its accompansments ; and were I 
inclined to Tetire from the busy world, here above 
all places in Wales would I fix my residence. Tha 
streets, though rather narrow, as is. common in 
fortified towns, are well pitched, and kept tolerably 
clean t the houses are neat if not generally elegant, 
and there is an air of fashM>n and politeness among 
the inhabitants, whom we found in their Sunday ap- 
parel, that marks some little intercourse with the 
rest of mankind, and some knowledge of genteel 
life. 

Drove to the hotel, an excellent house built by 
the earl of Uxbridge, just at the extremity of the 
town towards Bangor, and commanding, or rather 
did command some charming views of the sea ai^ 
of the isle of Auglesea. A row of tre^s, however, 
on the opposite side of the road are rapidly rising to 
intercept this delightful prospect. They were plant- 
•df as we were informed from, pretty good authoritjf^ 
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in party prejadtce, and t\%ey thrive to spite of 
public QialedictioR. Every person who stops at this 
iioase lametits their existence, and would bless the 
blast that would level them with the ground. 

Behind the hotel rises a rock of knoaensc magni* 
inde and hctghA, which appiears Itke a smalj island 
tn ike ocean, as k springs up at once from the plain. 
Near it stands another of inferior dimensions, but 
hy no means inconsiderable. From the top of the 
iorxaer is a ine Imi^'s eye riew of the town, the 
castle, tiie Menal, the isle of Anglesea, and on a 
very clear day, the Wicklow mountains may be 
faintly discovered ; while to4he eastward the varied 
iaadscape, oiver the British Alps is no where to be 
seea to more advantage, fiere I found some cu. 
rious plants ; but had not leisure at this time to 
fHirstte my eaq^dries, as the moment when dinner 
'was to be ready was quickly approaching, and 
which did not come unwished for. 

in ike evening me made a perambulation of ths 
town, and as the w<^ther was tine, it was rather 
late before we returned to oar inn. We walked 
round the castle, which has been so often described, 
that repetition becomes yapid ; but certainly no* 
4bing can be finer than its hexagonal turrets springs 
:lng from massy towers at the angles. A minute 
inspection of its beauties, however, was postponed 
till the morning, and we satisfied 4>nrselves with ji 
general survey. 

On the adjoining quay, we found vast quantities 
of beautiful slates ready for exportation. Ships of 
three or four hundred tons burden can come up here 
with the tide ; and there is a constant inrtercounui 
between this port and Ireland. The terrace walk, 
under the castle walls, along the banks of the Me* 
nai, is one of the most beautiful promenades in the 
kin^cMn, and it was well ifiUed this ^evening with 
.genteel people v well as plebeians. Some vi Jth« 
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Ifirang ladies, for beauty and elegance, would liart 
done no discredit to Hyde-park ; and as it may b«v . 
fairly presamed they are more innocent than many 
-who tread that fashionable round, 1 will hope too 
they are more happy. 

JBarly next morning the sky was overcast and the 
«r cool •' but nevertheless I resolved to employ my 
time before breakfast, in examining the ruins of the 
ancient Segontium, which lie about half a mile south 
of the modem Caernarvon* This seems to have 
been a principal station of the Romans, and had 
roads connecting with other military posts. It has 
evidently been of an obfong form, and appears to 
have occupied about six acres of ground. ' The fori 
appertaining to it, and standing at no great distance, 
is of the same figure, and its area is about an a,,cre« 
^ The remaining walls are of great thickness and 
about twelve feet high. Along them are three pa. 
rallel rows of circular holes, concerning the use and 
design of which antiquaries are much divided. At 
each angle of the walls, a tower hai formerly been 
erected. Except as a vestige of the conquerors of 
the world, Segontium, however, is little entitled to 
notice. Roman coins are occasionally found in the 
vicinity ; and according to Matthew of Westmin- 
ster, Constantius, the father of Constantino the 
great, was buried here, and his body discovered in 
1283, and honourably interred in the neighboering 
church. Why a person who died at York, if we 
cad give credit to the best writers, should be inter* 
red at Segontium, is difficult to determine, and I 
leave the story as I found it. ^ 

After breakfast, I set out with the intelligent 
master of the hotel to visit his farm, which lies two 
miles off on thefiangor road. This object was 
congenial to my disposition,' and more in the line 
of cjy pursuits than tracing the rcftiains of aoti« 
qtihy *^ and I recehed much gratificatiou from wit* 
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nesiin^-^lie jjididous s^ieiD of .agviciiriupe which 
Mr. Wakeman pursues. The vast IraprovemeDis 
he has onade on his rfamiy.'h^r ^means of draioing, 
irrigation, and marling, by ^blowing up rocks and 
leyeliing, shew what might be effected in this coun*- 
ivy J if ancient pvejo dices could be overcome, and 
a better system adopted. Many of hw implements 
of husbandry are on a pecoltar construction, and <ff 
his own invention.- He shewed me a macliine for 
hoeing turnips^ which he had just completed ; and 
it has OTery appearance o( answering the puFpese 
for which it is intended, and wiU do as much worfe 
in six hours with. two horses, as six men could do 
in .a long day. Of courae^it is needless to observe 
that he uses the turnip husband ify, though in Ihis, 
few of his neighbours imitate his example. Ha 
plants and digs potatoes by means of a plougii^ 
in a Tepy expeditious manner, and raises much ^r. 
,ger crops than ave usually doaeby hand, though 
the ex pence is at least fiTe^fold, 

Land in the immediate Tjctn i ty of CaemsproB 
lets reryhigh; some grass^fields for nt^t less than 
.£ye . pounds an acre. The average - of arable, ' how« 
erer, does not exceed l^s. or 15^. and some land it 
as low as half a crown an acre. Tithes run tery 
high, and are commonly let by auction. The con* 
itequenc»«f this is obvious : there can neither be>a 
^ooi understanding between the cleigyraan and hit 
.parishioners, nor between each otli^r. If all tha 
•tithes in the kingdom were valued, and a com rent 
*fixed in lieu of them, religion wotktd gain much, and 
the cletgy would lose nothing, except trouble. As 
rfor the toAuence arising from the established mode 
tof payment by tithes, a good man would be 
.ashamed to use it, and a bad man will only find it a 
^source of reaation for himself and others. On the 
• other hand, I pannot approve of inaking an allot* 
«»entin Jand in Ueu .of tithes, as is- frequently dona 
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on enclosures. It throws too much of the soil into 
iDortiDain, and is inimical to improTcments of every 
iuBd ; unless certain Ifascs i^ere granted, to which. 
I oan see nonobjection, if the bishop, the patron^ 
and the incumbent are all made parties. 

On mj tretuj^n, fpuiMi itd^y Mpunt S-— .had 
joined our partjr ; and we all proceeded .to a mare 
^particular examination of the WtJe, one ot the < 
noblest works of Edward J. \whose statue, gra^pit^ , 
.H 5 word. or a dagger, for.^^e whole is rath r .muti« 
^atedy t^tands over the, grand ^nd .massy entrance, 
.<>nce def^nd^d by four j^prtcuttises. ;£dw^n) by 
liis air seems to menace ri^^tjier than do conciliate; 
and thtSkfoUo>ving,liiies9 trans] fit^d^frpm the W^lsh^ ^ 
^imi^edialely .occurred to ,o£iy m^id,. ^.I cpQ.t^» ' 
^p^ted the,image of this politic jt^ut cruel fif'^Qfi ; 

Where! ye now astonlshM. cry — • ' '" 

Wlierc dues mighty Tidward lie i 
•He that ga«'« these rankpa^rts hinh; ' 
W hCHs prostrate Cambria lean'd on earth? ., , 
Here tdill, his Uaage raisM <|ji high . 
.Attracts the thoughtful cuiiouseye.j" 
But he, long huruht'd from a thr'ohe^ 
Far distaac lies beneath a stoae. - < 

• * 

Theifignre of the building js an irr^u}ar obl.(>%j, 

.<and the inside is much more sbatterixl than the oi^t* 

..Aide nrould hav^ led ns to conclude* The feowefty 

,haMf^y^rf s(^e^f whidi «re octagoqal .and others 

.decagoqaU still remain in a.great4i^CC}e of p«^^« 

lotion* (The Eagle tower is by far .the largest iM^d 

..most Blcgant in this i^gnificent pile. We ^cendedl 

it to see the .apartment in whj<;h tradition says the 

first Prince of .Wales, the 9phappy. Edward II. wai 

born. If it was selftiCted as one of the very .worst 

which the castle probably furnished, tiiere fii^t 

be some truth in the legend^; for instead, of being 

a place fit for the accaucheitUfnt of a great qilWn, 

it is at once dark, Small, and ipfi<^QTeuicnt (p the 

Ia«t degree. The Eagle tower, howeVcr, i.# dotbi, 
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once boasted some splendid apartments, and surelj 
the dutifal, the affectionate £Ieanor deserTed the 
Tcry best ! From the top of this tower, which has 
a winding stone j^taircase, there is a very extensire 
Tfew over sea and land. 

A gallery, which once went ronnd the inside of 
the castle, at a great hdglit from the ground, now 
only appears in broken parts on the side next the 
Seiont, and amidst its fragments we saw a she-goat 
skipping with her kids, iu a nianaerthat woold haTe 
l)een frightful to almost any other animaU It put 
me in mind of a favourite passage in Ossian, and it 
lorinedan interesting snbject for the pencil. 

This vast pile, it is said, wa$ built within'a year, 
" thitfiy at tho expenoe of the vanq[uished chieftains^ 
and b/tha labour of the enstaved peasantry. Fiia 
hundred and twcnty^two years arc since elapsed ; 
and probably another century or two will pass, 
before it becomes sufficiently picturesque for a 

VOID* 

Having dispatched a messenger id the morning to 
invite one of the dignitaries of Bangor cathedral, a 
dear and valned mutjual ft'iend, to dine with us at 
Bangor Ferry, -^e left Caernarvon about fife in the 
Itfteriioon, and proceeded along one of the Enest 
roads in the kingdom, amidst fields of wheat^ bar- 
ley, oats, and grass, in some places under good ma- 
nagement, and which might generally be rendered 
Tery productive. The Meuai and the level shore 
of Anglcsea attended us on the left ; on the right 
and in front we saw mountains in the distance, 
among which ' Carnedd Llewellyn and Penmaen 
Mawr towered in all their majesty. The former is 
only sixteen yards lower than the summit of SnoV- 
dotf; and yet it is scarcely noticed by travellers. 
So mttch depends on established and familiar names : 
what is most popular is not always the most dss 
serving of regard I 
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Several seats eii1iv.ea the banks of the IVJenai oa 
both sides. Among others, Plas Newdd, the ele- 
gant and well wooded residence of the £!arl of Ux- 
bridge, appears to great advantage on the Angle- 
Bca coast* Nearly opposite to this is Moel*y-Dott 
Ferry. Here part of the army of Edward I. ex- 
perienced a severe defeat in 1282, from the Welsh, 
who sallied upon them from the fastnesses of Snow, 
don ; but had not long cause to exult in their sue* 
ces; and near the same jspot, or ^.t Llanedwen, it is 
supposed,, that Svietonius Paulinus, the Roman ge- 
neral, first landed, when he terminated the rule and 
lives of the Druids. Tacitus give^ a vejry interest. 
Ing account of this invasion. .On this ocrasion, the 
llomans forgot their usual liberal policy, of sulfer^ 
Ing the vanquished to retain their religious rites and 
ceremonies; for they cut down the Qon$ecrated 
|;roves, and overturned tKe altars which It^dbeen 
j:,oIluted with human bloody They indeed were 
probably influenced by the same motives of exter^t 
inination which actuated Edward I. when he mas« 
^cred the bards. 

But to proceed: the roa4 gradually divergioj^ 
from the banks of the Menai, we come ito an emU 
. nence, and look down on the city of Bangor, about 
A mile distant, situated un4erarocky hill, and wa« 
tered by a small stream. I'he tower of the cathe^ 
.dral, which is inferior ,to many parish churches in 
Knglandy is the only object that makes any figupe 
at a distance.; jand except the episcopal palace^ 
Ivihich IS pleasantly situated, there is vei;y little to 
attract notice in the place. Yet Bangor was once 
dignified with the epithet of Great, and is esteem^ 
the oldest episcopal see in Wales, being founded 
about 516. The town or city consists only of one 
principal street, and few houses in the place risie 
a|30ve mediocrity. Even the inn is said to furnisji 
but ordinary accoQimodations, tliough it must to 



ftiany be more agreeable than the bustle at the 
ferry. 

After calling at the post-office^ whilethe carriage 
proceeded the nearest road to the ferry about a 
mile off, in passing down the street I had the plea- 
sure to meet Mr. Canon R. who had accepted oar 
invitation, and was on his way to meet us at die. 
ner. 

Finding excellent accommodations at Bangor 
Ferry, kept by Jackson, we spent the evening ia 
the most sociable and agreeable manner ; and much 
conversation passed on the situation of the people 
in this part of the principality, and on the state of 
agriculture in particular. Mr. R, who spoke from 
experience, gave a very Unfavourable account of 
the farming system in the neighbourhood, and 
thought the manner of letting atid occupation 
equally bad. He is friendly to large farms, at least 
larger than the generality here ; and indeed when 
land is too much subdivided, the effects are equally 
injurious to the occupier, the proprietor^ and to 
the public. A small farmer produces little or no 
public supply : he is satisfied k he can maintain his 
family and pay his rent ; whereas a man who pos* 
sesses some capital is both able and witling to cn« 
gage in improvements, and in pursuing his private 
interest, he benefits the community by an increased 
produce. Of the industry of the labouring poor 
i^e heard no very partial praise. Where> luxuries 
are unknown, indolence will necessarily prevail* 
Man seldom works, but to procure something which 
his real or artificial wants demand. The former 
are easily supplied : it is to the latter that great 
exertions are to be ascribed, in every walk 6f life. 

Here we were entertained by a harper of distin. 
guished talents, and whose superior execution oa 
his native instrument made ns despise all that we 
iiad hitherto heard. His name is Pritchard ; and 
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lie not only plays on the harp^ but makes harps, 
aud composes aod sets music to them. In fact hft 
IV as qualified to accompany the ancient bards ; and 
as his fingers ilew over the wires of melody^ I was. 
f'eady to exclaim with Kett, 

Restrain thy tuneful hand, awake no more 
The melting harmony ot'toneful strings ; 
Thy suttest note some l^ely image brings 

To life, that torpid lay in mem'ry'i store. 

That strain was like the nightingale's sad voicet 
Mourning her nestlings she no more can see. 
You strike the trembling cords of ec^iacy, , 

And ring the Jcneli of my departed joys. 

Yet stay — such plaintive sweetness greets mine ear« 

r listen, ev'u while starts the trembling tear. 

When we set out on this tour, it was our inten* 
tion to have proceeded as far as Holyhead, and to 
haTC^ioited the principal Druidical remains in 
Mona, as well as the Pafys mountain, so celebrated 
for its copper mines. Several circumstances, how. 
ever, conspired to alter our resolution: the time to 
which we had limited our journey was far spent ; 
and more interesting scenery and objects still iiivl. 
ted us than we could expect to find in Anglesea, 
which, ^however distinguished in the days 6( the 
Druids, has now few charms for strangers, except 
those parts which lie along the shores of tbeMenai, 
which are indeed beautiful and attractive. We 
therefore held a consultation at Bangor Ferry, and 
resolved to proceed no farther than Beaumarb and 
its vicinity, to which object we were to devote the 
forenoon ; while, by an arrangement made with 
our friend) who lives about two or three miles be^ 
youd Bangori on the road to Conway, we were to 
take a passing dinner with him, and get on to Cou^ 
way to sleep. 

Tbe clouds hung very heavy, and there waserery 
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indication of squall J weather. The air was extreme. 
ly cold for the season ; and while we were at break- 
fast, $uch & Tiolent shower of rain fell that we 
began to be apprehensive our intended etcursion 
must be abandoned; but the clouds parting, it was 
finally resolved on, though the Menaa was rough and 
the tide unfaTOurable, to take a boat for fieaumaris. 
Mrs. ■ >■ prudently declined being of the party, 
and wished to reiAaia at the ferry, till our return 
from Anglesea. 

Having engaged two boatmen, to whom we were 
to pay half«a guinea, we embarked on the Menai, 
find proceeded up the frith; Great Orme*s Head, 
Penmaen Mawr, and other mountains of Caernar- 
TOBshire, successively opening to our view. We 
had not, however, proceeded above three railes, 
when one of the gentlemen, who had without con^ 
i;ern or apprehension looked down from the precis 

fnces ofSnowdon, began to grow giddy ami sick, 
^ rom the swetl occasioned by. the wind and tide 
being in opposition^ and the currents meeting; and 
in consequence of this, we found it advisable to 
land, and proceed toBeadmaris on foot the remain? 
fier of the way, along a new and excellent road^ 
eut at the sole ex pence of Lord Bulkeley, out of 
the cliifs that form the Anglesea shores of the 
Menai, and secured towards the sea by a sirong 
stone wall, about five feet high. It is with piea-> 
sure I record this instance of public spirit ; as it 
8tiorteoSv.a very circuitous road from Bangor Ferry 
to Beaumaris, and at the same time renders the 
communication perfectly safe. 

Beaunjarisis a neat town^ con t4iniiig about 16Q6 
inhabitants. It stands about six miles from Bangor 
.^''erry, though on either looking up or down the 
streigbt, the distance does not appear sO great. 
The church and the old ca&tlc are the pVincipai or^ 
naments of the place ; but'on att cminenfe li^Vo^ 
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and closely adjoining, stands Baron Hall, the ele« 
gant seat and grounds of Lord Bulkeley, from 
whcncjQ the prospects are very extensive' and finely 
varied. 

Isles, towns, the rising hills, the spreading hnj. 
The muse deli^'htcd, owns the grand displaj! 
Here Flora imiles, and fluw'rs of ev'ry hue 
Their giowing petals spiead, and firinkthe dew ; 
For art and nature here their beauties blend. 
And lasteand Bulkelc^ for the pijm contend. 

Beaumaris Bay ; a Poem^ 

« 

The ruins of the castle, the last of the threfe 
great fortresses erected by Edward I. to curb' the 
Welsh, stands at the upper end of the town, and 
make a Tery picturesque appearance, though the 
situation is rather low. The style of building is 
very fine, and some of the beautiful specimens of 
ihe taste of the age in which it was reared still re« 
main. 

The bay before the town is rery secure, and has 
seldom less than se?en feet water at the ebb. The 
town is a corporation, and possesses several ?alua» 
ble privileges, the gift of Edward I. who first liaised 
it into any consequence. ^ ' 

Here Judge Fox of Ireland resides, unirersally 
respected and beloved. While we were waiting 
at the inn, which bears the sign of the Bull's Head^' 
two carriages arrived full of his Irish friends to 
visit him. 

We were informed that it seldoms thunders and 
lightens in this neighbourhood, except about Sep- 
tember, and never with any violence. Two smart 
shooks of an earthquake, however, have been felt 
within the last twenty years. 

Being already fatigued with walking, which was 
increased by the state of the weather, we engaged 
a carriage to convey us back to the landing place, 
opposite Bangor Ferry. Before we could reach 
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that spot, howerer, another Tiolent storm came on, 
such as constantly attends thunder; and in crossing 
the Menai we were completely drenched, and hear* 
tily sorry that we had undertaken this expeditioil, 
vrder such circumstances. The stjite of the atmo* 
sphere indeed, with preYious fatigue, had ,at this 
period brought on such a prostration of strength, 
that I could scarcely walk, my appetite seemed 
gone, and I could neither sit still nor mo? e without 
agitation. 

fiangor Ferry is a constant passage to Holyhead, 
and indeed the only mail road. The Menai here 
if about half a mile wide, and boats are always in. 
readiness to carry over and bring back whaterer 
>jnay be required. The speaking-trumpet is heard 
almost erery half- hour in the day, and often in 
the night. The landing place on both sides is im» 
proving, and the communication is rendered as 
conyenicnt as possible. On the Anglesea side 
are stables and •ther buildings for the convenience 
of persons arriTtng fVom Ireland, before they can 
be ferried oter. 

Jackson, ih^ master of the George inn at Ban« 
gor Ferry, is a very civil man, but he appears to 
delegate too much of his power to others. Mucli 
company must necessarily resort to the house ; and 
it is amusing to contemplate the constantly mov- 
ing scene — the arrival and departure of persons, as 
their route lies for England or Ireland* The gronads 
Tound the Ferry chouse are laid out with some taste, 
and are sufficiently fertile ; but the opposite shore 
of Anglesea is rocky and steril. Jacksoa, however, 
who has a large farm on the island, raises wheat 
barley % oats, and artificial grasses. He has even 
sown *^aintfoin, the first ever seen in Anglesea; 
^nd its blossoms were as much admired as if It 
had been the most curious «zotic. The seed was 

sent from Os^fonbhire ; and it »ppwr$ likdy IQ 
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ihrire ?ery well in this soil^ which is not ill adapt. 
cd for a plant that lores to strike its roots deep 
among the rocks. 

Abundance of corn is raised, in the level parts of 
Anglesiea ; and, compared with Caeroarronshirey 
the whole may be considered as a fertile and a cham* 
paign country. It seems probable that it was once 
joined to the continent, if it may be so called ; and 
it has more than once been in contemplation to 
erect an iron bridge over the narrow channel at 
Baogor Ferry, an undertaking which I cannot think 
impracticable. 

At Caernarvon and Bangor Ferry we found the 
charges as high as in the most frequented parts of 
England ; but it must be allowed that the accoinmo- 
dations were correspondent. 

As soon as the rain abated, we got ready, by set- 
tling our bill and paying the usual taxes on travel. 
I^rs. In this we found some difficulty, in Anglesea 
they have only Irish shillings, that is, pieces of white 
metal without any stamp, and they paj>s them off 
whenever they can find any opportunity ; but on 
the Caernarvon side of the Menai, they are so fasti. 
dions as to refuse every piece of coin that has not a 
head and a tail, as they are called ; and before we 
cottld satisfy the ho&tler, who was more nice than 
others^ and we suspeded his reason for changing so 
often, we were obliged to produce all the siher 
wluch we could collectively muster.' 
. Driving through Bangor, we took the road to 
Conway. From the extensive bases of Snowdon to 
Peiiinaen Mawr, there runs a pretty rich and fertile 
track of corh and grass land, stretching along the 
trendings of the Menai ; the mountains in the back 
groiind irregularly retiring and advancing, but never 
so as to reduce the country to the character ot a 
Kde. The vicinity of Baogor in particular is well 
cultirated| and some elegant villas are scattered 
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round it. The Tcry respectable aod learned bisbop 
of the diocese was there at his residence, and Icept 
his first public day for the season, at which the 
liarper, to whose notes we had listened with sa 
much pleasure the preceding evening, was engaged to 
attend for the entertainment of the expected guests 
Passing through the agreeable village of Lland j« 
gai, we proceeded amidst Lord Penryhn's improTe- 
ments, who« employing an ample fortune with taste 
and judgment, has given a new aspect to this neigh* 
bourhood ; and while he has enriched himself, has 
promoted the interest of a numerous class of men, 
who receive his pay, or profit by his speculations. 
The professional skill of Mr. B. Wyatt, his lord, 
ship's agent, a brother of the celebrated architecf,' 
and who possesses no small share of kindred genius, 
has been called into action, to adorn not only a 
single spot, but a track of several miles round 
Castle Penrhyn. Mr. Wyatt's own house, called 
Ume Grove, is built with exquisite taste, and is a 
perfect model for those who wish to erect small 
Tillas. It unites every thing in Its exterior that can / 
please the eye ; and we were assured that its in« 
terior distribution is equally adapted to comfort and 
convenience. It is sweetly sheltered among groves 
of trees, and stands on the left, near where Lord 
Penryhn's railway crosses the public road. Here 
we saw the wonderful effects of machinery. By 
means of an inclined plane, with a suitable appara. 
tus on the top of an eminence, about twenty sledges 
are drawn up and letdown at once , and when they 
reach the level, two horses are capable of drawing 
them with ease to the adjoining quay ori the Menai, 
called Port Penrhyn. This raii-way and its accom. 
paniraents costs about 170,9001. and the neat profits 
of the slate quarries, whose exportation it facil{. 
tates, cannot on a moderate calculation amount to 
less than ld,000l. a year. 
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The castle is advantageously situated on a lawn 
amidst woods, and occupies the site of a pilac be- 
longing to Roderic Moelwynog, Prince o^ Wales, 
-who commenced his reign about the year 720. It 
Is a good specimen of modern Gothic, and has re* 
cently receiTed some judicious alterations, under 
the direction of Mr. Wyatt. The views are richly 
Taried. The fences round the park, are long pi^^cta 
of fine blue slate nailed to posts and rails, which 
have a singular though not unpleasant appearance. 
The church of Llaudygai is large, cruciform, and 
elegant, and appears to belong to the grounds. It 
contains the monument of the celebrated archbisho;) 
IVilliams, but we did not stop to risit it. Several 
beautiful buildings, adapted to rarious purposes, 
have been erected by Lord i?enrhyn in the most 
chaste and elegant stile ; but as it is intended to 
publish engrarings.of them, it Is needless to par* 
ticularize them in this place. But it is not only the 
arts that Lord Penryhn patronizes ; he is a friend 
to every kind of improvement, and sets an excellent 
example in the mode of agriculture . pursued on his 
own farm. 1 never saw iiner crops of every kind 
than on his own private domain. 

Passing the bridge oyer the Ogwen, at Tal-y- 
Bont, we made a digression of about half a mile from 
the road, to dine with our friend the rector of Llan« 
llechid, who resides at Mass-y-Groes, in this ex- 
tensive parish, which extends in one direction nearly 
15 miles. The worthy incumbent, besides faithfully 
discharging his multifarious clerical duties, amuses 
himself with farming ; and the management of his 
lands shews that he is far before the generality pf 
his neighbours, in good husbandry. In the vicinity 
indeed of Castle Penrhyn, as I have just observed, 
all the modern improvements are adopted; an4 
ivheat, barley, turnips, ruta ba^a, an(( other frops 
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^ad roots, tinder a good system, coTered the ground ; 
but except there, and round Maes-y-Groes, the best 
practice of husbandry is little known or attended 
to. It must be owned, however, that potatoes ia 
leTeral parts of CaernarTonshire are cultivated on a 
large scale, and very improved principle. They are 
nised on ridges by means of a two-furrow plough, 
horse.hoed to mould them up, and dug up by the 
application of another kind of plough, which pas- 
ting under the roots, throws them on both sides 
with the same expedition as a horse can walk, while 
women and children pick up the produce, and put 
It into baskets. 

Limited for time, and the weather still threaten, 
ing, we stopt little more than two hours with our 
friend; when resuming our journey, and getting 
into (he regular Toad, which appeared like a white 
straight line before us for some miles, we passed 
through the delightful and romantic village of Aber, 
near which the mountains began to advance towards 
the s«a, and at last terminate in the abrupt and tre. 
mendous diffs of Peumaen Mawr, which are com- 
puted to rise 1550 feet in perpendicular height, 
above the level of the sea. On a ledge of this cliff, 
by an excellent but frightful road, though defended 
by a stone wall about five feet high, we wind round 
the mountain ; while the vast impending rocks above 
cnr heads, the roaring of the waves at a grcSat dis. 
tance below, the howling of the wind, and the 
beating of the rain, all united to fill the mind with 
solemnity and awe. In some places rocks of vast 
magnitude, which have probably fallen from the 
top, have lodged on some projecting ledg&, and "ap- 
pear tp be in the very act of taking another botiiul, 
to overwhelm whatever co es in their way. Seve- 
ral masses of this description are secured by masuiN 
ry from proceeding any farther; yet scarcely a 



season passes without some accident to the bound- 
ing wall, though ProTidedce has bo ordered that no 
lives have been lost of late years. A stone thrown 
over the precipice into the sea with all our might, 
seemed to drop at the Very foot of the rocks. No 
stranger ever passed this way without fear, notwith. 
standing all the precautions that have been taken 
to render it secure ; but as the great Irish road is 
now carried through Capel Ccrrig, the pass of Pen- 
maen Mawr will in future be visited by compara* 
tively few. The present road was made in 1772, 
under the direction of a person of the name of SyU 
vester, and it is a monument of his talents and per* 
severance. It forms the most sublime terrace ill the 
British isles. 

On reaching the farther side of this awful pro- 
montory, we again came in sight of houses and cuU 
tivation ; and gradually retiring from the sea, enter 
a defile, where the road is carried by a rapid ascent 
along the brow of a hill, with a deep and narrow 
glen below, and beyond it a mouldeiing perpendi- 
cular precipice, so near, that it seems to threaten a 
fall on its opposite neighbour. 

Again we enjoy an open view of the surrounding 
country, which however is naked and steril ; and by 
a pretty gradual descent enter Aber Conway, the 
venerable towers of whose majeatic castle salute the 
eye at some distance. Passing under a gate*waj, 
&ome of the arch stones of which seem ready to 
tumble on the heads of passengers, we drove to the 
Harp^inn, whefe we intended to take up I>^r quar- 
ters during our stay. 

For the last* eight miles, it had blown a perfect 
hurricane, with much rain; and when we arrived at 
our inn we were wet and uncomfortable to the last 
dc^rree, a«^ umbrellas were of no use, even could we 
have held them in such exposed sitoatious. Though 
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ia the miMie of the dog-days, it was so cold that 
ure immediately ordered fires both In the parlour 
and the bed-rooms ; and as we were all fatigned and 
exhausted, after a slight supper pro formaj . we re- 
tired to rest^ and soon forgot the ?arious toils of 
the day. 

Though Conway furnishes little worth notice 
within its walls, eicept its castle, we determined to 
halt here for the day. Its wails, which are from 
twelfe to fifteen feet in thickness, are furnished 
with turrets at regular distances, and still pretty 
entire : they enclose an area of about a mile and a 
halfy and are founded on the solid rock. In an« 
cient times, Conway must have been a very strong 
place ; and its narrow streets prove that it was once 
crowded with houses and inhabitants; but though it 
has still an air of grandeur, the marks of desolation 
begin to prevail, and spots which were once covered 
with houses^ are now converted into gardens. The 
Whole population does not exceed nine hundred 
souls. 

The jmorning was lowering and cold, and the 
weather, which had been so long propitious to our 
tour, seemed to be entirely changed. After break- 
fast, however, each of us was intent on his par« 
ticuiar pursuit. The other two gentlemen were 
anxious to take drawings of the castle; while 
Airs. ' ■ and myself amused ourselves in peram* 
bulating the town, and afterwards taking the ex- 
ternal compass of its walls. Within the fortifica- 
tions, Conway has a confined and a gloomy ap- 
pearance ; but without^ there are fine views over 
the channel, particularly towards Gloddaeth and 
Diganwy. In fact, the whole environs are pic* 
til I'csqiie ; and several fine seats, occupying the 
ha f pies t situations^ are scattered around. Wood, 
water, rocks, meadows^ and fertile fields^ all serve 
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to diversify the scene ; nor is it possible to Tiew 
this scene of bardic imprecation, without calling 
to miod tho following animated lines : 

Lo ! Coawa}' stili, in plaintive strain, renews 
* The woelnl day lliat ha; Jess C'cttiibria rues : 

When o'er ihe frowniiit; br(»w thai crowns the floocl> 
The ht>ar> bard, with looks of horror stood— • 
Struck, deeply struck, the sorrows ol his lyre. 
And ills unborn pourtayM with prophet's fire— 
T'lxW on the tiowini; stream the rraiitic state. 
And gave his tortur'd bosom to d ■•»p&ir; 
Then rush'd from life's accumulated woes. 
And ill the pitying waters- found repose. 

Beaumaris Bay : a Poem, 

The quay, which is app'roached through one of 
the town gates, almost opposite to that by which 
we entered, is sufficiently commodious ; but exhi. 
bits little of the bustle of btisiness. A few small 
vessels were lying here taking in slates, and lead 
and copper ore from some neighbouring mines ; but 
if Conway ever was distinguished ' for trade, it is 
now nearly lost. 

It being ebb, walked round from the quay to the 
castle, which bounds the town towards the river, 
and has two of its sides washed by the tide. It is 
built on a solid rock, and its position does credit 
to the military genius of Edward 1. by whom it was 
erpcte»i in 1284. It was originally defended by 
eight large round towers, flanking the sides and the' 
ends, from each of which issued a turret, only half 
of which are now remaining. The walls are em- 
battled, and are of immense thickness. The lower 
hemisphere of one of the central towers tumbled 
down about seventy years ago, from its being un« 
dermined ; and the upper part still hangs in the 
most frightful manner, though it will probably 
rcmaia in its pVesent state for ages. The fragments 
on the beach are of massy thickness, and so strongly 
cemented, that it would be as easy to dig from the 
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solid rock ES to sepEiate their jparts. Another 
tower^ in excellent prewrTation, i& covered with 
ivy from the bottom to the Tery top, dnd two low 
towers adjoining are actually crowned with this 
erratic plant, which produces a charming effect. 
Painters are therefore enamoured of Conway castle ; 
but its towers and turrets being all circular, and 
the latter very few, do not please me half so much 
as the polygonal towers and nnqierous turrets of 
Caeruarvon. 

After inspecting the outside of this magnificent 
pile, the scene of many memorable exploits, though 
it does not fall within my design to record them, 
we proceeded through the town to visit the internal 
structure, which on this side we approached over a 
deep trench, where a draw*bridge was formerly 
placed. Not one of the apartments is entire; yet 
enough remains to shew what it must have been^ 
when in its glory. The hall is an hundred and 
thirty feet long, thirty- two wide, and twenty-two 
high* Some of the Gothic arches which supported 
the roof still remain, and they appear so light and 
of such a span, that it is wonderiul they have stood 
so long. 

Near the castle, which consists of three courts, 
bearing different names, and is now the property of 
the marquis of Hertford, we saw some small but 
curious remains of what is called the college, with 
several sculptured arms and antique windows* 

The church, once conventual, is large, but inele* 
gant. None of the monuments are ancient, and 
the only modern ones worthy of notice belong 
to the family of Wynne, who seem to have beea * 
more remarkable for their fortune than their taste. 
On a flat stone in the nave of the church 1 read the 
subsequent inscription : 

^' Here lyeth the body of Nicholas Hookes, of 
Conway, Gent, who was the forty.first child of his 
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fatlier Willianfr Hookes, Esq.- bj Alice his v/ifey 
and father of twenty -sefen children ; who died the 
20th day of March, 1637." 

The fout here has erery appearance of being 
ancient: it is composed of black marble curiously 
carved^ and supported on a kind of clustered 
pilasters, standing on a pedestal. 

The town, which is a free borough, and possesses 
some extensive privileges,, contains several antique 
buildings, mixed with modern architecture. 'J'he 
old mansion, named Plas Mawr, built in the reign 
of Elizabeth by one of the Wynnes, is reckoned 
among the curiosities of the place. In front is the 
date 1585, with the mottos, Ayt;^« Avt;^8, St^stine 
absiincy and other fantjuitic ornaments. The arms 
or supporters of the earl of Ijeicester, that worthy 
favourite of the maiden que^n, are introduced, no 
doubt out of compliment to ftuch a distinguished 
character* 

On the whole, a great degree of languor already 
appears to spread over the inhabitants, who received 
their principal support from the grand Irish road 
passing through the town. The travelling indeed 
through this place is so much diminished from the 
opening of the road by Capel Cerrig> that it is pro* 
bable Conway wiU not long have occasion for more 
than one inn. Already the minstrel at our inn had 
lost 8O0ie of the strings of his harp, which he 
seemed in no haste to replace.; and we were dis- 
appointed in hearip^ the Prince of Wales's harpeti 
who was then in Conway, for his h^lth. 

Having left 6ur exact' route to be determined b]^ 
events, in order to give it the charm of novelty, 
and to keep ap Expectation, we had not yet settled 
whether we were to visit Denbigh or proceed 
4irectto Llanrwst On arguing this point, it was 
* carried unanimously to adopt the latter plan : for 

tboiigli mr*-pur8Uit9 were diffisrenti it was ivpos* 
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B'Me thnt any party coald ha^e better agreed ia the 
general plan of proceedings. Where there is a 
mutual respect and wish to oblige, individual pre. 
dilections will easilj bend to the prevailing sen. 
timent. 

Leaving Conway at six o'clock in the mornings, 
we agreed to reach Llanrwst, distant twelve miles, 
before breakfast. On passing the gate by which 
we had entered, we soon began to ascend amidst 
well cultivated fields, and views of the river Con. 
way, on our left. Taking a retrospect, the town 
and the castle appeared to the greatest possible ad. 
vantage ; and indeed the situation of Abcr Conway 
is most favourable for making an impression at a 
distance. On the sides of the hills, along which 
the road now lay, the soil is gravelly, with a slaty 
substratum^ in the vale, a loamy clay, which 
tinctures the water of the river, and gives it a 
brownish hue. 

Near the sixth mile-stone, catch the first view of 
Llanrwst, standing near the middle of a rich vale 
of the same name, watered by the Conway. 

Cross several bridges throw^n over mountain 
streams, which form pretty cascades, in different 
parts of this drive. On the farther side of the river 
see the Abbey, lord Newborough's, sweetly shel- 
tered by trees at the bottom of the hill, but sufiici. 
ently high above the Conway. ^ A li; tie farther, on 
an elevated spot, stands Lady Cut&n's, a neat and 
picturesque villa. 

Approach the Conway, which winds round to 
neet the road, and passing the pleasant village of 
Trefrew, where Llewelyn had 4 palace, and which 
8 still remarkable for a mineral well containing 
common salt, we came in sight of the beetling cliffs 
of Gwydir, finely shaded by woods. In this track 
are some extensive thriving plantations of firs and 
arches, amidst the naked rocks that ooTer theao- 
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elivity on our right; an additional confirmation of 
the opinion I had already hazarded, that many of 
the most forbidding and rugged mountains might be 
rendered prodiictiTe, and the natural beauty of the 
scenery improved. Some lead mines are worked 
here, but they do not appear to be very rich. 

JBy a bridge of three light arches, built by Inigo 
Jones, who was certainly of Welsh extraction^ we ^ 
enter Lfanrwst, a poor and uninteresting town, 
and whi^h participates in the decay of Aber Con- 
-way, from the diversion of the great road through 
Capel Cerrig. Here we breakfasted at the Eagle, 
an indifferent inn, and where the owners shewed 
all that independent inattention which we have in 
numerous instances experienced in Wales. 

The harper, like Dicky Gossip, was. '} a man ' 
of many callings.'* He first cleaned pur boots, 
then rubbed down and fed the horses, and after- 
wards amused us with his harp, which either was 
sadly out of tune, or did not own him for a master. 

Walked round the church-yard, bounded on 
side by the Conway, and noticed several inscrip.« 
lions recording persons who had liTed to advanced 
ages — one to eighty-eight. This is rather unusual 
io such places as had hitherto fallen under our no* 
ticc In Wales. The church is an inelegant pile; 
but adjoining is a chapel built from a design of 
Inigo Jones, in 1633, by Sir Richard Wynne, 
against one end of which are five brasses, recording 
as many persons .of that family, who were buried 
here. The stone coffin of Llewelyn ap Jorwertb, 
remoTed here from the abbey of Conw^, is still 
shewn as .a curiosity. 

As we were sauntering about, one person came 
up to o£fer us the purchase of some pearjs, which^ 
are commonly fished up from the Conway ; and 
another wished to be oifr guide, and in particular 
to shew us how the br.uge vibrated if a persoji 
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only stamped against its ballHstiade. The pearls 
were too dear, and not remarkably fine; and we 
were not such norices as not to understand the 
principle on which the bridge Tibrated ; we there^ 
fore escaped taxation on this occasion. Heard 
some psalm-singing as we were walking along the 
street, and understood that Methodism is very pre- 
valent in Llanrwst. 

Mr. Jones, a gentleman of fortune in the place^ 
seeing we were strangers, ?ery civilly addressed us, 
and entering into conversation, 1 learned from him 
tome local information. Meadow land, in the im. 
mediate ricinity of the town^ lets as high as three or 
four guineas per acre; but farms at a Httie dis« 
tance, average no more than seven shillin^^s and 
sixpence. Lord Gwydir, who is one of the 
largest proprietors in the neighbourhood, is also 
reputed one of the most indulgent to his tenants. 

Taking the road to the right of the ri?er, had a 
pretty distinct view of Gwydir house, an old, ex* 
tepsive, but inelegant edifice, erected in 1558, 
near the spot where a meoiorable battle was fought 
between the sons of Howel Dda, and the two sons 
of Edwal Voel, who had usurped the rights of 
their elder brother ; but the event of the conflict 
confirmed their government. Gwydir house stands 
at the foot of precipitous, though well wooded 
rocks, of a singular character. Amidst scenery of 
this kind w,e passed a considerable way, and at in- 
tervals Were struck with naked rocks, which were 
finely contrasted by the verdant foliage that con* 
cealed others from our view. In a word, Gwydir 
has much reason to boast of its sylvan honours, 
and of the masses they cover: there is something 
imique in the features of this domain. 

Several neat and pleasant seats are mised on the 
•opposite side of the vale on the banks of the Con. 
way^ whiph receire» many tributary streams in its 
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progress, thai derolre with rast impetuosity from 
the mountains. 

The road we took from Llanrwst is not the most 
direct, but it certainly is the most picturesque. A 
Bew road is making on the left of the rirer, and 
dose to* its coarse, which will be a mile or two 
nearer* . 

Pass Pont-y-Pair, Yiear Betws-y-Coed, where the 
new road through Capel Cerrig branches off. Im- 
mediately above this bridge over the Llwgwy, is a 
pretty little cataract among ledges of rocks^ hol« 
lowed out into t1ie most fantastic forms, by the in. 
cefsant action of the water. The cascade of Uhaiadr. 
y.Wenol being only about two miles distant from^ 
this spot, two of my friends hired horses to visit it, 

while I proceeded in the carnage with Mrs. ^ 

towards Kemioge Mawr, still distant nine miles, 
though by the nearest way it is only ten in all from 
Llanrwst Ab air of comfort is difiosed oter this 
vicinity, and its picturesque beauty is unquestion* 
ably of the first class. 

Cross the Conway by a new and lofty bridge, 
amidst wild rock scenery shaded with trees ; and 
ascendby a precipitous, road, properly guarded on 
one side by a stone wall, and cut out of the rock. 
on the other, where the Tale (Contracts to a deep 
dell, through which the Conway thunders down 
with deafening noise, at a great distance below* 
The scene was so grand, that we baited to examine 
its component parts at leisure; bnt so well were 
the slopes of this pass wooded, that it was difficult 
to acquire an accurate idea of the whole. At in- 
tervals, however, we caught a glimpse of the Con- 
way, roaring over the vast masses ,of rock which 
intersected its bed. It derives its principal source 
from Llyn Conway, a large pool beyond the vil- 
laj^e of Penmachno ; and till its junction with the 
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Llwgwy, has every characteristic of a mbiintaiil 
torrent. 

As wc were ascending the hill, a farmer, who 
was looking after his sheep that were picking their 
scanty fare among the rocks, paid ns the compli. 
ment of the time of day ; and on entering into con« 
▼ersation with him, I was informed that land lets m 
this neighbourhood from one to five shillings an 
acre, according to its quality ; and that .the rent 
of farms on an average is about 301. a year. He 
pointed out his house, which was pleasantly situ- 
ated at the head of the glen, and overlooked some 
of the most picturesque scenery that can be well 
conceived. 

On gaining the summit of the ascent, enter on a 
track of mftder features, amidst woods and cultiva- 
tion. Observe at a small distance from the road 
the new inn of Rhyddlan Fair, and Plas Niewedd, 
the seat of Mr. Humphries, on the right, amidst 
fine plantations of birch, larch, and oak. 

Cross the rocky bed of a mountain torrent which 
falls into the Conway, and pass on the left Voclas 
Hall, the fanciful seat of the Honourable C. Finch ; 
and soon after leave, in the same direction, Capel 
Voelas, which has little to recommend it to atten- 
tion-. 

The land now assumes a steril aspect, producing 
only oats and coarse grass. In many places the 
soil is boggy, and yields turf, of which we had an 
unpleasant evidence at the inn of Kernioge, where 
the smell of fuel of this description was ready to 
suffocate us^ Before wc reached this very ordinary 
inn, where there is little attention and less accom- 
modation, we passed several miserable cottages, 
the children from which followed us, bawling out, 
in a whining tone^ ^^ a penny bless ou." 
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As this is the great Irish road| the constant sight 
of strangers passing and repassing gives the natives 
a considerable share of assarance, and a habit of 
mendicitj, which we had seldom witnessed in 
Wales. Among (he rest of the road-beggars, was 
a poor girl| of a masculine size and the most rugged 
features I ever saw, who had some excuse, for the 
vocation she was pursuing, as she had lost her sight 
by the small-poz. This wretched creature not be* 
ing immediately apprised of our passing the hut 
where she resided, ran after the carriage someway, 
and never spoke a word till she seized it, as it was 
going slowly up hilL At first we supposed she 
mnst be insane ; but on hearing her melancholy 
story, she had our pity as well as our alms, to both 
of which she was too justly entitled, if we under* 
stood her right, she had a brother likewise blind 
from the same cause. What cause is there for re« 
gret that vaccination is not recommend^ by every 
public and private authority, and that the children 
of the poor do not receive it gratuitously I One 
person properly qualified would be sufficient to at* 
tend a whole county ; and if he had a moderate sa. 
istry allowed him for vacdinating the poor, with 
what the rich would gladly pay, he might derive a 
comfortable subsistence from his labour. The resident 
surgeons and apothecaries are generally hostile to 
the practice, because it cuts off a beneficial branch 
of their trade. 

From Kernioge to Bala, our next intended stage, 
the only safe road for a carriage is a distance of 
eighteen miles. By the suggestion, however, of 
some evil genius, we took the, reputed nearest road 
through the wildest part of Merionethshire, and thus 
involved ourselves in difficulties which at one period 
we really thought insurmountable ; and at the same 
time missed seeing the famous citadel of the Druids, 
whither Caractacus retired after his dtfiat at Caec 
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Caradoc, sitaated about half a mile on the left from 
Cerrig-y.DruiddioD. 

it was nearly foar o'clock befoi;i5 the other gen^ 
tiemen returned from Rhaiadr-j.Wenol ; of which 
they spoke in high terms, as being grand and pic« 
turesque. At length having procured some refresh* 
ments at Remioge, we retraced our. steps about a 
mile, and then entered ofi one of the most execra- 
l^le roads i had ever seen, though the hopes of its 
mending encouraged us to proceed. We mount. 
ed a Tery long and naked hill, fromVhencd wc had 
an extensiye view of the Caernarvonshire mountains, 
and of a dreary and uniu teres ting country around. 
Noticed a small lake beyond Kcrnioge, in an elevated 
track; and passing a high single stone, whose 
destination we are unacquainted with, soon began 
to descend by a road so narrow, that there was 
barely room for the wheels, and in one place so 
zig-zag, that not one carriage in a hundr^ would 
have found room to turn. On reaching the bot* 
tom, through which ran a brook, we saw a few 
scattered farms, and finding a person who could 
ipeak English, and who from his appearance had 
feen fifty winters pass over his head, 1 asked him if 
ever carriages passed that way. '^ lYemcraber," said 
he, *^ seeing one about twenty years ago." *^Then," 
rejoined I, '* I hope you will never see another." 

After watering our horses in the brook, we came 
to a second ascent, so steep in some places, that we 
w.ere ready to abandon ourselves to the despair of 
being able to surmount them. But by means of 
pushing and keeping the carriage from rolling back, 
ve at last joyfully reached the apex of the hill. 
The scenery from this spot was wild and dreary to 
an uncommon degree ; and only a few sfraiStrling 
cattle and sheep relieved the weary eye, or co.u 
Tinced us that we wer^^ near (he abodes ol'men. Even 
Tegetalile uature seemed to shrink from such a 
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dreary situation ; for not a tree or ercn a shrub was 
to be seeu within miles. 

Fortunately^ however, the road no\? took a de« 
lermined descenX, and about five miles from Bala^ 
are began to enter on a track of gradually iucrcas« 
ing fertility, ivhich continued with an improTing 
aspect till we came in sight of the river Troweryn, 
a pretty considerable stream, which falls into the 
Dee* near Bala. The mountains here assumed 
a less lofty character than those we had traced ^ 
in the morning; and the vale on our right became 
knorc and more beautiful and rich^ the nearer we 
Approached to the end of our stage. 

The cottages, however, had a more wild and un- 
comfortable appearance than those in Caernaryon* 
shire; and Histead of being covered with slates and t'ur'^ 
uished with chimneys, they are miserably thatched,and 
have the same curious apertures for the smoke to pasS) 
as we had before noticed in Caermarthen aud Cardi* 
gansbires. 

From oats and coarse grass, which scantily covers* 
ed the best spots we had hitherto seen in this stage^ 
wheat, barley, and artificial grasses began to ap^ 
pear, particularly as we were winding round a hill 
which brought us in sight of Bala lake. At last 
we descended to the town of that name, situated 
in a beautiful level vale about a mile in breadth, and 
crossing a fine bridge over the Dee, enjuyed an 
figreeable view of Mr. Price's seat on the slope of 
the hill above, amidst delightful plantations of firs^ 
larches, birch, and other trees. 

Drove to the Lion, a large and comfortable house, 
kept by very civil and attentive people, congratu* 
lating ourselves that we had been able to travel a 
computed distance of twelve or thirteen miles in four- 
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* The sources ot'lhe Dee uie not Wcli dt^fined. borne der.ve 
them from ilie lofiy Arraa ; but the jiauie 6t.L>.e is not given 
tu this ceiebral«d streau^ lili it iisuvs out ui Euij lake uo 
Timble-mcre, 
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hours and half ! Had we taken the more circuitous 
but regular road, we should ha?e reached the ptace 
of our destination long before, and without en- 
countering a single difficulty. 

IlaTing engaged the fisherman belonging to Sir 
' Watkin Williams Wynne, who claims the sole pro- 
perty of the lake, to attend us on a fishing party 
nextforepoon^and haying obtained the requisite per* 
mission to use the boat and nets, a very particular 
favour, we Indulged ourselves in bed till breakfast 
time, being all of us exqessiTely fatigued, andgUd 
to enjoy prolonged repose. 

While at breakfast, we were amiised by a Welsk 
crier proclaiming an auction. He stationed himself 
just opposite to the window where wesat, and turning 
himself in various directions,told his story with muck 
▼ociferation and action. Soon after, a number of 
persons began to assemble, and the auctioneer 
mounting a table under a pent-house in the street^ 
drew amotlay group around him, consisting of all 
ages and of both sexes* He appeared to possess z 
considerable share of low humour, and certainly did 
not spare his lungs in the service of his employer. 
A barrel stood upright by his side, and when he 
knocked down a lot, he struck with his hammer on 
its top, which sounded to the circumference of his 
audience. He spoke chiefly in Welsh, but occasion, 
ally threw in a few words in English. On etiqniry, 
I was informed that he did not repeat ^^ once, 
twice, — once, twice," like the auctioneers in £ng« 
land, but merely named the price that had beeii of- 
fered, and expatiated on the value of the article, in 
order to get another bidding, as long as any chance 
remained uf an advance being made. One of my friends 
took a drawing of this scene. The sale consisted of 
Tery ordinary furniture and farming implements. 
~ Bala is a i}Tetty large and clean town. The street 
is wide, but Uie houses in general are v^ry low. The 
)ouDg women faeie commonly go bare*foot.'J. 
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They are eifrcTncly well formed, and have none of 
tlic marked Welsh physiognomy. Without being 
beauties, at least such as fell under our notice^ we 
£aw more genteel k)oking girls here^ tlian in almost 
any other part of Wales. 

At noon (he boatman waited on ns at the inn, 
when Mr. and Mrs. — — were rowed down the lake 
which lies close to the end of the town, and extends 
about four miles ib length and one in breadth ; 
while Mr. . and myself took the Dolgellau road 

by the side of the water, in order to meet them at 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynne's, bcantiful cottage, 
built on an eminence near the extremity of the lake. 
In this walk we obserred the whole contoHr of (his 
iine sheet of water and of its banks. The scat of 
Sir R. C. Hoareand Sir J. Lister, a joint "^stablivsh. 
ment for the purpose of fishing, is advantageously 
situated on the left bank of the lake near the town, 
and is sheltered by a pretty high hill. Several farms 
appear on the same side at intervals ; but there is 
a tameness and a want of variety in the scenery, 
originating chiefly from the woods that once adorned 
the banks, being so generally cut down, that scarcely 
a stick worth half a crown remains. The greatest 
part of the land in this vicinity is the property of Sir 
Watkin, as he is faijAiliarly called in North Wales ; 
but I was sorry to observe his domains so commonly 
stript of wood, which it ought to be the policy af 
the great Welsh land-owncrs to plant, instead of 
cutting down. 

In this walk, we met two old women knitting, so 
loaded with wool under their long blue cloaks and 
their aprons, that their picturesque appearance in. 
duced my companion to request they would stop 
till he took a drawing of them. With this they 
civilly complied, and seemed pleased to see their 
likenessess, though no attempt was made to fiatter 
Ibeir vanity, if they possessed any. 
'The lake of Bala produces fiuc trout^ perch, the 
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gwyniad, an alpine fish,, which runs from one fo 
six pounds weight, and some other species o7 fish, 
io great abundance. We were all anxious to catch 
some gwyniads, the salmo lavaretus of Linnaeus, 
which seldom can be done by angling ; but the 
civility and attention of Mr* Richards, which re. 
fleeted honour on his master, enabled us to obtaia 
leTcral at one sweep of the net, and we had thr» 
dressed for dinner. This fish is certainly Tery 
delicate ; but in point of flavour it is inferior to 
some others of its genus, which the Welsh rivers 
and lakes produce* It dies the moment it h takea 
out of the water. 

Poaching in the lake is prevented ^s mucli as 
posible, though gentlemen are liberally compli. 
mented with the privilege of angling, which brings 
a considerable resort to the place. Indeed, the 
lake is the principal attraction at Bala ; but thougb 
the largest in the principality, it scarcely possesses 
one interesting feature, except towards the top^ 
where ithe outline becomes broken and indent^ 
The lakes in Cumberland and Westmoreland, and 
particularly in Scotland and Ireland, have eacb 
some grand discriminating feature ; but in Wales 
they are generally not only of small dimensions, but 
very tame and insipid in their character. 

Grass land near Bala lets as high as three or f6ur 
guineas an acre : the average rent, however, of 
the arable does not exceed one guinea iu the vales, 
and on the hills it runs from one shilling to five, 
i^heep commons are four pence a head. The pre. 
vailing soil is gravelly, and produces, with proper 
management, abundant crops : but agriculture is 
little studied here, beyond the common routine 
that has been followed for centuries ; the practice 
of their forefathers is religiously ob&crved by pos- 
terity. Exertions, however, are making to intro- 
duce a better system; and in spite.of prejudices, 
they will not be wholly lost. 
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Sailed down Bala lake to the town. It is said 
Hiat the water of the Dee neyer mixes with that of 
the lake. The fact is, the stream which empties 
UsAf into the lake, keeps its course down the mid. 
die, with a kind of current visible to the eye ; but 
the water of the lake, of necessity, must mix with 
It as the former rises or falls. 

After dinner proceeded to Corwen, distant by 
ike road we took about fourteen miles. On leav<> 
ing Bala, where we had been well entertained and 
accommodated by the landlady ^^ of the fair skin,'* 
for she had the whitest skin we ever saw, and was 
farther remarkable for constantly wearing specta. 
des, we had a delightful retrospectiye view of the 
peaks of Cader Idris, rising behind a succession of 
mountains, each of no mean height. It is no less 
than eighteen miles off, yet its summit appeared 
as if we could reach it with ease in an hour. 

Following the course of the Dee . on our right, 
we travel through a charming vale, amidst hedge- 
rows, corn, grass, still waiting for the scythe, and 
trees of luxuriant growth. The hills on both sides 
are finely varied, and cultivated a great way up 
their sides. Snug boxes, farms, and cottages enliven 
the scene; while the river, tossed alternately from 
one side of its barrier to another, and the vale, 
assuming a constantly changing outline, give a va« 
riety to the landscape, that keeps the attention 
ever awake. About the distance of three miles 
from Bala, we turned to the right, and crossing the 
Dee by a handsome stone bridge, continued our 
progress, with the river on our left, amidst the sam«. 
kind of scenery as before, as far as Corwen. In 
this stage passed through the pleasing villages of 
Llanvair and Llandrillo, near which last standi 
Maesmor, the agreeable residence of Bell Lloyd, 
£sq. We noticed several other gentlemen's seats 
occupying the happiest situatious ; but as it began 
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to grow dusk, we had not always distinct views of 
such as lay remote from the road. Rug, however, 
the seat of Vaughan Salusbury, deserres to be par. 
ticularized. 

After passing through Llangar, seldom out of 
sight of the - *' wizzard Dee," we arrived at Cor. 
wen ; and as it was between nine and ten at night, 
we had reason to be pleased, that we coiild all he 
accommodated with beds at Owen Glcndower's 
Head,which being the only inn of any consequence, 
and this place being a regular stage, is frequently 
full. We had indeed been informed that there were 
two inns, though we did not recollect their names; 
and on asking the woman who opened the turnpike- 
gate, at a little distance from the town, which was 
the best Ihouse — she replied there were only t^Oy 
the one an inn, and the other a shop, in fact, 
she spoke truth, though she misconceived the 
meaning of our question : for, except the inn and 
the shop, in which latter the post-office, the stamp, 
office, and probably all the business in the place is 
concentered, we did not see another decent dweU 
ling. 

Having agreed before we retired to rest, though 
it was nearly the noon of night) that we were to 
breakfast at Llangollen, I was up soon after four 
in the morning, that I might take the perambu- 
lation of the town, before my friends were ready. 

Corwen stands at the bottom of a vast rocky 
ridge of the Berwyn mountains, the most extens'iTe 
range, though far from being the loftiest, hi Wales. 
In the vale below, flows the Dee, already a consi- 
derable river, amidst fertile meads ; while the oppo. 
site hills have a downy appearance, and present a 
varioiks front from the difference of distance and 
elevation* 

Here the Welsh, under that able and enterpris- 
ing leader, Owet»-Glendower, fixed their rendez- 
vous, when the/ stoj pcd the invasion ji* x^enry II. 
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1111161. The place of his qiitampmcnt may still 
be distinguished from the church-yard, in the direc- 
tion of the village ofCwmwyd. On the south side 
of the church, a considerable edifice, is cut a very 
rude cross, which is. indicated to strangers as the 
sword of Owen Glendow^T, whose memory is stiil 
dear to. the natives, and his exploits mentioned with 
rapture. The cemetery is large, and contains 
. some rude pillars of istone. The whole town is 
built upon a rock, and, during the season, it is^ 
much resorted to as a fishing station. 

Starting about six o'clock, continued our routo 
along the left bank of the Dee, the vale at first 
contracting, and the hills rising somewhat abrupt- 
ly, with the riTer winding and touching their oppo. 
site bases. 

On our left pass Llansaufraed, and soon after 
•leave Glyndowery park on our right, the agreeable 
residence of Captain Salusbnry. Near this may be 
seen the ruins of Owen Glendower^s palace ; but 
as they present, tiothing worth attention, and de- 
rive their consequence solely from the fame of that 
Cambrian hero, we did not stop to visit them. The 
country in this track is pleasantly diversified with 
-woods and slopes, and several beautiful spot» suc- 
cessiTely open on the banks of the Dec^ on each 
of which the lover of nature would wish to build, 
and to fix his abode. 

As we proceed, catch a distant view of D'.nas 
Bran castle, perched on the summit of a high coni- 
cal hill, almost oppositt^ to Llangollen. At this 
point, the hills are sweetly tossed about, and pre« 
sent an interesting varjety of features. One of 
them, rising to a considerable height from the mid- 
die of the vale, force^the Dee to the left, while the 
road takes a winding direction up an opening be- 
tween its base and the ridge of hills which accom* 
pany. us on the right. A little beyond, the hills 
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begin to ware in all directions, and several late* 
ral vales open towards the Dee ; in one of which^ 
amidst the umbrage of trees, we had a faronrable 
view of the beautifui ruins of Cmcis abbejr. " - 

The D<3e again seems to flow ronnd Co meet ut^ 
and its bank on the side of our road becomes lofty 
and precipitous ; while the opposite bonndarj ex* 
hibits a variety of the most exquisite charms of na- 
ture, embellished by the works of art*. Llandysil*' 
lio hall, and its environs, possess almost unrivalled 
beauty of situation : wood, water, hills, vales, all 
contribute to render this situation one of the most 
delightful that can be conceived. 

In fact within the space of three or four miles, 
the river serpentines round hills and knolls in a 
style at once novel and enchanting: its banks are 
every where fringed with woods ; and sometimes 
it appears from the road in reaches, sometimes makpi^ 
a sudden bend and partially disappears^ but in 
every form and evfery turn it is calculated to please. 
Yet we observed with pain, that in many places the 
axe was laying waste the sylvan honours of the Dee, 
and that one of the most enchanting spots on its 
banks was dis6gured by a feeder to the Ellesmere 
xanal. / 

Descend towards^ Llangollen, concerning which 
so much has been said in prose, and sung in verse ; 
and on entering the place, felt how aaiigerous it is 
to form lofty expectations, and to give ci eu.t to hy* 
perbolical descriptions. 

After breakfasting at the sign of the Hand,which, 
though the first inn, gave us no very favourable 
impression of the elegance and civility of the place, 
we dispatched a note to the inhabitants of the far* 
famed cottage at Llangollen, jequesting permission 
to visit it at a given hour. This was almost im* 
mediately answered by a servant, who brongbta 
verbal message of assent, which some of the party 
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cqnstrued into disrespect, particularly as the appli. 
cant was neither nnknown, nor unconnected. Be 
this as it may, it was unanimously aj^rced on to pay 
the first visit Co Yalle Crocis, or Llan Egwest ab« 
bey, distant about tyfo miles; and I am happy to 
he able to add one more attestation to the uni fer- 
ial suffrage in favour of. this venerable pile of ruins. 
Nothing can be more sweet than its sequestered 
situation, nothing more interesting than its re« 
mains, which principally consist of the esist and 
west gable ends of the church, and some of the side 
walls on the south. This edifice appears to have 
'1)een about one hundred and eighty feet long, and 
about thirty-one broad, exclusive oif the transept. 
The windows at the east and west ends, display the 
finest gothic tracery, and prove what the abbey 
must have been before its dissolution. It is, in. 
deed, in Its present state, incontestably the most 
beautiful ruin In North Wales, and was founded 
by Madoc ap Grifiith Maylor, prince of Powis, 
about the year 1200; who liberally endowed it, 
and peopled it with Cistercians. Some mutilated 
iascriptions are still to be seen on the west front, 
but It is impossible to decypher the names to which 
they apply. A great number of beautiful ash trees 
occupy the area of the church,^ and spread their 
lofty branches over the mouldering walls. From 
niarks and numbers on many of them, they appear 
to be devoted to the axe, and though a few might 
be cut without the least injury to the effect of these 
venerable ruins, a general fall would strip them of 
no inconsidesable share of their charms. 

The cloister on the south is now converted into 
a farm-house, which deforms the spot, and is in it* 
self Inconvenient. Some of the ancient windowa 
remain, and the arches seem made for endless du« 
ration. The dormitory, supported by three rows 
of groined arches, on single ^ound pillars^ is now 

Ki:2 
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converted into a bay-loft, and is approached hj 
steps from without. The people who reside hi* re 
were ciTil and obligiag, bat understood very little 
Ena:lish. 

In a summer-house in the garden^ erected for 
the occasional use of the proprietor of this deligbt-^ 
lul spot, I sat down to indulge in con tern plation^ 
while my friends were engaged in taking drawings 
of the priucipal remains. For the happy, this 
situation presents a thousand charms : as for the 
miserable, instead of Hying frofn the world, the 
source of their ills, they must le^rn to combat with 
its cares, and amidst its bustle, strire to forget their 
sufferings and their woes, 

. At the distance of less than a qnarter of a mile 
higher up the vale, stands the pillar of Eliseg, a 
Tery ancient monument, erected to the memory of 
£liseg, the father of Brochmail, prince of Powis, 
who was slain in the battle of Chester, 607* The 
ancient inscription is nearly obliterated, but it was 
copied by Llwyd before it became illegible, and 
records in Latin, that this stone was raised by 
Concenn, one of the descendants of Eliseg, in the 
third degree, who had a seat in this vicinity. This 
pillar, which is round, and inserted into a massy- 
square, pedestal, was originally twelve feet high ; 
but being thrown down in the civil wars, it was 
broken and lay neglected, till the proprietor of the 
land restored what remains of it, and (Charged it with 
the subsequent inscription. 

Quod hujus veteris monumenti 
Superest s 
Diu ex ocolis remotum 
et neglect um 
Tandem restituit 
f Uoyd , 
de Trevor Hall. 
A. D. 1779. 
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To thh gentleman the site belongs, and we have 
reason to beliete that he is duly sensible of the 
▼alue of his possession. 

The nak^ iime^stone rocks of Eglwyseg, in 
parallel stata, are seen from this spot as well as 
-from Llangollen, and disfigure a landscape of ex- 
traordinary beauty. The summits of the ruins of 
Dioas Bran are likewise visible, peeping oyer an 
interrening hill. These fragments indeed attracted 
our notice in Tarions. directions; but as we were 
pressed for time, and the ascent to them is fatiguing, 
while nothing is left to recompense the adventurer 
for his pains, we were satisfied with distant riews. 
The hill on which the castle stands is of great 
height, rising into a conical figure from the sur* 
rounding vales. Towards the summit, the acclivity 
on -the onlyaccessiblesideis intersected by trenches, 
cut out of the ^olid rock. This fortress must have 
-been of great strength. It is ascribed to the Britons, 
and in more modern times became the residence of 
the lords of Gall. Notwithstanding its elevation, 
we were tojd, on indisputable authority, that there 
are two never failing wells within the area of the^ 
castle walls. 

Drove to Llandysillio hall, the seat of Mr. Jones,^ 
an old fashioned and apparently neglected house, 
with gardens in a similar taste, with a rapid des- 
cent to the Dee ; but so delightful is the situation, 
that the failure of art is overlooked in the beauties 
of nature. At a moderate expence^ this might be 
rendered one of the most charming residences in 
Wales. We wished to have gone over the hanging 
gardens, but we could not see a single soul round 
the place to direct us, or attend us. 

Round this seat are extensive woods of birch, the 
light ele;ance of whose foliage, and its white bark, 
harmonize with the surrounding scenery, and pro. 
<li ce the happiest effect. At one point, the Dej 
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Has so confined bet\Teen roCks, that it was passed 
by a single plank laid across. Its depth, however, 
Mras Tisii)le from its boiling and turbulent motion 
through the chasm. 

Return to Llangollen, and after taking some re- 
freshment, proceed to Tisit the cottage, the resi- 
dence of Lady E. Butler and Miss Ponsonby, which 
will be remembered as Ion gas the classical muse of 
Miss Se%vard,and the praise of romantic friendship re«. 
main. The ascent to it from th-e town is rather 
steep, but very practicable for carriages. It stands 
on a platform, surrounded by an** amphitheatre of 
hills. The cottage in reality deserves its name. 
Only two rooms are shewn, — the dining-room and 
the library. Both are adorned with exquisite draw, 
ings of scenes in Wales, and round the chimney- 
pieces are some family miniatures, which were re- 
cognised by one of the party, without applying to 
the old house-keeper who attenijed us, and who is 
herself an original at fuU length. The dining-room 
is plain and neat, and the side-board corresponded. 
The cloth was laid for dinner, and we observed that 
/our persons were intended to partake of it. We 
saw the interesting owners of the place walking in 
the grounds, attended by a couple of gentlemen ; 
but it was a transient glance, and we had no wish 
to intrude. 

The library is a Tery elegant apartment^ con* 
taining a considerable number of expensive modern 
books on history, travels, and the picturesque* 
The windows are of painted glass, in a, bow form* 
From one of them, the tower of Llangollen church 
alone is visible: the other. buildings of the town arc 
wholly hid by plantations and the figure of the 
grt?utRl. Dinas Bran castle and surrounding hiil$^ 
make a onspicuous figure from the grounds. A 
gravel walk is drawn round the whole with much 
taste, which, by its varied Uirectioa^ and the effect 
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or concealment arising from plantations, gWes the 
idea of a much greater extent than the realit In- 
deed, though nature has been very fa?ourd')le, art 
has b.^en judiciously called in to heighten her charms, 
'and to veil her defects. By planting, every unplea- 
sant object is excluded, and every beauty brought 
forward to the view. . 

It would be deemed the highest degree of seep i- 
cism to question whether this is the abode or cm- 
tent, tmiquillity, and of sweetly harmonized pas. 
•ions and affections. I will not presume to contro- 
▼ert the prevailing opinion, which I hope may bo* 
real; but on several grounds I will observe, thit 
seclusion is not happiness ; and that the mind whicli 
is too much abstracted from external objects, only 
finds time and opportunity to prey on itself, to rcj- 
cal every unpleasant incident again and again, a^ul 
to rivet prejudices which u collision with the world 
would have wholly effaced. 

Llangollen being one of the regular stag's on 
the great Irish road, the inn here seems to be in a 
continual bustle, at leasj: it was so whtlo we staid ; 
to such a degree in'deed, that we could scarcely find 
a room, or attention of any kind. It woiild bo a 
profitable speculation for an individual, and a b(> 
ncfit to the public, to «rect another inn. The 
.Boniface of the preheat would likewise gain in 
manners what he might lose in money. Competi- 
tion is the very soul of trade: I hate all mo. u>po- 
lies, and to be (|rivea to Hobson's choice*-.'^ that 
or none." 

Llangollei^ has acquired a kind- of celebrity, and 
those who have an interest in the place, should en- 
deavour to keep up that prejudice in its favour, 
which has hitherto been gratuitously indulged. 
The streets are narrow and inconvenient, particiu 
/larly in the vicinity of the Hand, and the hous^^s 
in general #ave nothing to recosaot^nd them to uo- 
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tice. The enTirons indeed are charming, but t 
cannot bestow a single compliment on the town 
Itself. The bridge of four arches, built on ledges 
of rocks which cross the bed of the Dee, is by some 
deemed one of the wonders of Wales. JExcept 
when swelled by floods, the rirer runs wholly 
through the arch nearest the town. 

A manufactory for weaTing cotton, the first of 
the kind in this country and a patent inTention, is 
established here. It is said to be Jikely to proTe 
injurious to Manchester; but whatefer tends to 
lessen expence, must ultimately be bcneficiaJ to the 
community at large, and therefoi^e deserfes cncou* 
ragement. 

Leaving Llangollen at five o'clock, we proceeded 
to Oswestry, a stage of twelve miles. As we began 
to ascend from this low^lying town, we had a de- 
lightful retrospect, the hills rising very picturesquely 
in the circumference, particularly D!nas Bran, Bnd 
only the tops of the chimneys in Llangollen, and a 
few scattered villas in the environs, which give the 
place an air of external gentility, falling under onr 
eye, and mixing in the scene. The whoje vale of 
Llangollen, indeed, is thick-studded with villas and 
cottages^ generally occupyihg the happiest situa- 
tions. It commences at the town of the same name, 
and possesses a high degree of fertility and beauty. 
. The. soil now begins to be calcareous^ and lime- 
atone, instead of schistus, abounds. Much lime, 
indeed, is burnt along the Jine of the Ellesmere 
canal, and the white^washed houses again give a 
cheerful air and a neat appearance, to the face of 
the country. 

Keep the Dee on our left as before, and about 
three miles from Llangollen, approach the aquecfnct 
of Pontcysyite, over the river Dee, one of the 
most stupendous works of art that ever vras accom. 
plished by man. The Ellesmere canal/ which hatt 



run parallel with the farther Mtik of the river, it 
here carried over the vale by au aqaediict, support-* 
ed QH eighteen massy stone pillars, from an hundred ' 
and thirty to an hundred and sixty feet in height^ 
and distant from each other at the top, about forty* 
live feet. These spring from the bed of the river 
and the rocks which line its banks, and extend in 
length, measuring by the iron work, upwards of 
one thousand feet. On the top of the pillars is a 
'trough or water- way, wholly composed of plates 
of cast iron, about twelve feet in width and five 
and a half in depth. The inside, over which we 
walked, as the water was not yet admitted, is care. 
fully pitched ; and the manner in whidh the immense 
plates are connected and closed by ledges^ bolts, 
and screws on the outside, fills the mind with won. 
der as it contemplates the ingenuity of man. *Mr* 
Telford was the engineer ;- and if this were the only 
work he had produced, it would deservedly give 
immortality to his name. An embankment of earth 
extends about 1500 feet on the south side beyond 
the iron work, and from its height and solidity it 
woald be a remarkable object in any other situa- 
tion ; but here it is little, compared with the gr^nd 
part of the undertaking. As I looked over the 
ballustrades of the iron water-way into the bed of 
the Dee, I felt how little the individual man is, but 
how great in the aggregate. In ten years this uuble 
work was completed, under the afore.named engi- 
neer, and under the immediate superintendence of 
Mr. Matthew Davidson.* 

In the environs of Pontcysylte, the side of the 
hill opposite to us and the adjacent vale are so 
thickly planted with houses, continually increasing, 
that we should have imagined ourselves in the im-' 



* This raBgnificent aqueduct was opened Not. 96, 1805, 
with great solemnity. 
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nediate neighbourhood of some ?eiy popnlons and 
cxtensiTe city. 

A mile or two beyond this^ we saw another 
ftqttedttct of the same canal, but of far inferior di- 
Bieosions. Indeed, for some miles from LlaogolJea 
interesting objects are continually presenting them. 
ae]v«s ; among these, Trevor hall, Wynnstay, and 
Chirk castle, onght to be particularised ; but the 
aqueduct of Pontcysylte excites undivided attentioir, 
and makes other works of art. appear diminotiT^ 
and common. 

Quit the course of the Dee, which had accom* 
panied us for so many miles, and enter a rich ckara-* 
paign, which, contrasted with the mountainous 
regions, amongst which we had to long been tnu 
▼elling, was equally delightful to the eye and to the 
heart, as it gave us certain presages that we were 
approaching England^ which is the only desirable 
country to live in, and from its superior accommo- 
dations, the most agreeable to travel in likewise. 

Chirk, the last village in Wales on this road, is 
extremely pleasant, and contains several houses 
of entertainment for travellers, apparently more 
comfortable than any in Llangollen. Immediately 
beyond this, we enter Shropshire, and passing over 
a continuation of fertile fields on a jnnooth and level 
road, drive through the little village of Gobowen^ 
and soon arrive at Oswestry. 

In the latter part of this stage, some hills rose in 
the distance on the right; but the prevailing fea* 
tures of the country were cultivation, riches, and 
beauty. 

The women, though on the very verge of Wales, 
contrary to the prevailing costumeof the principality, 
began to wear bonnets instead of black beaver 
hats ; and we could perceive that their features 
were softer and less marked than those of the fe* 
male mountaineers. The human face seems to par- 
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t^ke of the nature of the country. Strong and 
harsh features mark the natiyes of elevated tracks i , 
mild and regular, the inhabitants of lovr and level 
countries* The former too are generally lean, the 
latter plump and smooth. 

Oswestry is a pretty large and respectable town^ 
containing about ^700 inhabitants. The houses 
are built in a good style, with brick, covered with 
blue slates. The general appearance of the place 
indicates trade and opulence. Considerable quan« 
titles of the Welsh woollens are sold here. The 
church is a fiae edifice; aud the castle, of which 
only the remains of the keep are now to be seen^ 
occupies a commanding utuation over the town, of 
which there is a good bird's eye view from its 
summit. 

. There are several good inns in Oswestry. We 
dined and slept at the Cross Keys, and found it 
comfortable, and the charges moderate. 

Anxious to reach Montgomery, after breakfast 
we were ready to start' for Welshpool, distant 
fifteen miles ; but heavy showers of rain kept us 
reluctantly from proceeding, for upwards of two 
hours* At length the sky clearing a little, we 
mounted our vehicle, and travelled over a fertile 
but unpicturesque country, producing all kinds of 
grain in abundance. Noticed several fields of ex« 
cellent turnips ;• but except in this kind of crop, 
which has generally vanquished prejudice, we ob« 
served very few of the modern improvements in 
agriculture. 

The soil here is a loamy gravel, with muck 
limestone in the hills, of which we saw many 
quarries on the right of. the road, with kilns, a^d 
rail-ways to carry the lime to the cut which form* 
a junction between the Montgomery and EUesmere 
canals. 

Pass through the village of Pwll-y«cwrw, an^ 
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between that j;)1ace and Llanyipynacb^ canghtaTiew 
of the Wrekin, _and called to recollection the 
pop (lar toast in this country. The Wrekin indeed 
iiras the only boundary to our prospect over a fiat, 
well-wooded, and fertile vale of many miles, 
through which the Severn winds its quiet course. 
In front, but at some miles distance, rose the hong 
or Breiddyn mountains, precipitous and rocky, 
which reminded us that w^e were re-entering Wales. 
On the top of the highest ridge we saw Rodney's 
Pillar, at this point a diminutive object^ but which 
was long in view. 

At Llanymynach theris is an insulated part of 
Denbighshire ; and near the same spot, Montgome« 
ry shire and Salop also meet. A shower delayed us 
here, under the shelter of some trees, and during 
its continuance, we were amused with the curious 
inqiMsitiveness of a man who, having served as a 
soldier in Ireland, and imagining that we came from 
that country, had many questions to ask, and many 
observations to make. Here too we noticed ^^ a 
man of many callings,'* who beat Dicky Gossip 
hollow, if we may believe his sign, which ran 
thus : Broughton, bwrcer, draper, grocer, and 

IRONMONGER- -FUNERALS FURNISHED— .DEALEa IN 
IJATS, TEA, AND COFFEE, &C.— N.^ B. NEAT KIT- 
CUEN GRATES AND TRAIN OIL. 

This is no bad specimen of shop-keeping in Wales, 
where one personr deals in all kiqds of commodities, 
and seldom has more than a sample of each, and 
fr^'qliently the most pommon articles are not to be 
procured. Even in a large town, of some note ai 
a bathing-place, and which is likely to- take the 
lead in this respect on the €ambrian shores, a 
friend of mine assured me, that having had the mis. 
fortune to lose his spectacles, he was obliged to 
send to England for another pair. 

Cross three branches of the Wyrnwy^ 'vrithin tliQ 
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ipace of a few hundred yards, by unsafe and un« 
certaiA fords, particularly when the water is high. 
This riTer is famous for the variety and quantity of 
its fish : it falls into the Severn at no great dt >tance. 
Bridges here appear absolutely necessary, but evea 
direction-posts for fording are but thinly scattered. 
In this whole stage indeed, we had to complain of 
tho execrable badness of the roads,' which wer€| 
scarcely passable in a carriage. Direction-posts, 
where roads intersect each other, or branch off la- 
terally, are also much wanted, especially where aa 
houses are near to obtain information. 

At one place in this stage, being wholly Uncer- 
tain which of two roads to take, we asked an old 
woman, which was the road to Pool I *' They both 
lead to Pool." Which is the nearest? " There is 
little diflference.*' Which do carriages generally 
takB ? ^' Either and both.** Which would you re. 
commend? '* That which you please." These la- 
conic and unsatisfactory answers she gare with aa 
incivility of manner which we had never before wit- 
nessed in Wales; and we were then left to our 
choice, which accidentally proved right. 

Pass through Llandisyllio, a small yillage and 
cross the Montgomery canal at intervals, or drive 
by its side, the greatest (urt of this remaining sta^e 

B'rom the New Quay on the Severn, where thero 
appears much bustle of business, Rodney's Pillar 
on Moel.y-Golfa, a high peak of the Breiddya 
mountains, is seen to great advantage. This was 
crected'at the expence of the neighbouring gentle- 
raeo, to commemorate the victory of that gallant 
officer over Count de Grasse, in 1782. It stand* 
upwards of a thousand feet above the level of the 
plain, and commands a landscape of great extent 
and variety. The Breiddyn hills consist priacipaUy 
9f a coarse argUIaceoos sehlstus, oiued witk calcju 
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reoiis spar, and in some places with small rkom? 
boidal chrj'stals. 

At the new quay, we saw several large barges fil- 
led with wood,&c. lying in the Seyern,which flowed 
on our loft. Higher up, it is not navigable for ves* 
sels of any burden ; and at this point' it may still 
be considered as a moderate stream, though much 
increased from what we foiind it in its infancy, at 
Llanidli>es. 

From this spot, about four miles to Welshpool, 
the country becomes more picturesque ; and the 
hiils^ which are of a moderate elevation, are cnlti** 
"rated a great way up, and formed a kind of semi- 
circle round us, as we advanced to the end of our 
stage. Thunder showers had overtaken us more 
than once iiT this drive, and it was with more than 
common pleasure we reached the Royal Oak at 
Welshpool, a very respectable and well-conducted 
inn. ' 

The town ^ large and populous, containing nearly 
3000 inhabitants, it lies in a fertile vale, about a 
mile from the banks of the Severn, and though 
somewhat irregular in its plan, has many goo4 
brick houses, covered with slates. The church is 
a decent modern building, standing on the road- side 
as we enter from Oswestry ; but being built on s^ 
declivity, part of the cemetery is nearly as high as 
the roof. The market-house is the only other pub- 
lic edifice that deserves notice. It is built near the 
centre of the town, which may be said to consist of 
four principal streets, though they do not exactly 
meet at right angles. J^uch trade is carried on here, 
particularly in flannels, and an air of opulence per- 
yadcs the whole. 

At the inn, we found a sumptuous dinner, pro. 
Tided by a major of volunteers, for the officers un. 
fier his command. The preparations had beei) s^ 
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Umpte, that several excellent dishes were spared for 
our table, which was spread ia an adjoining room* 
Hospitality is provecbial in Wal ;s ; and from the 
specimen before us, we were satisfied that they 
knew how to conduct public dinners with aa much 
taste and elej^ance as in Kngland. Not the least 
noise, however, was heard in the mess-room : all 
was order and quiet, for not less than four hours 
after (he cloth was removed, though it is probable 
they were offering their libations to Bacchus, and 
in fancy hurling the arrows of Mars. 

In various parts, indeed, of Wales, we had wit- 
nessed the martial spirit of the natives ; and on any 
crisis of danger, J am confident they will not be 
found to have degenerated from the high character : 
of their ancestors. 

That the volunteering system, however^ has been 
carried too far, both in England and Wales, few I 
believe will deny, who look beyond the surface of 
things. Volunteers ought to have been limited to 
such as equipped themselves, and gave their services 
gratuitously, instead of holding out premiums for 
idleness and insubordination. What a farce- the 
generality of volunteer corps are, and how impos- 
sible it is to enforce discipline by captains, majors^, 
and lieutenant-colonels taken Irom behind conn- 
tcrs, and from low professions, must be evident to 
every unprejudiced person. 1 remember st (MUg a 
volunteer corps in England, at a place which shall 
be nameless, commanded by a snuffling, shuffliug, 
poor trapstick-legged fellow of a captain, a hack 
clerk in an attorney's office, who, on findini;; fault 
with his men for not marching in due order, and 
telling them they should always have an object to 
look at, jeeringly bade him go before thenr, and then 
they would be sure of an object to -look at. A loud 
laugh attested the wit and the pun of the remark ; 

t f2 
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and poor captain Spindleshan&s coitM not agaiu 
hold up his head for some time. 

After dinner, took a drive to Powis Castle, dis- 
tant about a mile. The park lies dose to the town, 
aTid is excellently wooded. It contains many pic. 
turesqne features and striking views. The road 
is tastefully conducted to the castle, which is seen 
and lost again in the approach. On reaching it, 
however, we were much disappointed with the ex- 
terior, and the internal parts did not answer our 
expectations. It is built of a reddish coloured 
itone, the mortar or cement still more red, and 
thus the whole edifice appears of brick at a Tery 
imall distance. It wants both thp majesty and 
magnitude of an ancient castle, and theeleganCe and 
comfort of a modern erection. On the ground- 
floor, the apartments are gloomy to an uncommon 
degree. The dining-room is so dark, that in dull 
-weather candleE( appear necessary even in summer ; 
and to heighten the sombre impression it gave a8| 
the hatchments of departed possessors are suspend* 
cd opposite to its windows. Never was a mcmeiu 
to mori more conspicuously displayed. 

The state bed-room' reminded me of ^^ the mar* 
ble slumbers of the tomb.'* I should have const, 
dered it as a prison, instead of a place of repose* 
The saloon and the 4ibrary, however, are realljr 
delightful rooms* The landscape from tho former 
may class with the finest in Wales. It embraces an 
extensive view over the rich woody vale of the Se- 
vern, backed by the Breiddyn hills, which display* 
cd their whole contour at once, under the influence 
of a declining sun. The terrace from below is a 
noble though an antiq&atcd appendage, and is wor- 
thy of any seat. 

Visited the gallery, a noble apartment, detached 
from themausioo, and containing sixty or seventy 
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pictures, some of them, by the first rtiasters, among 
iirhom we may enumerate Poussin, Claude, Bassano, 
Vleiger, Canaletti, Cu^p, Carlo Dolce, &c. The 
yirgin and Child by the last numed artist have a 
great sweetness of co^ii position. Several of the 
paintings, however, possess no superior merit, and 
they are not disposed with much taste. They are 
either too few in number, or the gallery is too large* 
Three owls by Hudens, the only picture by that 
great master in the collection, would probably <» at 
a common sale, fetch less than as many Norfolk 
turkies. 

An ancient painting in fresco, from the ruined 
city of Pompeii, is a great curiosity. In other 
respects, it is too much injured to allow us to judge 
of its merits. 

In an adjoining closet is ^ model of an elephant, 
covered with a coat of mail, composed df small 
steel plates and chains, a work of great ingenuity 
and expence. Two Indians, in their proper cos-* 
tume, are seated on his back. This was brought 
from India by the late lord Clive, whose picture 
hy Dance is seen in the gallery. . 

Returning to the inn, we prepared to proceed to 
Montgomery, about eight miles farther, before wo 
. took up our lodging for the night. 

A little way from Welshpool^ Powis Castle, on 
whose history and revolutions l shall refrain from 
entering, appears to great advantage, and had vve 
not approached it nearer, we should from this point 
of view have been led to conclude that its dimensions 
were much superior to what they really are. 

The present worthy and npble owner has not re- 
sided here for any length of time« since }t came into 
his possession ; and who that enjoys such a lovely 
situation as Walcot, would prefer Powis Castl*;, 
notwithstanding it& celebrity and its landscapes I 
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Proceed over a fine leyel ooQDtiy, surrounded by 
an lunpitheatre of distant hills. Cross the Serem 
by a commoAous bridge^ and gaining the summit 
of a long ascent^ look back orer the rale we were 
about to leave with wonder and delight. Sabrina 
at once adds to its fertility and i^ beauty. 

Pass through the village of Ford en, on the right 
ct which canght a view of Nantcribba, the seat of 
Viscount Hereford ; and crossing the Camlet riyer, 
by a sweetly undulating road, reach Montgomery ^ 
which shewed its ruined castle, and an ancient Bri. 
tbh fortification on a superior, eminence in the 
•ame direction, at a considerable distance as we ap- 
proached. 

Much rain had fallen during the course of the 
day ; and the roads in consequence became heavy 
and unpleasant, though evidently in much better 
condition, and kept in better repair, than what we 
liad trarelled over in the morning. Though Sunday, 
when it would be singular in England to see the la- 
bour of agriculture carrying on, we noticed in the 
course of this drite, a farmer very busily employed in 
carrying and ricking his hay. No doubt labourers 
are often worse employed on the day which ought 
to be devoted to divine service ; but still there is an 
iindecency in carrying on secular employments 
n such a public manner-^at least we felt it such. 

In proportion as we had been longer absent from 
our respective homes^ our anxiety to receive letteri 
increased ; and immediately on our arrival at Mont* 
gomery, we sent to the postiK>ffice, and found the 
expected gratification awaiting us. 

The Dragon^ the only inn of the place, is ill suited 
for business^being huddled up in a corner, and dif. 
ficult to approach ; but it is conducted with care- 
and dvility, and more on he plan of an 'Kni;II«U 
tkan<a Welsh house ^f entertaimDeut. It h%» even 
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i^e appendage of a coffee-room, which appears to 
be pretty well attended by the inhabitants ; at onc« 
« proof of thar taste and sociability. Sereral Lon- 
don papers are taken in here, and, by a liberal re. 
girlation, they may be read by strangers^ when not 
immediately wanted by subscribers* 

Weary of the »howery and uncertain weather 
which for had some days attended our progress, and 
the morning after oar arrival at Montgomery hold- 
ing out no better promise, we did not leare the 
inn till after breakfast, when we visited the remaioi 
of the castle. The ascent from the town is easy, 
but on the opposite side, the rock on which it is 
bnilt riseft almost perpendicularly from the plain, 
and renders the approach inaccessible. -Though it 
must have been an august pile, a few mouldering 
fragments of the keep, and some pieces of broken 
"Walls in the circumference, alone attest its former 
'magnificence. The situation is highly commanding, 
and from this spot we looked over an expanse of 
rich and well cultivated land, equal to any in £ng» 
laud. Scarcely an acre of waste is to be seea« AH 
kinds of corn and pulse are produced here ; and the 
vheep, cattle, and horses, are of a much lai^er 
breed than we had lately observed. 

Montgomery castle appears to hare been built 
at-an early, but indetermined period. It was b^- 
$*eged by the Welsh and completely ransacked in 
1094, wbieh is the first authentic account that has 
feacb^lus of this fortress* After various fortunes^ 
it was taken by the parliamentary forces in I6449 
and afterwards dismantled. From its materials, 
many of tie present houses in the town have beea 
built. 

On the hill which covers this on the south, are 
the remains ef a stupendous British post, the ap« 
proach to which is strongly guarded by fosses aod 
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breast works. Conceraing this, bowever, history 
is silent. 

From visitiag this spot^ we proceeded to the 
church, a large craciform structure, with a tower 
and a good ring of bells, seated on an eminence^ 
almost opposite to the castle, and divided frony it 
bj a part of the town, and the turnpike-road by 
which we had entered the place. It contains no- 
thing remarkable, except a monument to the me* 
morj of Richard, the son of the first lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, who died in 1577. It happened to be 
a visitation and confirmation of the bishop of Here, 
ford, in whose diocese Montgomery lies ; and we 
<iiad thus an opportunity of seeing many of the in;. 
habitants of the neighbouring villages assembled to« 
gether, and anxiously pressing forward to receive 
their diocesan's blessing. There was something in. 
teresting in the sccro, and it reached the heart. As 
long as impressions of religion are kept alive, some 
degree of happiness, under every external circum- 
stance, and in every situation, will be felt and en- 
joyed; but remove the hopes of a better world and 
the consolations derived from futurity, and this life 
will immediately lose its value. The happy will 
have no security ; the miserable will be bereft of 
support. 

Little of the Welsh physiognomy was to be ob- 
served in this assemblage ; but beauty of face and 
elegance of form were still less conspicuous thaa 
they would have been in an equal number of the 
natives of several of the English counties. 

Montgomery is pleasantly situated in the hollow 
an eminence ou the north side cf a steep hill. It 
is clean, and round the market place not inelegant. 
It is chiefly built of brick, covered with slattfs; and 
many pretty cottages occupy the most agreeable 
spots in the environs, the residences of personsi of 
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modlcrate fortune, who, allureid bj the former 
cheapitt ss of U'ving in Wales, have taken up their 
abocics here, in verj few articles, however, does 
the advantage of residing in Wales preponderate 
o\'er England, especially on the line of the great 
roads ; and to gi^e up society and an easy inter- 
course with the rest of the world, are sacrifices 
which, in my opinion, are too f^reat to be made 
for tritiing considerations. Econpmy may be prac- 
tised any where; and without it, every situation 
will be nearly the same. In remote situations, 
indeed, luxuries, and even many comforts, are not 
to be purchased. This may be a saving to theim^ 
proTident ; but to be able to command, even if we 
do not wish to enjoy, is natural to man, and he 
^iTes up much when he Toiuntariiy re\linquishef 
the privilege. 

About half a mile from the town, stands Lymora 
lodge, one of the seati of Earl Powis, whose armt 
appear on the market-house of Montgomery. 

For the last three stages we had been attended by 
Bien.waiters, a proof that we were leaving the 
regions of nature and simplicity. The strings of* 
the harp too had ceased to vibrate, . which afttff 
liearing Pritchard at Bangor Ferry, were no longer 
inyiting. There are indeed but few good harperc 
remaining i^n Wales, and it is probable that in ano- 
ther century this national music will nearly be lost. 

Many horses are bred in Montgomeryshire^ and 
sold to English drovers. It was an observation of 
the servant who attended us, that almost all the 
persons who were collected here from 17 parishes, 
were carried on mares, which not being so saleable, 
are retained for breeding and use. Great numbers 
of sheep are also kept in this country ; the hills 
being downy and verdaot, and extremely well - 
adapted for tha pasturage of these useful animali. 
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From their fleeces considerable quantities of ffan. 
nels are manufactured, which are principally sent 
to Welshpool, and from thence to Shrewsbury. 

Towards <ioon, the weather clearing up, we set 
out for Bishop's Castle, distant nine miles. In 
travelling o?er this space, we saw much hay lying 
on the ground, and some still uncut. The crops 
of Corn and pulse looked very luxuriant in this 
track, and in a few places we noticed hemp and flax. 
It should not beconc€aied,however,that though the 
lands are naturally fertile, they are ill managed in 
general ; and in one place we obseryed whole 
fields deroted to the rearing of thistles, which, if 
not eradicated, will in time orerspread the farms of * 
Inore careful and industrious managers. Wherever 
thistles are 8ufi*ered to grow, it is a proof at once 
of bad husbandry aoi^ low rents. Yet I was told 
that land lets on an average at a guinea an acre ; 
and in th^ neighbourhood of Bishop's Castle, whole 
farms, in some situations, are worth 30;. per acre. 
'Pieceiofgrass-lauds near that town fetch four or 
^re guineas; but in giving such a rent, the occu- 
pier is guided rather by convenieuce than by the 
real value. 

Taking a retrospective view of Montgomery, the 
shattered fragments of its castle in the back ground, 
and the tow^r of the church ranging in front amidst 
lofty trees which concealed the inferior buildings, 
formed a highly picturesque scene, which we re- 
gretted that we had not leisure to sketch. Some 
future tourist may perhaps avail himself of this 
hint. 

Passing the Court-House, now converted into a 
farm, we took the new-made road f but instead of 
an improvement, we found it worse than the old 
one could possibly have been. A heavy toll, how- 
ever, is exacted from travellers before we quit >t, 
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about a mile from Bishop's Castle ; though in its 
present state there ought to be a premium for pas- 
sing this way. 

The road durtng this stage generally runs along 
the plain, or on the right of the low hills which 
9,ccouipanied our progress. The character of the 
country was now wholly changed : the Tales had • 
become expanded champaigns, and the hills^ though 
presenting an indented and undulaling x>ut)ine, 
were verdant and cultivated to their ver^ summits. 

Bishop's Castle is a boroligh town^ governed by 
^bailiff and burgesses. Ic receives *its name from 
its having been formerly a castle or residence of 
the bishops of Hereford; find 'an elegant octagonal 
bowling-green is formed on the site where the 
episcopal abode once stood. This is an appendage 
to the Castle inn, a ?ery comfortable house, and 
well accustomed. 

The town stands on the side of a hill, at the bot- 
tom of which rises the church, a stsltely pile. It 
ivas formerly of much greater extent ; but being 
destroyed by a fire, it has never recovered its con- 
sequence or population. This accounts for the 
awkward position of the church, which no doubt 
was once in the centre of the buildings. 

In the vicinity ^re the extensive plaptations and 
bouse of Lord Clivc, ^now Earl Powis. On the 
town-hall are the Herbert arms. _ This may be a 
proper compliment to the principaf contributor to a 
public building, but it always strikes mci as a mark 
of vassalage, which it might be politic to, conceal. 
At this plac0^ I found a pleasing instance of re- 
poUectiou from a servant of the inn, who had many 
years ago been in my employment. It has always 
been a leading maxim with me, that as God only 
knows where or in what situations persons may 
meet, it is incumbent on them to be ^ii^d^ and t9 
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behaye well to each other. Here I had an iWva* 
tratton of my principle) and a confirmation of iU 
justice. At a distance from home, erery attention 
18 dear to the heart of sensibility. 

In the eveuiiig walked up the bowling-green^ 
which enjoys a delightful landscape, and found it 
occupied by a set of loungers, among whom was a 
gentleman, familiarly stiled parson by his associ- 
ates. The parson seemed a good-natured droll 
character* He vfsis an athletic, fat, and bulky Cam- 
bro-Briton, with much of his natire accent ; and 
when he had made a lucky hit, he leaped with the 
agility of a cow for joy ; while " d u ye, par- 
son ! that's well done !*' was Tociferated by his 
play .fellows, and seemed like music to his ears. 
Tired of exercise, the party at length retired from 
the scene of action, and enjoyed a refreshing draught 
of porter, which was ready waiting for them, in 
this refreshing liquor, it is probable that the losses 
and winnings of the evening were expended. ' 

At one time we had entertained a design of taking 
a circuitous route from Bishop's Castle through 
Knighton and Prestein in Radnorshire, to Worces. 
ter ; bat on enquiry, we found the roads were un- 
favourable for a carriage, and, in addition to this 
inconvenience, we began to be pressed for time* It 
was therefore finally settled, that we were to pro- 
ceed directly to Wol'c^stor through Ludiow, a 
town that promised some degree of gratification, 
from its ancient celebrity, a» well as its present 
character foir elegance and beauty. 

The comforts of a carriage indeed are scarcely 
compensated for, when the restraints that attend 
its use are taken in to the account. The most in* 
dependant mode of travelling is certainly on foot; 
but as few have health or strength for an iindertak* 
ing of this kind^ carried to any length, the moat 
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pleasant and satisfactory way of making a tour is 
undoubtedly on a Sfafe and quiet horse, adapted to 
the country through which we are to pass, I 
would therefore advise persons who are travening 
Wales, to purchase a sure-footed Welsh poney as 
soon at they enter the country, and to perform that 
part of their journey which lies through England 
in the regular stages. They may thus gain time for 
their researches in the principality, and be exempt- 
ed from the delays and fatigues incident to any 
other plan of journeying. 

About noon we set out for Ludlow, distant 17 
miles by the regular road, but by the route we took 
through Walcot Park, not less than 19. For the 
£rst time during the last ten days, we had the plea, 
sure of seeing a clear sky and a brilliant sun ; and 
soon entering the delightful domun of Walcot, en. 
joyed all the beauties of the scenery. This wast 
the residence of Lord Cliye before he became heir 
to the Powis estates, and received the additional 
lionotir of that title; and it still is the place where 
he spends the greatest part of his time. It well 
deserves the preference he gives it. Extensive woods 
and plantations decorate the adjacent hills, which at 
|io remote period must have be;:n destitute of wood ; 
^nd the park, which contains many hundred acres, 
is likewise replete with sylvan beauties, charming- 
ly diversified by nature, and amply stocked with 
deer. 

A fine sheet of water, resembling a riyer, is ad-^ 
vantageousiy seen on the left as we approach the 
mansion, a squaire brick fabric, with stone corners, 
and' a Doric portico in the front. It stands on a 
moderate elevation, amidst the most delightful park' 
scenery and agreeably diversified views over a rich 
^nd fertile country. , 

Quitting the park^ we regained the turnpike* 

VOti. v. tt « 
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road ; and passing through Basford and I^ewtoiL- 
Whettleston, at which last-named place is an excel- 
lent inn, erected by Earl Craven, we soon reached 
Stoke Castle, where we halted to examine its re« 
mains. 

The castle, as it is called, is situated abont a 
quarter of a mile from the road, and is approached 
on foot, by crossing the church-yard. I am un* 
acquainted with its early history, nor could the in* 
telligent and civil farmer who occupies the sur- 
rounding land, and has the use of the dilapidated 
apartments,^ furnish us with any satisfactory infor- 
mation on the subject. It is the property of Lord 
Craven, y^Jko has extensive estates in this vicinity^ 
and who, with a commendable zeal, prevents this 
interesting ruin from farther spoliation. Judgi]]|r 
from appearances, it probably was a family resi« 
dence about a century or two back. It is moated 
round in the antique §tyle ; and a very cnrioHS 
gate-house, constructed of wooden frame -work^ 
with curious carvings, leads to the door of a large 
,and lofty hall, the whole height of the building. 
This apartment is destitute of any signs of a fire- 
place or outlet for the smoke, which probably 
found its way through the centre of the roof, now 
closed. The window-frames are of stone, in the 
Gothic taste; and at the upper end of this part of 
the edifice is an octagonal tower, with a winding 
stair-case to its top, and this alone bears any marks 
of the castle having been constructed for the par* 
pose of detence or annoyance. 

The Castle farm is of great extent ;. and tl^ oc- 
cupier has judiciously adopted the modern improve- 
incnts in agriculture and breeding. He has intro* 
(duced the Leicestershire breed of sheep, and the 
Herefordshire black cattle, with great success. A 
^hreshiog-machlne worked by water^ an appendage 
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to this fann, with the assistance of four men, mil 

thresh and clean 100 bushels of wheat in eight hours. ' 

. What a pity that human strength should so gene. 

rally continue to be exhausted by labouring with a 

flail, an implement only fit for savages to use, when 

threshing-machines may now be had on erery prin« 

ciple, and at a price suited to any moderate farm ! 

The soil here is undoubtedly good, and the land 

lets on an average at upwards of a guinea per 

acre. A reddish loam, which on fallows has at ^ 

distance the appearance of sainfoin, prevails for 

many miles ; and though the country is agreeably 

diversified with woods, arable hills, dales, and 

streams, it presents no bold features to arrest the • 

eye or invite particular description. 

Cross the small river Oney, the Corve, and the 
Tetoe, and approach Ludlow, whose noble castle, 
majestic even in ruins, and its venerable and stately 
church, attracted our notice at some distance, more 
particularly after passing the beautiful seat of 
dowager Lady Clive, at Oakly park, a sweet and 
cheerful residence. 

The town of Ludlow stands on an eminence, 
rising towards its centre in every direction ; hut is 
surrounded in the distance by still higher ground, 
with which it seems to connect. It is washed on 
two sides by the Teme, over which a handsome 
wooden bridge on brick arches is throwii. The 
situation is universally and deservedly admired ; and 
the interior gave us a very favourable opinion of 
the taste and opulence of the inhabitants, who 
'amount to little less than 4000 persons. Indeed 
tnany respectable families reside here ; and it is im. 
possible to find a more agreeable residence, wj th- 
in the distance of many miles. For centuries it 
has been a place of some consequence, and it is 
not: unworthy of its former celebrity. 
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The castle, still an object of great interest, W2S 
long the residence of the Lords President of Wales. 
The Mask of Comus ivas composed by Milton for 
Lord President Bridgewater, and acted here, about 
the year 1634. Here too the facetious Butler wrote 
his Hudtbras. The ruins of this maguificent pile 
cannot be contemplated even at. this period with- 
out admiration ; and I was happy to find, that Lord 
Powis, the lessee of the Prince of Wales, entertains 
a due sense of the value of his possession, by saving 
it from wanton dilapidation. Round -the castle^ 
the most charming walks are conducted on terraces 
one above another. 

The church, dedicated to St. Laurence, is a grand 
and extensive cruciform pile, with the tower spring, 
ing from the centre. Its chancel is adorned with 
windows of painted glass, and its cemetery is very 
large, but apparently crowded with the silent dead. 

Ludlow contains four principal streets, which, 
without meeting at right angles, have all the advan« 
tages of that kind of distribution^ divested of ita 
formality. The houses are generally built of brick, 
and tiled, and the streets are clean and well paved. 
The want of slating, however, is a considerable 
drawback on the beauty of the place. Some of the 
old houses are of frame-work, painted black, with 
the interstices white, a stile of building still to. be 
seen in many other places, but rapidly disappear- 
ing, as repairs and improvements become necessary. 
The shops make a handsome appearance ; and the 
inns possess superior accommodations. The manu* 
facture of gloves employs many hands ; and mvLch 
business is done in paper-making and tanning. It 
is not, however, a commercial town, ai many of 
the inhabitants live on their fortunes. 

Fatigued, but not satisfied, with viewing tlie 
beauties of this place, we tat down to dinner a( 
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ieveti oViock, and' afterwards took a peraihbula. 
tioQ of a part of the towo which we had not pre* 
iriou»ly Tisited. Here we saw two lofty May-poleff^ 
bung from within twelre feet of the groand to the 
top with garJands of varions coloured paper, very 
tastefully disposed ; and on enquiring, we learnt 
that Whitsun sports are annually celebrated with 
much glee by the young people of both sexes. 
IVhitsun ales are not unusual in some other parts of 
the kingdom ; but I never before observed such gay 
poles, which must have required abundant kbouir 
and ingenuity to execute and adorn. 

In Ludlow, as might reasonably be expected, 
there are a reading society, a coffee-room, and a 
respectable bookseller's shop and printing office, 
conducted by Mr. Procter, who appears to be a 
nan of taste and information. These circumstan- 
ces gave me a favourable, opinion of the internal 
state of society, as the toute ensemble of the place 
had impressed me with a predilection for its locali- 
ties. In the vicinity are various seats, which are 
.said to be worth visiting, particularly Downton 
Castle, the residence of R. P. Knight, one of the 
representatives for the boiough, a gentleman of 
taste and erudition, though his talents have not 
always been directed to objects worthy of them. 

Having established it as a rule to plan our daily . 
progress over night, and to adhere to it, as far as 
circumstances would permit, it was agreed on in 
our conclave, to reach Worcester to dii)ner, a^jour* 
neyof thirty-two miles, and to make Tenb'ury our 
first stage before breakfast, a distance of nine 
Siiles. 

Being ready before my friends, and hearing the 
bells ringingfor prayers at six o'clock, I went into 
the church, and inspected its curiosities. The 
psyntcd glass is in the best style of colouring 3 but 

« g3 
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the designs, which nerer could hare possessed mucli 
merit, are farther deteriorated by broken panes^ 
whose loss has been supplied by common glass. 

The most ancient monument is that to the me^ 
mory of Ambrosia Sidney, who died in Ludlovr 
castle In 1 574. Sereral others of more modern data 
are erected in different .parts of this sacred edifice^ 
but not one of them is distinguished far elegance or 
beauty. 

The interior of the church is handsomely fitted 
up, and is extremely capacious* An elegant orgRit 
is erected over the entrance into the chancel. Tka 
pillars which support the central tower are of massy 
tize, as such an enormous weight requires. 

A few old men and women, perhaps not exceeding^ 
twelve in all, composed the congregation* I fear 
that too frequent serTice in the church tends to less. 
en the yeneration of the people for this sacred duty. 
AVhere prayers are read thrice a day, it is too fre« 
quently considered as a routine business, l»oth by 
the minister and his flock. 

Starting from the inn before seven, and leaTini; 
the town with some degree of regret, passed on our 
Tight Ludford park, the scat of Colonel Charlton, 
a delightful residence, and, taken with its a.ccompa«. 
niments, inferior to few in this vicinity. The whole 
country is finely wooded and agreeably diversified, 
but possesses no commanding features. 

Near Ashford, for the first time in our tour, 
observed a hop ground, and soon after several 
others. The plants looked black and blighted^ and 
it was justly apprehended the crops would be short 
andlndiiierent in quality. 

Crossed the Teme again, and in one or two places 
•aw the Stourport canal running nearly parallel t« 
tfhe road. 

^ittle Hereford^ a village In the county of that 
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tt^^mfy aboot six miles from Ludlow, seems to have 
quarrelled with its church, which stands amidst 
fields of grass^ without a single house near it, which 
could not have originally been the case. There is 
something singular in this disunion. 

Passed through the village of Burford, in the 
neighbourhood of which are some handsome villas* 
The country here has a cultivated aspect 

Reach Tenbury to breakfast. The Swan Inn, 
where we stopt, stands on the road-side ; but the 
little town lies beyond the bridge oyer the Teme ; 
and the church, which has a tolerable tower, occa* 
pies a station to the westward. 

From the windows of the room where we were 
sitting, observed several washerwomen employed la 
their vocation, by the side of the Tome, which 
spreads out here into a kind of ford, and has ^ 
gravelly bottom. They dipped the linen and tossed 
it about in the running water, and then laying it 
folded on an inclining block of wood, beat it with 
fat beetles^ repeating this operation till it was 
cleansed to their satisfaction. A large tub, filled 
with lye and soap, stood by their side, and out of 
it they drew the clothes as they were wanted for 
washing. This operation was something similar to 
the Welsh washing, already noticed at Trecastle. 
In England the practice is not so general as it de- 
serves to be; and I mention this for the comfort of 
those who clan avail themselves of a rumiing stream^ 
and thus Save their houses from the annoyance which 
the ladies of the tub never fail to occasion. 

Proceeding on our journey, we had the river 
Teme on our right for some way ; bat crossing it 
at Newnham, soon aft«r deserted its course. 

Pass LydntSge, whose chvrch^ standing on a 
bold elevation, attracted our notice some time be- 
fore we reached it^ partkularlj its lofty spire, am 
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appendage that had rarely niet our Tiew in the pre- 
ceding part of our tour. In Wales, the churches 
~ have seidom more than a steeple sufficient to hold 
one bell. The superior edifices of this kind are 
furnished with towere of different forms ; but after 
passing Crickhowell, we do not recollect seeing a 
single spire till we came to this place. 

Near Stockton, the Malvern hills begin to sheir 
their lofty ridge over the intervening eminences ; 
and as we gained the sumn^it of Abberley hill, va 
were delighted to look down on the rich and exten- 
sive vale of Worcester, a^d marked the cathedral 
of that elegant city, proudly towering over the 
surrounding buildings. 

The inteifse heat of the sun wholly overcame ns. 
I never felt more inconvenience from this cause ; and 
when we reached the Hundred House, the party in 
general was ready to sink with lassitude and fatiguet 
Our horses too were quite worn out; and instead 
of stopping to bait here, which was our original 
intention, we resolved to dine,, and wait till the 
cool of the evening ; anxious as -we were to get to 
Worcester, where wc were given to understand ' 
young Roscius was to perform this very evening. 

While deliberating what plan we had bfsst pur£;uQ| 
the landlord of the Hundred house, a neat and com- 
fortable inn, informed us as a matter of ci^riosity, 
thatyonng Betty, with his father apd mother, a Ut» 
tie sister and her nurse, were at th9.t very instant 
dining in the next room. 

This intelligence gratified us extremely; and it . 
was not long before we saw the vronderful boy run^ 
ning about the inn.yard, with all the playful vlv^. 
city and indifference natural to his age. JBiis lookf 
spoke intelligence, and his Vhole appearance was 
prepossessing, but gave no indications of those ex- 
traordinary theatrical talents, which th« public 
Toice has iong allowod him to posstss. 
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. The T?hole country for many miles round Wor- 
cester was in motion, though he had already play. 
edscTeral nights there. Places had been engaged 
some days before each representation; and there 
"iiras not the smallest probability that we, as stran. 
Ijers, and who must of necessity arrive after the 
curtain rose, could hate any chance of gaining ad- 
mission. In this dilemma, I resolved to make a 
push beyond what ordinary forms would sanction, 
by writing and sending in a note, stating our situa- 
fiou, and requesting the interest of Rosciiis^ if pos» 
sible, to get us accommodated with places. I was 
the rather encouraged to take this step, as 1 was 
sure my name could not be unknown to him; and 
because I [felt that all persons who are candi- 
dates for public favour, though in different ways^ 
ought to have a mutual alliance, and hence a mutual , 
desire and interest in serving and obliging each 
other. 

. Mr. Betty, sen. as spokesman for his son, in the 
bandsomest manner, promised to apply to the ma- 
nager of the theatre in our behalf, immediately oa 
his arrival ; and as his chariot was ready to start, 
be was sure to be at Worcester full two hours be- 
fore us. 

We lost no time, however, in following him, 
that we might be able to avail ourselves of this 
introduction, so fortunate and yet so fortuitous. 

The Hundred hoTjse stands on the Ludlow and 
Worcester road, where it is crossed by another 
leading to Kidderminster and Broomyard, in an ex« 
cellent situation for business. The landlord possesses 
great urbanity of manners, and a studious desire, to 
oblige. He informed me that the greatest part of 
the land in this neighbourhood was the property of 
lord Foley, and that it let on an average about a 
guinea per acre^ which apparently is very reason- 
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' able. Comparing, however, the richness of flie soil, 
a reddish loam embedded in clay, with the thin stai* 
pic iii several comities through which we had passed, 
we were surprised to find more indifferent crops of 
wheat here than in any other track* we had latel/ 
seen. Indeed, throughout the greatest part of the 
TaJe of Worcester, the soil is mnch better adapted 
to fruit, hops, beans, &c. than to autumnal wheat ; 
but it seems probable that spring, wheat would an- 
swer very weJI. Wei observed another peculiarity 
' in the district through which we were now travel* 
ling. In Wales, and ou its frontiers, oaUs are the 
prevailing timber, with scarcely an elm to be seen; 
but here, elms of the largest size and beauty begaa 
to embellish the hedge-rows, and to line the road. 

From the Hundred House to Worcester is asta|i^ 
of eleven miles* The only seat we particularly no* 
tSced in this drive was Whitley Court, LoW Foley's, 
which was evidently undergoing great alterations 
and improvements. We wore told that among other 
suitable additions, a noble library-room was fitting 
np ; an appendage which no man of rank or fortune 
can now be without, if he possesses, or wishes to be 
thought to possess, taste or genius; and that the 
hall and dining-room were likewbe completing ia' 
the ^rsi style of modern elegance. 

Whitley is very delightfully situated amidst lux. 
uri9.nt woods and plantations, commanding an ex* 
tensive landscape over the beautiful and fertile vale 
of Worcester, The church is a stately pile, but 
stands so close to the house, that from some points 
of view it se«m8 to belong to it. - 

Various other agreeable seats at intervals canght 
our attention as we approached Worcester, which 
we entered by a noble bridge over the Severn, here 
a deep and wide river, compared with what we Irad 
seen it before^ 

On our airival at the Hop-pole ino; ^e had the 
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WDily had been refused admission for want of room 
the landlord was ready to ^receive and lodge us, in 
the best manner that circumstances would allow. 
He did more: ho ran to the theatre while we were 
dressing , and soon returned with the pleasing in. 
telligepce, that Mr. Betty bad interested himself 
in our favour with the manager, and that places 
-were reserved for us in one of the stage-boxes. 

The play, which was Tancred and Sigismunda, 
liad begun before we entered; but on being con- 
ducted to our box through the crowd, we not only. 
ioQud plenty of room, but at the same time in. 
fitant had the pleasure of seeing the young Roscius 
on the stage in the character of Tancred, in a very 
interest jng scene. It is impossible to do justice to 
his merit as an actor in every particular : suffice it 
to S4y, that his performance far exceeded our most 
sanguine expectations, highly as they had been rais. 
cd ; and tiiat the contrast between the playful boy of 
thirteen whom we had so lately seen, and the noble 
and spirited Tancred, was the greatest that could 
possibly beconceival. 

In the more impassioned parts, he rose to all the 
dignity of tragic art ; and in the frantic scene espe- 
cially, he was terribly great* I confess 1 did not 
dare to look at him towards its close; but 1 saw 
the iirpression he made; and 1 never witnessed a 
more feeling attention in any audience. Every breast 
was agitated ; and pity, admiration, delight, and • 
horror,seemed alternately pourtrayed in every face . 
The most rapturous bursts of applause followed ; 
and they were the^spontaneousand unsophisticated 
tribute to unrivalled excellence. 

I do not pretend to enter into a critical exami- 
nation of the beauties and defectsof Master Betty's 
pcrformauce ; but 1 cannot refrain from remarking, 
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i^hat in my opinion constitutes his principal merit. 
His action, is wholly his own^ neither borrowed^ 
nor acquired by study ; ■ but the effect of natural 
taste, of great susceptibility of iheart,and promptness 
of conception. In impassioned Scenes his voice is 
sonorous and commanding, though somewhat hoarse^ 
but his under tones are the sweetest and most dis« 
tinct I ever heard. Not a word in his recitation is 
lost; not a lapse of memory ever occurs, fie ap. 
pears engaged in a real scene, and is utterly lost 
to the audience, and to every thing not Immediateljr 
connected nith his part. 

Yet no sooner is he off the stage (and we had an 
opportunity of seeing him behind the scenes) thait 
he resumes his boyish manner^ and is just what he 
ought to be. 

Candour obliges me to ol^scrve farther, that m 
some particular passages the young Roscius appears 
more tame than custom and the general practice of 
the best actors iseem to warrant ; but he never suf- 
fers attention to flag; and before we can justly saj 
that he is negligent, he rises into all the subllmitjr 
of tragic pathos. ' 

This transition, which is dictated by nature, is 
undoubtedly an eminent beauty in his performance* 
Uniform elevation and vociferation is not the lan^ 
guage of passion. The storm for a moment is 
hushed, only to collect its force; and the mind, 
under the intiuence of strong emotions, in like man. 
ner ebbs and flows. 

But it is not only on the stage that the young; 
Roscius is entitled to applause. We heard some 
instances of generosity and feeling which he had 
shew a at Worcester, a place where his family is 
not unknown, that would have done credit to the 
best heart ana tliu amplest fortune. 

Thtt house was crowded to an extreme degree ; 
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Aiid thoiigli the young actor was to receive 1001. a 
night for eight nights, there can be little doubt 
that the manager put as much more clear profit 
into his pocket from this engagement. 

Fatigued with the Tarious exertions of the pre- 
ceding day, we indulged in sleep longer than usual, ' 

except Mr. , one of our friends, who had 

bade us adieu, and proceeded to rejoin his family 
at Bath. This diminution •f our party was sensi. 
bly felt, particularly as it was the prelude to a 
more general separation, which was speedily to 
\ take place. 

Before breakfast, made a general perambulation 
1 of the always loyal and singularly beautiful city of 

' Worcester. It is certainly one of the best built and 

most agreeably situated cities in the interior of 
England, The streets are generally spacious, well 
paved, and lighted; the shops are elegant, ,and the 
houses being built of brick, have an air of the me- 
tropolis, without its smoke and polluted atmo- 
sphere. 

The cathedral is a stately pile, and contains 
some curious monuments. Perhaps one of the 
finest, and certainly one of the most expressive 
pieces of sepulchral sculpture in this kingdom, is 
that erected to the memory of the pious and mildly 
firm Bishop Hough, whom neither the blandish • 
ments nor the frowns of a bigotted king could deter 
from the path of rectitude and of duty. 1 never see 
his monument, and I have visited it frequently, 
without increased admiration : it does honour to 
the taste and talents of Koubilliac. 

An altar-tomb is likewise erected here over the 
remains of the tyrannical but pusillanimous king 
John. A third monument may be particularized: 
it is that belonging to Arthur, prince of Wales, 
the eldest son of Henry Vll. whose marriage with 

^OL. V. H li 
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Catharine of Arragon, afterwards the Queen of his 
brother Henry VII 1. was the accidental cause, and 
served as a pretext for the reformation began by the 
latter. In the language of poetry : 

' Fttir freedom hence her radiant banner waV^, 
And Jove aveng'd a realm by priests enslaved : 
From Catherine's wrongs a nation':! bliss was spread* 
And Luther's light from Hciirj's lawlesb bed. 

After breakfast, inspected the show-rooms of 
Messrs. Barr and Co. china-manufacturers, who, 
on accidentally learning my name, shewed the most 
flattering attention, and oiiered to conduct us 
over their manufactory. This proof of their civility 
I was obliged to decline for want of time; but was 
highly gratified with a sight of some beautiful and 
costly patterns of tea and table services of china, 
intended for his Majesty and the princess of Wales. 
They promised to be equal, if not superior, to any 
thing of the kind ever produced in this country; 
and indeed when we witness the perfection that 
English porcelain has reached, and contemplate the 
iacomparable elegance of the paintings with which 
it is adorned, it must excite surprise that the rud^ 
and grotesque figures on foreign china can any lon- 
ger please, or find purchasers. 

A new pattern of table platr^s, adorned with 
shells, beautifully painted in their centre from na* 
ture, may be considered as a school in this branch 
of natural history. It is, indeed, a great ad van. 
tage to the public, and we hope to the liberal pro* 
prietors, th^t, at this manufactory, coats of arms 
with mottos, or any other devices or figures, may 
be had in the finest style of execution. Froni 
three to twenty guineas is the price of a common set 
of tea-equipage. \ 

As we returned from surveying these delightful 
ispecimcns of art^^ of which I mside ^ fe^ ptirchases| 
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tire found numbers of people collected near the 
post-office, in expectation of hearing the nimours 
confirmed of a victory oyer the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, hj the squadron under the com- 
mand of rear-admiral Sir Robert Calder. It was 
hot long before the mail arrived, and brought this 
agreeable intelligence; and if some disappointment 
was felt that' the victory was not complete— for 
John Bull is never satisfied !— <>what had been at- 
chieved, under circ\}mstances far from being propi. 
tious^ was an earnest of more ample success in fu- 
ture on our native element* 

We now proceeded on our journey towards Per- 
shore, a stage of nine miles, over a continuation of 
the same rich and agreeable country which we had 
noticed the day before. The soil, however, which 
had been a reddish loamy clay for many miles, 
about the sixth mile-stone changed to gravel, and 
here the wheat evidently began to mend. There is 
every reason to believe, as 1 have observed before, 
that spring wheat would answer better than lammas, 
in many parts of this district. The latter runs the 
risk of being chilled during the winter. For beans, 
the stiff clayey soil is excellently adafdted, as was 
evident from the luxuriant state of the crops. 
Hops and fruit trees are also the denizens of th% 
soil. 

About eight miles from Worcester, the Malvern 
hills formed a prominent feature in the landscape 
for some distance, whenever ^e took a retrospec- 
tive view ; and, indeed, it was long before their 
summits were wholly lost. They certainly have a > 
nearer resemblance to the Welsh mountains than 
any in the midland counties of England ; and though 
no mines have yet been discovered in them, that 
are thought worth working, I cannot help being 
impressed with a belief^ that they contain in their 
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bowels ores of differeut kinds. They certainly 
have a very mineral aspect, and traces of this may 
be seen in various parts throughout their extent. 

Fladbury and Bredon hills serve likewise to di» 
versify the face of this part of the country; bnt 
champaign prevails in Worcestershire. 

Reach Pershore to dinner. It is a long and not 
ill-built town, and was formerly famous for its 
abbey, appertaining to which a large and elegant 
church still remains, though of diminished size and 
splendour to what it tvas in its original state. Ano» 
ther smaller church, almost contiguous, belongs iQ 
the town, which appears populous and flourishing. 

Resolving to sleep at Broadway, twelve miles 
distant, we soon resumed our journey, and cross- 
ing the Warwickshire Avon near Pershore, saw 
nothing particularly worthy of remark till we came 
in sight oi Evesham. Just before we skirted that 
town, (or the road does not run through its centre^ 
the A vpn again appeared on our left, meandering 
through one of the richest and best cultivated 
tracks in the kingdom— the Yale of Evesham, 
"which, under different names, extends many miles. 

Passing through Bengworth, which may be con- 
sidered as a suburb to the rich and populous bo- 
rough town of Evesham, once famous for its abbey, 
the curtains of the day began to close ; and the 
principal object that attracted our notice, was 
Broadway hill, a massy ridge, at the foot of which 
stands the town or village of the same name, con. 
taining several inns. It is a long, straggling place; 
but being situared in a good corn country, it is not 
wholly destitute of attractions. 

Here we took up oiir lodgings for the night, and 
next day, whicl\ was to break up the party, was 
contemplated by us all with various emotions. 

We were early seated in our carriage, and slowly 
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gaining the suminit of Broadway hill, aUng the 
side of which the road winds to render the asceot 
more easy, were gratified with a Tiew of Faraham 
abbey on our left, the occasional residaace of Walsb. 
Porter, Esq* which commands more extensiire pros- 
pects than any habitable place we had seen et ea in 
the romantic regions of Wales., The exquisite last^ 
of the possessor is visible in e?ery accompaniment. 
Though standing a great way up the brow of thd 
hill, it is sweetly sheltered by plantations, disposod 
iQ the happiest style. The form of the builcUag is 
excellently adapted to the situation ; and for a sum* 
mer residence, no place in the kingdom caja. be 
more delightful. 

On reaching the sign of the Fish, a tower-look- 
jog public-house on the top of Broadway hill, we 
looked back with rapture over the rale we were 
about to leave. As far as the eye could reach, and 
indeed, farther than it could distinguish objects, 
the prospect was gorgeous and unconfined; whil^ 
distant hills, melting into the remote horixoo, gave 
a back ground and a finish to the scene* ^ 
' From this spot, drive over a hilly flat, and soon 
come in sight of Lord Coventry's plantations at 
Spring hill. Along the road, many trees are plant, 
cd at intervals, which, considering the poverty of 
the soil, appear to be in a very thriving state, and 
will soon assist to clothe the nakedness of this ster3 
track. Nothing, indeed, can be more praise- 
worthy, or more proii table, than thus to render a 
spot productive, which yielded little to the propri- 
etor, or to the public. The house itself is em« 
bosomed in woods ; and though the situation cannot 
be compared to CrooQc Abbey^ another seat of his 
lordship near Worcester, it has the effect of pleas* 
ing by contrast ; and during the best season of th^ 
year^ must be sufficienll j agreeable. 
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Descend to the pleasant village of Botirton-on- 
the-Hill, which overlooks an extensive track of 
country towards Oxfordshire. Some handsome 
seats are erected here, among which is that in the 
occupation of Sir John Dashwood King, baronet, 
who seems to prefer this spot to his own family re- 
sidence at West Wycombe, where art and nature 
iiave been exhausted to please. 

Reach Morton-in-Marsh, a stage of eight miles, 
to breakfast. This is a small market-town in 
Gloucestershire; but contains littie for 'description. 
It stands in a fiat country, and probably in former 
times deserved its appellation ; though at present 
we saw no vestiges of marshes in its vicinity. Here 
we were detained by the rain for some honri. For 
some days, thunder-storms had been collecting 
round us, though hitherto we had generally escaped 
their influence. 

At length, the weather clearing up, we travelled 
on towards Chipping-Norton, passing the four 
shire-stone or pillar, about two miles and a quarter 
from Morton. This is an obelisk of no great height, 
erected on the spot where the counties of Glouces- 
ter, Worcester, Warwick, and Oxford, meet in a 
single point. It does not stand, very near to any 
bouse ; yet circumstances and situations may be 
fancied, in which it would be an acquisition to 
have such a facility of escaping from one county to 
. another at a single step. 

The greatest part of the "way from Worcester to 
Chipping-Norton, we found the roads excetient 
and kept in good repair ; but by some unaccount- 
able neglect, the miles stones are frequently laid flat 
ontheir sides,or where they stand upright, not one in 
ten is legible. This is a very unpleasant circumstance 
to the traveller, who loves to see distances^ and who 
certainly pays liberally, by means of turnpikes^ 
for every accommodation of this kind. 
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Again visit Chi ppiDg-Norton, and driving throug)i 
Castone reach Kiddington House to dinner, after 
which I bade adieu to Mr. and Mrs.******, ia 
\vhose society I had spent about a month in tkm 
most agreeable manner, and for vihom 1 can never 
cease to entertain the utmost respect, and to breathe 
for them and family the most affectionate goodl 
wishes. 
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KRRATA. VoT. V. 
T. 25» I. 1 5. for five read nine, 
P. 209. 1. 1 1. for boy read Lay. 
F. 214. 1. 37. for*/€ re^jd is/t?. 
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